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VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 



















have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 



















“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 















interesting and instruc- Ts , . that counts and that's 

tive It is particularly Nine \ olumes what I find in this most 

interesting to me because _ - interesting little book.” 

ut de with ALL the 1. Fishing Facts. 

varieties of fish common | By Sheridan Kk. Jones | “It just hits the spot 

W Ohi = . 2. Bait Casting and regardless how smart 

By Sheridan Rh. Jones you may think vyour- 

“It is the best and most | 3+ Fly Casting a See ene eae Be 
‘ By, She idan R J mea is ” you ve never 

practical book for the y oan =k kk. 

money I have read 4. Autocamping Kans 

Phi et of books will be Facts, 

worth its weight in gold By F. E. Brimmer ' I 

to either novice or , N * “It is just what have 

expert.’”’"—J. Z., Ill. 5. Cumger s Man been looking for. Any 





one of the kinks is worth 






By Horace Kephart 





the price of the book 





“I wouldn't take $5.00 















for it if 1 couldn't get 6. Wing Shooting, and your illustrations 
other a. Cc. M By Chas. Askins are sure good.’’—J. J. R., 
Mina 7. Big Game Hunt- Minn. 
ing, 
Townsend W hele ‘ 

I think just this much | ,9¥ Zownecnd Whelen It is the best book of 
of Fishing Facts . B ey acts. its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue ‘YF UNGS. ASKens read and it will teach 
of the eries Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- By Cal. Johnson as the beginner.’’—F. 
ideration outside its E. M., Ill 











Packed Full of Information 
| NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 





















Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them. 
If unobtainable from him 








Use the Coupon Below 
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t four big twenty-live cent issues of Outdoor Life 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


Florida Fishing 

J. H. M., TENN.:—Ovrtpoor Lire has re- 
ferred to me your request for information about 
Florida fishing. 

There are two types of fishing available here, in 
either of which any man may have much fun 
and luck. 

If you want to fish in salt water, the waters 
of the Halifax River and Indian River, and the 
surf offer great sport. These rivers named are 
really inlets from the Atlantic Ocean, with tides 
running in and out of them daily. They abound 
in sea bass running from 5 to 30 pounds in 
weight, and in ocean trout and many other vari- 
eties of salt water fish. If you desire to try this 
out, I would suggest you write to Mrs..... ., 
Ponce Park, Fla., asking her for rates, etc. 
She lives at Mosquito Inlet, 12 miles south of 
Daytona Beach. She has boats, fishing tackle, 
guides, and bait, and everything you would need. 
I imagine her rates for boarding would be 
about $10, although I am not certain about 
this. She charges $1 per day for boats, and 
her best guide gets $5 per day. If you took 
him I know you would catch fish. No fishing 
license is required for fishing in salt water. 

If you would like to fish in fresh water you 
would find .... ., Lake Apopka, Fla., to be an 
ideal place for you. This camp is located on 
Lake Apopka, a lake probably 8 or 10 miles in 
diameter. It abounds in large-mouth black bass 
which is one of the sportiest fresh water game 
fish. Most of them jump clear of the water sev- 
eral times before being landed. They run in 
size in that lake up to 15 pounds. 

You could get a cottage with bedroom, bath, 
and kitchenette, from them for about $1 per 
day and camp, or you could board with them for 
about $1.75 per day, they furnishing everything. 
They can furnish you with all tackle needed in- 
cluding live bait, which would probably be the 


best for you to use, or artificial bait. They rent 
their boats for 50 cents per day, or with an 
outboard motor attached for $3 per day. I 


do not believe you would need a guide. You 
might get one of the native boys to go with you 
for the first few hours. You would need a non- 
resident county fishing license for Orange County, 
Fla., which would cost you $3.50—procurable 
from the county judge’s office of Orlando, Fila., 
which is the county seat, 15 miles east of Lake 
Apopka. You would have no difficulty in Jo- 
cating this camp as it is well known in this sec- 
tion. 

I am inclosing a card about a salt water fish- 
ing place. I have never been there but I suspect 
they would afford fine fishing, as some of my 
friends have had wonderful luck there. I do 
not know about cost. You could write to them 
of that. If I can be of any further service to 
you let me know.—E. D. Brownlee. 


Moose iri Northern Quebec 

W. T. B., MD.:—Your inquiry regarding hunt- 
ing moose in Northern Quebec has been re- 
ferred to me. 

To get a moose, like anything else, you must 
go where everyone doesn’t; a little farther in. 
There is good hunting north of Quebec but not 
guaranteed. Northern Quebec, taking Angliers, 
Quebec, as a starting and outfitting point is ex- 
cellent and you are sure to get your moose. 

I wouldn’t advise you to drive right through 
to Angliers as this village is in the Clay Belt 
and this being the rainy season up there the 
roads are not always dependable. But you can 
drive to Toronto (get a road map of Ontario 
here) and go up Younge St., which is the be- 
ginning of Route No. 11 and the gateway to the 
North. Go up through Barre, Huntsville, 
Novarr, Trout Creek and continue to Callandar. 
Here turn to your right to Mattawa; good roads 
can’t miss. This village is on the border 


you 


River. 


small 


of Ontario and Quebec on the Ottawa 
Store your car here. From Mattawa a 
lumber train, carrying a passenger car, will take 
you to Angliers where you can meet your guides 
and outfit at the..... 

This branch railroad is operated by the Cana- 
dian Pacific and they will be glad to help you 
in any way. 

For guides 
wire to .. 


write or 
Quebec, 


that know this country 
North Timiskamang, 
and fie will supply any other guides 
need. If he is not available get in touch 
.. Angliers, Quebec. These fellows 


will 
with 
know 


you 


their 


stuff and are dependable. Be prepared to 
stay in the “bush” 12 to 15 days and be sure 
they take you “Up the Winawash Way.” Both 
these guides know Lily Pad Lake and sur- 


rounding country and you’re sure of your moose 
here and almost sure of a bear. 

You can get your license at Villa Marie, on the 
train between Mattawa and Angliers, or at 
Angliers. There is a game warden at Villa 
Marie who is a fine fellow and will enlighten you 
on the country you hunt in. 


The season opens September 10. Your license 


costs $25. This gives you the privilege to 
hunt in general; moose, bear, ducks, deer and 
all small and big game. 

The rifles mentioned are okeh. Your clothing 
should include two complete changes (woolen 
underwear) a slicker and a few extra pair of 
woolen socks. The guides will furnish tents, 
blankets, etc. 

The Winawash trip always produces you 
trophies and every day is a red-letter day. If 
you desire any further information write to me 
and I will be glad to furnish it Also, I will 


M. Koval. 


be glad to hear of your success.—J. 


Fishing Near Cleveland 
W. E., OHIO:—Ovrpoor Lire has forwarded 


me a copy of your letter on fishing within 150 
miles of Cleveland. That distance should pro- 
vide you with good angling. 

The Vermilion River is good in the spring 
for small-mouth, just about the best bet in this 
state. When weather is right in the fall, Lake 


Erie provides good bass fishing off of Vermilion, 
which is situated between Sandusky and Lorain. 
Some catters are caught in the river in the sum- 
mer. 

The Killbuck, Walhonding, lower Tuscarawas 
and Muskingum are all nice streams with small- 
mouth, channel catters, a few muskies and large 
shovelheads, weighing up to 60 These 
rivers are fished in the vicinity of Coshocton. 

Wingfoot Lake, near Akron, is a wonderful 
large-mouth proposition in the spring and the 
Portage Lakes, near Akron, as well as Spring- 
field Lake, are far from barren. Nice catches 
are made occasionally in Myer’s Lake, on the 
city limits of Canton, but it is hard fished. Then 
there is Westville Lake between Alliance and 
Salem and Pine Lake by Youngstown, which is 
wonderful fishing, but operated by direct de- 
scendants of Jesse James. 

Stretching out a bit farther to the extreme 
edge of the 150-mile limit brings you down into 
this part of the country where we. have 
small ponds and some good bass streams. 
dian Lake, or Lewiston Reservoir (over 
acres of water) are providing excellent cat fish 
ing and bass angling. It is a bit better in the 
spring and one of the best bits of crappie water 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. St. Mary’s Lake 
and Loramie Reservoir are good. Then swing 
up into the lower counties of Michigan and you 
have Devils Lake, Sand Lake, Wamplers Lake, 
Iron Lake, Mill Pond, Meadow Lake, Vineyard 
Lake and many others all grouped together. 

If you like scenery, I suggest the Walhonding 
and parts of the Killbuck as in addition to being 
the eyes, there is always that outside 


pounds. 


many 
In- 
1,000 


easy on 


The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


chance of snagging a musky as a stimulant. I 
have fished those rivers for nine years and have 
caught but one musky, an _ 18-pounder. Ben 
Robinson, fishing editor of Ourpoor LiFe, could 
give you more dope than I can on that vicinity, 
but I could furnish you with routes, maps of the 
fishing spots, names, places to stay and so on. 
Ilomer Bow. 


Deer Hunting in Missouri 

R. B., MO.:—If you do not already have one, 
write to the State Game and Fish Department 
at Jefferson City and ask for a Guide to Mis 
souri’s Outdoors. This doesn’t tell you much 
about deer hunting but I want to call your at- 
tention to the map for best deer territory, and 
this guide has an excellent map for the purpose. 

Beginning with Indian Trail State Park in 
Dent County, you will find a string of parks 
lying along and between the Current and Black 
Rivers. This section takes in the counties of 
Dent, Reynolds, Shannon, Carter, Wayne, Oregon 
and Ripley. Four of the largest parks in this 
strip of rough hills have been used as refuges 
for wild turkey and deer. These have pretty 
well stocked the country in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the parks, and deer were never entirely 
exterminated in outlying districts. Parts of Dent 
County should be fine for hunting but I have no 
personal knowledge of the best localities. The 
rest of the territory lying along the Current 
River I know very well and have seen deer in 
several different places. 

You might go into Van Buren, get best local 
information, most deer herds reported southwest 
a few miles. Go in a day or two before the 
season opens and get some hill dweller to act 
as guide. . : at Van Buren, has some 
knowledge of the deer there. Don’t know whether 
he would guide for deer hunters or not, but I 
have had him as guide on float trips and know 
he is good there, and you can pretty well de- 
pend on his advice. Anyway, you will have lots 
of competition and better have a farmer, timber 
worker or the like for a paid hunting partner. 
[ expect to go into Oregon County. I will not 
know what native will go with me until I get 
there, but he will be my friend in thirty minutes 
and telling me much I need to know to get that 
8-peint buck. 

Down in the corner of Ripley County, north- 
west of Doniphan, there are some deer and if you 
investigate further, get in touch with 
They run up and down the river there 
in touch with conditions in a manner 


care to 


keeping 


few attain. They can be reached at Doniphan. 
Another suggestion. If you pass through any 
of the state parks near where you expect to 


hunt, get in touch with the keeper of the park 
and ask him for information. I have found them 
reliable and well up on game and fish conditions 
in the surrounding country. Or you could write 
them before going, simply addressing them as 
keeper and naming the park with the nearest 
post office.—J. Carl Ferguson.* 


Hunting in Arizona 
J. M. W., KANS.:—Your letter regarding hunt 
ing in Arizona, south of Springerville, has been 
for answer by Ovrpoor Lire. 


referred to me 
You wish to know whether or not the land is 
privately owned. No, it is not: practically all 


of the land on which the hunting is good lies 
within the National Forests. One does not 
have to have any other permit than the regular 
State Hunting License. There are, however, a 
few areas set aside as refuges, but these will 
be well posted before the season opens. 

There are hunting lodges scattered throughout 
the mountains where one can secure lodging and 
hire horses and guides, if one so desires. How 
ever it is not absolutely necessary to have horse 


or guide, since our mountains, while reaching 
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] high altitudes, are so that one can drive a car of the Rogue or near Grants Pass or practical] 
| into them almost anywhere, and right into good anywhere in Southern Oregon is good. If you 
Get Yours Next Spring in game country. You can camp anywhere; there want mule deer, go to Bly on the Klamath Lake 















A i A are no restrictions. view Highway and get information there Hunt 
| Horse hire is usually 2 to $2.50 per day ing license will cost you $15.—Dr. J. P. Bra: 



















. 
| > 
Make plans now for a real hunting | and guides charge $5. The Arizona non-resi- 
trip in the last American Frontier. Get dent license is $35 This entitles you to 
a Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring. one buck. two turkeys, one bear and Gok hunt- ‘ ‘ Mountain Lion 
There’s no other trophy like it the Pe aeedle hick lat . sails - , W. W., ILL. I have been told personally | 
: . y . “CO > e re rting eT 1 ) > . 
world over this giant of all beasts! —, Vas ane N at J. karting wit the other the state game warden, that mountain lior 
This is the pioneer hunting organiza- | season closes in November. practically extinct in New Mexico. I have lived 
tion of the North, operating th ougho it Ss There will be a_ section opened st th of in the state almost twenty-five years and think 
Alaska. pa oe we my Aner any other | Springerville which has been closed for nearly his statement true 
group or individuals advertising hunt- ai Pies .. pst 1 iain es an , "7 ; , 
ing expeditions to Alaska. This is our wen “  . ate rr ee “oa “7 = There are a few scattered lio waeg _ 
SEVENTH year of itior kinds and is large enough to provide good hunt- tate but none to the extent of making the state 
’ in for all —- . Jecher 7 } 
Folder available t risme Cable ing for all.—E. C. Becher. worthy of the name of a lion state There ; 
Address AGTA a few in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains he 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. Bear in Pennsylvania tween Santa Fe and Las Vegas and alsx 
Box L. Anchorage, Alaska EF E. PA “ages bgarege ‘nquiry scattered over all the great mountain ranges. It 
to Ovrpoor Lire regardi where to go to hunt Would be utterly useless for a stranger to expe< 
bear in Potter County, will say bear range over to have success hunting these. 
a lot of country, and are the hardest animal in Phe ony & sible gre von tor ne : 
this country to hunt. To locate the bear one must kind of expedition you propose would be on the 
1 ; . "7 : Gil or the Black Ranges out of Silve ( 
find where their best feed is. I do not believe sla, ' ac ang . . 
there is any better bear section than the country the extreme southwest of the state You hae = 
that lies south of U. S. Route 6, from the top of have no great difficulty in getting horses, but if 
Dentor Hill to Galeton across t the Jerse y you get lion dogs you will have t , ] 
Shore Pike (Pa. Route 44) This takes in the dog prices I would not guarantee that a Gs 
West Branch (which joins Pine Creek at Gale- 8¢t them at all, though I think you cat 


I know this will be a disappointing I 


ton) and the Lowsey which comes info Pine 
Creek about 6 miles above Galeton, also the left- 
hand branches on the Nine Mile Now the best 
section up the West Branch is the ridge west 
of the Sunken Branch which has a lot of beech 


I might just as well give it all to you at once 
The time you set is entirely too limite It 
should not be less than thirty days Vew 


Mexico.—D. A. Paddock 











timber on it, and is a mighty good place for bear. 

Lyman Run is also good You get into this Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

country through Galeto: M. D., N. J.:—At this time I can locate no bet 
Kettle Creek country s als very good ter place than the east side of Cayuga Lake 


Th HOLLYWOO D you see it all depends on what feed the bear between Cayuga and Union Springs, fishing the 
e = prefer. When bear find feed they like they move points along the shore, with a second choice of 


right into the east side of Seneca from Pastime Park 


around very little, and you have te 


them before you know there are any bear in the down. 
country You might hunt a week mile away You can find any number of places to stay at 
f look te th hore. Your 


and not see a fresh sign. My advice is to tourist homes, or to t 












































































er as much ountry as possible you locate license will cost you $5.50 and I t ., 4 t 
HOLLYWOOD & “aeeagvige ~gge one There oe 1" . : 
| them.—Byron E. Cottrell. considered as well spent money when the tri 
€ateshtiee over 
. . Cayuga, on Cayuga Lake, is a matt of 10 
California Deer — ’ : : 
, . . ¥ ' miles west of Auburn and n be reached by 
W. O. S., CALIF One of the best places taking route 17 to Binghamton, the [ S. ll t 
‘ a { g route 17 3 ¥ m, then 11 te 
to go in Ventura County is to tollow the Ridge Cortland. and Route 28 to Auburn. the: out 
Route out of Los Angeles A few miles beyond . . ; ee , 
. ? Cayuga Street, straight into the Village of 
a small town well over the grade, a place called Car - eet ae coe 4 
; ; ae ayuga where inquir readily locate seve 
Gorham, turn left up to the town of Fraser "ade ‘ aid s tae ee fiend A y 
: waces you if r - yu neadqt 
Mountain Park. Pass on through this town 2 . mt ‘ 
. , . , P. Fisher 
or 3 miles. Watch for ranger station. Inquire 
or lire« ms . Springs : > ¢ Z , 
for directions to Sand Springs. Make camp ~ Vegreville District, Alberta, Can. 
Sand Springs ’ rt s yr yrth- hate 
Sand ing — hunt - rth, Mer t, or mm os H. G.. MONT. Wise Selhnw seine ’ 
as do ) u sol southeas ) - ° . e ’ ‘ 
east. not : = ( at 1, outheast or south in the Vegreville district of Alberta, Cas . has 
west, i y 1 wil pe in danger ot gettin into a been forw — to me for reply 
refuge Be sure to carry a shovel and ax Tha } * 
“ ”° : : rhe best all-weather road to the V« e€ se 
BEAR HUNTERS | with you or you will not be permitted to go on. tion ; Calgary dicectly north to 1 
ein = 10n S via ‘alga direct north t ir ntor 
[here are some very fine large bucks taken out ’ i li AR EP age gs 
™ ° . . ‘ - anc en so eas Oo e destination S @ 4 
Now booking for spring bear hunting: shots of the above-mentioned districts every year.— : , 1" ‘ ; 
guaranteed, Summer fishing and tourists par > 3 lofivies - litt roundabout, but you will get ette roads 
ties Fall hunting elk, sheep, moose, deer, 7 . and, in addition, see a much more varied type of 
antelope and bear. Make reservations early | country. There is a good graveled 1 t 
PLUMMER HUNTING Co. rimagami Fishing Edmonton, if you go through Calgary 
LANDER, WYO. EDITOR I wish to express my appreciation Guns (shotguns) and rifles (but not including 
for the accuracy of the information received from pistols or revolvers) may be taken into Canada 
| your staff regarding my trip to Timagami, Ont. on a hunting trip without paying deposit, if you 
FLORIDA HUNTING AND FISHING | Ben C. Robinson and K. A. Cockburn advised declare them on proper forms with t toms 
Spend your vents vacation hu me promptly and very clearly on my difficulties officers as you cross the bound: tir 
famous “‘Suwanne neces Gonatar.” | | hag . . . 
aioe’ oo : ote ro il Wi ie Tur . "G boa | concerning tackle. mm any quaminy, % liable to = on 
Ducks, et Special daily Dove hoots ver private One afternoon in an hour’s trolling with an require passports. Small game-hunting st 
erased ‘citer I forida’s note ke” Ba ‘ Club Indian guide, I caught seven beauties Three for non-residents $5.—Raymon 
commodations, meal roou On boat and bass (largest 3% pounds), three dore, all 21 
private huntin territory fu l Se or limit two 2. res long Ss } sorther val hes 7 , = —_ 
Deer, five Turkey, two hundred Quell and ether seme | * ches long, and a 25-inch ne hern pike. These No Wisconsin Deer Season 
birds. ‘Trained bird dogs and deer hou for sale were all caught on a No. 3 spinner. We tried F. W. R., ILL.:—You recently inquired ut 
tates reasonal Ne. eason New. 20 to Feb. 15 live bait (worms) but without success. This is deer hunting in Wisconsin. I presume you have 
ustrated folder adare hn tent Ou , ae aidine itlieaitinad "a : : 
Herb. Thomas Hunting Club __ Worthington Springs, Fla. =e yee — st? 1 euperienset— Are heard by this time that there will be no « se 
ns son in Wisconsin this year. Our open seasons are 
every other year in the even* year, usually from 
REPTILES of the WORLD| | Squirrels in Oregon December 1 to 10.—H. W. Pripp 
by Raymond L. Ditmars J. F. F., CALIF.:—Your juiry to Ov1 
$4 00 Postpaid poor Lire about hunting and fi the Rogue Texas Deer 
. : P River Country has been directed to me In M. D. G.. TEX. Your letter to Ovtpoor 
This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or ’ . , - . , : 
professional. Lllustrated by almost 200 photographs taken regards to the fishing, we are having the best Lire, inquiring about hunting in the Big Bend 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and fishing of the year now, both for trout and steel- Country in Southwest Texas has been referred t 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators ;lizards and snakes. | - 1 . 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP reads Fly fishing is good while egg fishing will me. 
111 East Hitt Street, Mount Morris, Ill. get you more trout and as many  steelheads There are a great many black-tailed dee: 
possibly. Fish anywhere from Trail on the in the mountains and flat country and sn white 
Crater Lake Highway to Grants Pass. There is tails, known locally as “fantails,”’ in tl ‘ 
a road and highway parallel to the river prac- tain canyons. There are also son ¢ 
Puild a Summer Home tically all the way. Your license will cost you quite a few mountain lions. 
$3 for fishing You will find plenty of country in which y 
= D, ' Hi , ; g. ) ; } 1 
hese : Plans oryerd noah ayy Your inquiry seems to be mostly for squirrel may camp and hunt at will but my suggesti 
Draw .ugs are of summer cottages and cabins designed an a mae Dietoe 5 . . -e wee . s >» oe ~} » mer thas ¢ 
buile by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by hunting 1 am sorry to advise you that now he re I that y sh go to —— n and I a ne 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- in Oregon do we have an open season on any kind nominal fee of some $5 per day for a permit, 
7D e . e . + 
a mine of of squirrel except the digger. A few years ago horse and saddle for that may be just the dif 
y rh a malady practically wiped out our squirrel ference between a flat failure and one of the 
OUTDOOR LIFE population and we are trying to bring them back. best hunts you ever had. 


111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, I If you want deer hunting, on the upper reaches I spent my vacation during the ist deer 











on the ranch of . 75 miles south 
of Marathon in the Chisos Mountains and am en- 
closing a picture showing five bucks as evidence 
of our The range has been very good 
this year and my information is that the deer are 
plentiful—J. F. Nebb. 


season 


success. 


Montana Big Game 


L. W. P., IA.:—-The bear in the territory 
south of Glacier Park will not be in den by 
October 15 nor in any other section of Mon- 
tana, unless we should have a very early winter, 
which doesn't happen often. There is no closed 
season on bear in Montana, but it is necessary 
to have a big-game license to hunt them, as 
they are classed as game animals. Non-resident 
big-game license is $30 which entitles you to 
hunt all big game. 

The season opens on deer and elk October 15 
and closes November 15. Further for your 
information, the Montana State Fish and Game 


Commission just recently declared an open season 
on Rocky Mountain goats in the territory 
the west side of the Bitter Root River, in Ravalli 
County. The open from October 15 
to November 15 both inclusive. The lim't 
is one goat of either sex for each person. 

As for a guide and packer in this section, get 
in touch with - You will find him 
an expert packer and he knows the country and 


on 


season is 


dates 


has the horses and equipment to take you into 
the big game.—N. G. Ashley. 
Orange City, Florida 
T. H. L., KY.:—You will find good, large 
mouth black bass fishing in the St. Johns River 
about 3 or 4 miles out of Orange City, on a 


good, paved road, or in a large number of beau 


tiful lakes of varying sizes, within 5 to 10 
miles of the town. Our bass run large down 
here, many as large as 10 to 12 pounds being 
caught in this vicinity every year. Most of our 
fishing is done by casting, though there is spring- 
ing up a small school of fly fishers. You can 
rent boats at the river for river fishing, but for 
lake fishing you really need a portable boat and 
trailer. A county license will cost you $3.25, 
and you will not need to go outside Volusia 
County for fresh-water fishing. 

I actually take all my sport by hunting dur- 


ing the season you speak of, but it is good fish 


ing time also. In speaking of your letter to a 

friend, he told of seeing a 12-pound bass caught 

last Christmas Day.—E. D. Brownlee. 
Woodcock 


J. J. W., PA.:—I nowhere in the 


: p ® suppose 
world can better woodcock hunting be found than 


in New Brunswick, just a short distance from the 
Maine state line. There is a section about 35 or 
40 miles southwest of Fredericton, N. B., which 
has most satisfactory woodcock hunting. Mr. 
re re Wirrall Station, N. B., can probably 
give you information about this, though I am not 
certain. He is a moose and fishing guide, but 
the woodcock shooting is right in his territory 
and he would know about it. 

There is another place in Maine, the exact lo 
cation of which I do not know, but if you will 
write P and give him my name I think 
he will tell you where to go. I talked to him 
personally about this at a banquet at which we 
both spoke in Portland this summer and he told 
me that nights in the early fall last year the 


flight was so great that the moon was obscured 


Chairman Commissioners of Birds. 


Northern Michigan 
H. H., MICH.: 
about Luce and 


Michigan, I will 


good 


In answer to your questions 
Schoolcraft Counties in Northern 
say that both of these counties 
are for deer hunting. The swamps 
ind hardwood tracts of land north of the D. S. S 
& A. are all excellent territory for deer hunting 

As to maps and charts showing details of the 


very 


small rivers, I will say that if you will write to 

the Chamber of Commerce at Newberry, Mich., 

they will be glad to furnish you with maps lo 

cating the streams and good hunting territories. 
C. E. Byers. 


Rabbits and Pheasants Near New York 
M. J. J., N. Y¥.:—It will not be necessary for 
to travel 100 miles to find cover where you 
can get your limit on both rabbit and pheasant 
Most any rural section of the state may he 
visited, but probably the best shooting will he 
found in the territory south and west of Newark. 

The State Fish and Game Association has 
carried on extensive of stocking 


you 


an 


program 
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fields this As a would hunt 
n Somerset, Middlesex, or Monmouth County. 
As you of the 
fail to nonresident 
wardens will make a 
this gunners 


year. preference I 


are not a resident state, do not 


obtain a 
deputies 
against 


license. Game 


special drive 


not 


and 
year properly 
licensed. 

The November 10, with a daily 
game bag of two male pheasants and ten rabbits 


allowed.—Chas. A. Pascall. 


season opens 


Hunting in N. W. Ohio 


a. J. BB, Gero Pheasants are plentiful in 
the lowlands north of Carey, Ohio, and fairly 
abundant along most of the streams in Seneca, 
Hancock, and Wyandot County. 

Rabbits, no place in particular, wherever cover 
and protection is offered on farms you will find 
rabbits. 

Partridges are found in Defiance, VanWert 
ind the counties bordering Indiana Line.—Chas. 
F. Daniel 

Exceedingly Detailed 

EDITOR:—This is to advise you that I re- 
ceived an exceedingly interesting and detailed 
letter from your correspondent, Mr. J. H. Tomp- 


kins. Please accept my thanks for the courtesy 
and attention you accorded my request Be we 
Mandeville, New York City 





Please Be Definite 
UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 


personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 


mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 


It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
for sport. Two who 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a not elsewhere obtainable 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which 
ask The thoroughness 
value of the service we can give you is in di 
rect proportion to the definiteness 
Please make your inquiry as specific 
and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 


country any men have 


service whet 


our 


readers may us. and 


of your 
question 
possible 


as 











A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taker. was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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City.. 


State 
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Game Heads, Rugs, 
Robes, etc., make ideal 


GIFTS 


for Home, Office, Den 
or Mountain Cabin 


For Xmas or Birthday— 


Sportsmen and nature lovers receive with delight 
any gift selected from Jonas’ famous collection 
of game mounts. Richly illustrated Art Catalog 
shows everything. Special folder shows BAR- 
GAINS in lamp stands, ink wells, ash trays and 
other novelties made from hoofs, horns, skulls, etc. 


Folder and Catalog FREE—Write Today 
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GREEN’S 
Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the 
road, 60 miles into the North Woods. The entrance to 
the Wilderness where Muskies and game fish abound—a 
well as Moose, deer, bear. Here we have our Hunting 
Camps Fine lake trout during October. Visit om 
outlying camps which are 15 and 20 miles trom main 
camp. 

If you write us, we will refer you to guests who come 
yearly and competent guides will take care of your ever) 
want Only Camp in operation the vear around Write 
or wire Folders upon request 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


<= 





You Get... 
So Much MORE 
INTERNATIONALLY known 
the habitual stopping 
place of world travelers. . . 


conveniently accessible to 
all Loop activities . . . foods 
of surpassing excellence. 


Spacious and smartly ele- 
gant rooms. Distinguished 
accommodations at remark- 
ably reasonable cost. Rates 
begin at $4 per day. Perma- 
nent Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 














Florida Trapshooting 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at DeLeon 
Springs, Florida “The Fountain of Youth.’’ 
Hunting fishing, boating, golf and all outdoor 
sport Write F. N. Burt, President of the Spring 


Garden Ranch Trapshooting Club at DeLeon 


Springs, Fla., for particulars. 











10,000 CAMP SITES — 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 





ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and 
equipment of each camp Sent postpaid for 35 cents 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 111 E. itt St., Mount 
Morris, Ill 














Chasing Pronghorns on Horseback 


In 1889 the pronghorn country was east of the Sierra Madre Range, and south 
of San Joaquin. Hunters picked horses with known stayin 


powers, and at- 
tempted to ride the antelopes down. 


At first the herd would almost distance 
them, but in time the wind of the horses would prove the better, and they 
would get close enough to the herd for the hunters to pick out individual prong- 

horns and shoot them from horseback. 
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uNtING in the Land of P ita 


. 


By Harry McGuire 


N OCT. 1, 1930, a merry cavalcade of hunters crossed 

the International Bridge from Eagle Pass, Tex., to 

Piedra Negras, Mex. The first car was a truck, load- 

ed to the gunwales with food, tents, and duffle of all 

kinds, driven by Frank Keckler and a young assistant, Alex. 
Then came a Ford coupe containing the leader of our party, 
our host, Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio; Dr. Sidney 
Kaliski of the same metropolis, and G. A. Critchfield of 
Geary, Okla. Then an open Ford driven by Harvey Pollay 
(he and Keckler were the head guides and major-domos of 
the expedition), carrying also Paul Whipple, associate editor 
of Outpoor Lire. These men, with myself, constituted the 
hunting party. But crossing into Mexico with us were 
Judge Fitch of Eagle Pass, Maury 
Maverick of San Antonio, and other 


cheese when I, taking a last cast in the midst of lily pads in 
very shallow water, hooked a fighting, mauling bass that 
would have weighed perhaps 2 pounds. After landing him 
[ took a second from the same spot, but this one gave up 
without much fight. Stomach examination revealed that they 
were feeding on frogs and small catfish. Well, we said, 
there were bass in Mexico. 

Our progress in the afternoon was leisurely, for there were 
blue quail and bobwhites at which to shoot. This blue (or 
scaled) quail is a funny fellow. When you run across a 
covey alongside the road, they will scatter and run, dodging 
about among the low bushes and cactus. They are very hard 
to flush. Perhaps you will run after them, trying to force 
them to flush. By the time one goes 
up you are out of breath. He is away 





friends and _ well-wishers who had 
paved the way for our entry, and who 
were now to share with us the hos- 
pitality of Mexican officials of the 
state of Coahuila and of the city of 
Piedra Negras. Out at Buena Vista, 
in a beer garden under the trees, we 
were welcomed into Mexico by a 
charming group of Mexican officials 
and business leaders. Skoal to you, 
gentlemen! We will not soon forget 
that rousing barbecue of cabrito 
(young goat), tortillas, aguacate salad, 
nor the friendship you and all your 
people showed throughout the entire 
trip to this rough, uncouth-looking 
hunting expedition. 

After the barbecue and the Mizpahs 
of our Mexican hosts we drove 80 
miles south with our two Fords and 
the truck, and by nightfall had made 
the town of Rosita Mines, the only 
settlement of any size which we 
touched on the way. into the hunting 
country. Here we were royally enter- 
trined by Dr. Miguel Long. Early the 
next morning found us slowly travers- 
ing the dim roads along the Sabinas 
River. At noon we stopped in a lovely 
grove of pecan and cypress trees along the river, and several 
of us wetted a line in Mexican waters to see if this dry bar- 
ren country did in truth harbor large-mouth bass. The 
water, shaded by the overhanging trees, was deep and calm; 
lily pads and underwater growths were thick. It was very 
silent in that noble grove; only the sounds of occasional chat- 
tering squirrels and of our plugs chunking in the water could 
be heard. Some of my duffle had been lost in the scramble 
on leaving Rosita Mines that morning; and as a result I had 
only a Shannon spinner with which to lure the bass. None 
of us had much luck. Doc Jackson broke the spell by taking 
a very small bass, which he returned to the water. The 
others had given up the fishing and hit into the ham and 








G. A. Critchfield with a couple of 
quail for the camp larder 


like a shot, at some unexpected angle. 
You probably miss. Then another 
goes up behind you, flying low with 
whirring speed. Miss again and damn 
your inaccuracy. By now the rest of 
the covey is scattered, running heaven 
knows where. You return to the car 
with perhaps one bird, with perhaps 
nothing. Some say these birds are not 
sporty, because they are so difficult to 
flush. But one who has missed as 
many as I have after racing after 
them through the thorn bushes, after 
cursing them as they rose when one 
least expected them to, flying at some 
uncalculated angle, low and very fast 
—that one will probably say, as I do, 
that they are just a little foo sporty. 





BY THE middle of the afternoon we 
had covered the 22 miles to Bill 
Finan’s ranch, where we made camp 
along the banks of little Gaucho 
Creek. Here, in the milky, sluggish 
water I took another bass, about 1% 
pounds. Toward evening four of us 
drove over the plains to the Alamo 
River, and out of that blue-white water 
we took five more, averaging perhaps 
1% pounds. This was an ideal river to fish. All that we 
took came from the reeds along the shallow shore; and 
the scrappers seemed to show little preference as between my 
Shannon spinner, Whipple’s Bassoreno, and Doc Jackson’s 
little fly and spinner. 

The third day we had 100 miles to go to reach the main 
camp on Doc Jackson’s 87,000-acre hunting ranch. All roads 
in that forsaken country are tough. The going is slow, even 
in dry weather. But if it rains, the devil pays for it. Now 
it had rained scarcely three drops in all that land in the last 
four months, and Doc said: “Pray that it rains in the hill 
country above the main camp, so the acorns will be good 
and bears will be in.” We prayed, we called on Pluvius— 
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and he answered our prayers too soon. As we drove through 
the picturesque Alameda Canyon, with sheer stone walls 
rising like vine-clad battlements on one side, and the thick 
lavender sinesa (sage) blossoms dropping in our car as we 
brushed through them, mists were forming ahead. The big, 
black, thorn bushes began to drip moisture. 

In the early arternoon we came out of the 36-mile canyon 
onto high grasslands studded with pita, and went down into 


the Encantada, a long, flat valley bordered by low pita hills. 


fhe truck was miles in the lead, Pollay, Kaliski, and I in 
the car behind. Suddenly Pollay said, “I see antelope 
ahead!” We turned off the road and traveled in second 


rasslands toward the two objects 
we saw they were coyotes. 
We rushed for them. 


vear across the valley g 
Pollay Sav As 


They stood motionless, watching us. 


we drew nearer 


They began to move slowly 
iway. We stopped when about 


acar. The only practical way to get a shot is to put the car 
in second gear, if the plains are as hard to travel over as 
they are in Mexico, and running as close as you can, jump 
out and shoot as the fleet phantoms of the plains sweep away 
from you. 

Yet I persisted in wanting to try at least one day on horse 
back. I was afforded this opportunity because of the wet 
condition of the valley we were in. Suffice it to say that 
although three of us rode all one day, and saw three ante- 
lope, there wasn’t a chance of getting within gunshot range 
on horseback. In the old days, maybe. 

Today antelope are probably more frightened by any 
moving object, their curious gullibility seems a thing of the 
past, and one who imagines he can stalk them on foot or 
| be sadly disillusioned when he 

goes into the field. By mod 

ern hunters it simply 


run them on horseback wil 





from them, and 


150 yards 
| jumped out. | 


Kaliski and 
missed two shots at the right- 
hand one as he trotted off. 
Kaliski got the other one with 
his first shot, straight through 
the body, a fine, clean kill. He 
using a Winchester 





Was 
\Iodel 54 ( 30-06 ) mounted 
with scope. 


|! WAS raining now, but 
we were only about 10 
miles from our destination. 
fhe ground grew soft. Pres- 
ently we came up to Keckler 
and the truck, stuck fast in 
the mud. For two hours we 
worked with that massive 
load, but the adobe soil proved 
and soft. ° rd 

nightfall we got the two 


too slick Towa a 





done because it can’t be « 
successfully. 

The second day in Sereno 
camp it was still drizzling. 
Doc Jackson, Kaliski, Critch 
field, and I decided on a dee: 
hunt, which would mean mov- 
ing to the El Rito temporary 
camp, about 9 miles north 
west in the mountains. From 
this camp we could also hunt 
bear if there were any in the 
upper country. Keckler, who 
guided us on this part of the 
trip, had with him one of the 
best packs of bear and lion 
dogs I have ever seen—nine 
so-called “tree ” prob 
ably a cross between English 
foxhounds, and coon 





dogs, 


1 7 
hounds. 


Harry McGuire contemplating the cap of a boiling 
radiator 


\ TE*MOVED to this new 


camp in the morning. As 





Fords into camp, but the 
truck was left where it last 
went down. It was some 


they rot it in. 
duffle on the 
in next 


days before 
The tents and 
truck were brought 
day by horses sent out from 
camp. 

The Sereno (dew) camp 
consisted of one small adobe 
cook shack and two dugouts, 
all roofed with pita leaves. 
Three tents were also erected. 
The pita roots were excellent 
in dry weather, but that night 
they dripped aqua pura like 
sieves; we were too tired, 
however, to be kept from 
sleep even by periodic douses 
from above. We awoke to 
find that it was still raining. 

The Mexican government 
had graciously issued to our 
party special permits to kill a buck antelope apiece. In 1922 
they were accorded a ten vear closed season at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of the Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund. Though untortunately this protection has 
been largely nominal (even the game protector paid by the 
Fund, who was also a guide, having proved himself a noto- 
rious game slaughterer) the antelope, at least in the part of 





Coahuila visited by us, have done well in recent years. 

Now all the modern antelope hunting that is done in Mex- 
ico is carried on, just as it has been in the Wyoming special 
antelope seasons, Before the 
days of the auto sportsmen used whatever method might give 
them a shot—they attracted the curious animals by lying 
down on their backs and holding up their legs; or they tried 
to approach on horseback, then gave chase, firing as they 
did so; or, as the old print reproduced herewith as a frontis- 
piece demonstrates, they got as close as they could in trains 
vehicles, then jumped out and shot at the fleeing 
itelope will run at the first sight of 


with the help of automobiles. 


or other 


animals. In these days ar 





Critchfield and his nicely pronged buck antelope 


cook and wrangler we had 
two excellent Mexicans, 
Moises and Jose, good work 
ers; and Moises in particular 
was a first-rate guide in ad- 
ae dition. We were all soaked 
by the time we got in. Ironi- 
cal to say the least; for all 
this country suffers from lack 
of moisture during most of 
the year. There is no con 
sistent supply of running 
water, not even enough water 
to support cattle. Tanajas, o1 
water holes in the rocks, are 
sometimes many, many miles 
apart. Our Sereno camp was 
beside one, and so was this 
El Rito camp in the hills. 
Minor miracles of nature, 
these life-giving tanajas; for 
they seem to hold almost a 
constant supply of water, regardless of drouth, evaporation, 
or the searing sun of the summer months. They are not 
spring fed; seepage from deep strata is the only possible 
explanation I could offer. 

But now the rains sent a veritable torrent of water down 
the dry “creek” bed alongside the El Rito camp. We dried 
out a bit, and shortly after noon the sun broke through the 
mists, revealing the beauty of this upper country. Here and 
there a grove of yellow pine; but the verdure is mostly low 
scrub oak. Prickly pear and other kinds of cactus grow 
between, and often inviting grass. Real soil is rare; most 
of the country is rock a short distance under the surface. 

We saddled up and rode north toward the Red Hill, a 
low cone a few miles from camp. Frank followed with 
his hounds. We spread out perhaps 100 yards apart, alert 
to detect any movement that would betray a deer. We had 
not ridden more than a mile or so when I got my first thrill 
ing sight of a Sonora whitetail. Suddenly from the bushes, 
slightly to my left, a beautiful, slender form leaped up, not 
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25 yards from me. I started to 
jump from my horse, but instantly 
saw that it was a doe. A very big 
one. Her white-flag tail held aloft 
like a proud banner, in undulating 
leaps she crossed in front of me, 
graceful and dignified as any 
Grecian nymph. I sat on my horse 
and marveled at her exceeding beauty 
as she vanished in the low growth 
ahead. 

A few minutes later I saw another 
doe which ran over a hill to my 
left, perhaps 100 yards away. Short- 
ly after Doc Jackson, who was next 
in line to me, at my left, held up 
his hand as a signal to stop. I 
waited and watched him. He dis- 
mounted and moved into a clump 
of trees. Ahead he saw a deer 
standing, mostly hidden, in some 
oaks. The deer stared at Doc and 
Doc stared at the deer. They were 
not 75 yards apart. Doc didn’t 
shoot because he couldn’t make out 
antlers in the maze of foliage obscur- 
ing the deer’s gray-brown form. 
Finally the deer turned suddenly and 
was gone; and in one clear glimpse 
of the vanishing animal Doc saw 
that it was a spike buck. 

We moved on to the head of a canyon near the base of 
the Red Hill. Frank and his dogs went down into the can- 
yon to see if they could find a bear trail, and possibly run a 
bear up the steep sides. Critchfield and Kaliski rode out 
on the north rim and waited; Doc Jackson, Moises, and I on 
the south. A few times we faintly heard the dogs down in 
the unseen bed of the canyon far below. But that was all, 
though we waited perhaps an hour and a half. We had 
feared that it was a little early for bear to be in the country, 
despite the succulent acorns, growing mellow and ripe under 
the stimulus of the unusual moisture. Apparently our fears 
were justified. 





N OUR way back to camp Doc and Moises were to my 

lett, hidden by the slope of a rocky hill, when I heard 
two shots. Doc had jumped a fine buck and missed him 
twice. 

After a supper of tortillas (fried corn meal and water 
dough) and bacon (bacon in a hunter’s camp! Bah, what 
hunters, we!) we tried to sleep. The clouds had settled 
down again and were dripping unmercifully—so were our 
two soaked tents. I slept comparatively dry in my well-pro- 
tected eiderdown, but Doc’s old cotton sleeping bag soaked 
up moisture like a sponge, and he didn’t look like any lily 
the next morning, I can tell you. Brawny Critchfield and 
small Kaliski had tried to be a couple of Siamese twins in 








A characteristic Mexican town of that territory 











A scene typical of the hunting country. Photo by Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


one sleeping bag. I have never seen anything more ridicu- 
lous, more hilariously mirth-provoking than Critch trying 
to squeeze himself into that bag after Kaliski had got in. 
Half of Critch stuck out the rest of the night. He never did 
get all the way in. Pardon me if I laugh, gentlemen. .. . 
Next morning it had cleared slightly. Frank and the 
dogs again sought bear sign along a draw to the south, 
while the rest of the party divided and followed the ridges 
on either side. No luck, though at the top of the draw, 
high up on a knoll, Doc and I jumped two does that were 
over the top and away in a twinkling. Shortly after I sep- 
arated from the rest of the party; but I jumped no deer, 
though I traveled the rough mesa country east till I could 
look right over the edge into the Encantada country, the 
great valley land from which we had come, and where we 
would later hunt antelope. Critch and Doc Jackson, on the 
other hand, got shots at four different bucks as they re- 
turned to camp toward sunset. Critch got seven shots and 
Doc five. I refuse to repeat their varied and sundry alibis 
here. But I will say that shooting whitetails on this rough, 
bush-clad tableland is sport that calls for superlative marks- 
manship at top speed—as we were to find out next day. 
The morning of the 7th we broke camp. On the way 
back to the valley Frank and his dogs covered several can- 
yons, hoping to find a bear’s trail, in which case we were 
to rush to where the dogs would be sounding. Doc, Critch, 
the two Mexicans (Moises and Jose) and I 
went southwest, past the Los Palmos tanaja, 
and up on the top of the mesa at the head of 
Wethers Canyon. Critch and Jose were on a 
ridge about % mile off. On our side, Moises 
rode in the middle, Doc on the left next a 
steep canyon, I on the right. We rode perhaps 
an hour without seeing anything. Then I saw 
a dull brown shape move ahead. I leaped from 
my horse and pulled my rifle from the scabbard, 
only to discover that the animal, which by now 
was bounding off to the left, was a doe. I could 
not see Moises or Doc, but I knew the doe 
should cross in front of them. I remounted 
and had moved cautiously perhaps 50 yards 
ahead when I heard shots to the left. They 
sounded in rapid succession, six of them. I 
veered and rode rapidly to the edge of the can- 
yon, where Doc and Moises were standing. The 
doe I had scared up had run across in front of 
Doe and frightened out of their concealment 
two bucks, a big one and a little one. The 
three of them had gone down into the shallow 


canyon, where Doc (Continued on page 51) 
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A bass in a last frantic effort to free himself 





aking Bass and a Bath 


By J. P. Cuenin 


LACK bass are where you find them and they bite 
when they bite. That is what I believe about bass 
regardless of the moon’s phases, the action of the 
barometer, what the thermometer indicates, or the 

direction of the wind. For a few years at the beginning 
of my fishing experiences, | remained at home when a trip 
was planned because somebody said it 
useless to try for when the 


Was bass 


the bass begin to bite again. I don’t think the bass 
fight much even if we hook them,” he concluded. 

“Well,” I replied, “it never is anything but ‘exceptionally’ 
hot when I come to Marysville, and as for the bass not 
biting, 1 don’t think you fellows try for them during the 
summer. You run off to the high Sierra regions to fish 
when it gets hot in the valley but not 
because you have failed to get bass. You 





mercury was pushing the top out of the 
because the moon was full. 
Now it is my custom to go fishing when 
and where I[ can, and in spite of all 
predictions to the contrary, the fish bite 
when they are ready to bite. 

For months past | had been telling 
Jennings Pierce, chief announcer for 
the Pacific Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company, about the sport 
of taking black bass on fly rods. He is, 
or rather was, strictly a striped-bass 
fisherman, and I wanted him to try the 
black cousin of the striper, so on a 
night of last July we loaded my “6-40” 
boat on the roof of Elizabeth (one of 
Henry’s improved Lizzies) caught the 
midnight boat from San Francisco to 
Serkeley and started on our trip to 
Marysville to give J. P. his first try at 
black bass. 

At 3:30 a. m. we pulled into Marys- 
ville after a trip across the Sacramento 
Valley, and headed for the home of E. 
C. Powell, where we did justice to a hearty breakfast as 
we listened to him explain why we might not do so well 
because of the “unusual” spell of hot weather. 

“I’m afraid,” said Powell, “that this exceptionally hot 
weather we are having is going to spoil the fishing. We 
usually fish for bass up to about the end of May, then turn 
our attention to the trout in the mountain streams until 
October and November, when the valley waters cool and 


glass, or 








“J. P.”” admiring his first good bass 


are like the boys who hunt quail down 
in the grape country around 
They maintain that the birds are not to 
be found in the seedless-grape vine 
yards. There are quail in those grape 
fields, but a fellow has to bend low to 
get under the wires | 


Fresno 


strung along the 
rows, and that bending doesn’t appeal to 
them when the other fields afford s 
much easier walking.” 


A FTER further discussion on the sub- 


ject of bass not biting well during 
hot weather, we headed north along the 
highway toward Oroville, and turned 
east % mile to a little pond that could 
not be fished very well from shore. The 
surface of the water was almost covered 
with leaves from the trees overhanging 
the pond, and with little thought of suc 
cess .we slid the “6-40” boat into the 
water and started out. The name of the 
boat, by the way, was derived from the 
fact that it weighs 40 pounds and I built 
it in six hours. Some day I am going to describe the 
making of one of these light and handy boats. 

After. an hour’s fruitless casting we decided to move to 
another pond where there were no trees, so the boat was 
loaded and we headed back toward Marysville, then west 
about 20 miles to a tule-lined pond. Here we borrowed a 
boat from the rancher who owns the pond, launched my 
little boat, and away we went to find whether or not bass 
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would bite while the thermometer registered around 120 
degrees in the sun, which seemed very unlikely. 

Jennings and I were in the borrowed boat, a cranky “tule 
splitter,” and as we paddled up the narrow channel through 
the water growths, I began to have misgivings about getting 
any fishing. It was past 9 o’clock, fearfully hot and no 
shaded parts of the pond in which we might expect to hook 
a bass. I tried to appear confident, and explained to J. P. 
that bass did not read the weather reports, and that regard- 
less of the heat they would continue to eat and that we 
would have some sport. Arrived at the open water, I at- 
tached to his leader the homemade bug made with a yellow 
cork head, black hackle collar and 
yellow streamer tail, and then, as he 
had never hooked a bass, I took his 
rod to demonstrate how he should go 
about it. 

“The fish will be close to or in those 
water weeds,” I explained, “and the 
bug must be dropped as closely as 
possible to the weeds. The fly-casting 
instructions you had at the casting 
club will enable you to get the bug 
out the required distance, but only if 
you apply a snappy upward wrist ac- 
tion on the backcast, and then wait 
long enough for the line to straighten 
out behind before you start the for- 
ward cast. I’ll drop the bug over there 
close to the weeds,” I went 
on, “to show you how easily 
and gracefully it can be done.” 





N Y CAST placed the lure 
within a foot of the 
grass. “Now,” I said, “we 
allow it to remain motionless 
for a few seconds, then 
twitch it like this.” I jerked 
the bug along the water 3 or 
4 inches, then passed the rod 
to J. P., who raised the tip to 
take up the slack line, and 
this act again jerked the bug. 
I began to explain that the 
movement of the lure should 
be in short jerks, when there 
was a splash and a bass took 
the bug under water. Because 
of much slack line, or per- 
haps because the fish had merely taken 
hold of the long streamer tail, he was 
not hooked when J. P. finally struck. 

After explaining about keeping at 
least a fairly taut line and striking 
quickly but gently, J. P. began to fish. 
A dozen or more casts brought no 
strikes and I began to think perhaps 
that rise on the first cast would be one 
of the few we might get, when the 
bug was dropped into a little pocket in 
the weeds. On the third jerk a bass 
struck and was hooked, and J. P. was 
tied into his first bass. I back-paddled 
out from shore, while he, with some 
excitement and much exclaiming of 
delight, played his fish, which, despite 
hot weather, was putting up a good 
battle. It was not a large bass, prob- 
ably not more than 1% pounds, but 
on the pliant fly rod it fought well 
before being brought to the boat and taken aboard. During 
the next half hour a few small bass were hooked and re- 
leased, then the fish began to strike “short.” Perhaps they 
were not hungry and were merely poking at the bug out of 
curiosity. At any rate, J. P. was not hooking them, so we 
decided to try another bug I had made particularly for 
“short-striking” fish. This one had the yellow cork head 
and black hackle collar behind the head, but the yellow 
streamer hackles were tied at the eye of the hook and ex- 
tended outward and backward to a point just beyond the 

















Top—Powell having a bass unhooked 
Center—The boat on top of the car 
Bottom—Working a spinner 
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bend of the hook. “If they hit at all, they should feel the 
hook on this one,” I told J. P., as I paddled within easy 
casting range of an opening between a patch of lily pads 
and the weeds along shore. “Just smack the bug into that 
pocket,” I directed, ‘‘and let’s see what happens.” 

The cast was perfect. The lure fell within a few inches 
of the edge of the lily pads. The first twitch of the bug 
brought no results, and the second and third were equally 
fruitless. Then a wave made by a moving fish appeared. 
We could not see the bass, but we both followed his move- 
ments by the wake he made as he came out of the grass, 
circled part way around the bug and stopped. “Wait a few 
seconds more,” I cautioned, “then 
give the bug a slight jerk and be 
ready to set the hook.” 

A gentle movement of the rod tip, 
the bug moved as if kicking, there 
was a splash as the fish rose half out 
of the water with the lure in his 
mouth, and J. P. set the hook and 
started the fireworks. The bass made 
a mad dash for the protection of the 
lily pads, but J. P. checked him and 
he came out of the water, then headed 
toward the center of the pond as | 
paddled out from shore. There was 
no danger of the fish snagging on 
anything in deep water, so I allowed 
the boat to drift and picked up the 
camera, set the shutter and 
watched the fight. 

The fish was now attempt- 
ing to get back to the weed- 
lined shore. He made run 
after run, but a tight line and 
the spring of the rod checked 
him each time, so he changed 
his tactics and began to swim 
back and forth with an occa- 
sional downward _ plunge. 
Finally the bass showed signs 
of tiring, and J. P. began to 
work him toward the boat, 
but the fish objected to this, 
came to the surface, thrashed 
around for a. moment and 
then threw himself into the 
air in a last frantic effort to 
free himself. I was just as 
intent upon getting a picture 
as J. P. was in landing the fish, so 
when the bass began to break water I 
pointed the camera at him, and as he 
left the water | touched off the shutter. 








\ [TH the excitement over and the 

fish in the boat, we took turns at 
casting until we each had four bass, 
then for some reason or other, or per- 
haps for no reason at all, as is the 
way with bass, the fish would no 
longer come to the surface, so we 
shifted to underwater flies. I gave 
J. P. one I had tied with a very thick 
silver tinsel body, a few gray hackles 
at the head, two long gray hackle 
feather streamers slanting backwards 
from the head and an orange tail and 
[ tried one with the same body but 
yellow streamers and tail. As J. P. 
was a beginner at black-bass fishing | 
explained to him that with the sunken fly we make the cast, 
allow the lure to sink, and then retrieve it with short jerks. 
We fished turn about for a while without hooking any fish 
worthy of mention, then J. P. made a cast, permitted the 
fly to sink quite deeply and began to retrieve. A fish 
struck. viciously, turned and reached the weed beds despite 
all the strain J. P. dared put on the leader. 

“This is the best one of the day,” he exclaimed excitedly. 

For a moment we thought it was good-bye bass, but the 
fish rose to the surface a foot (Continued on page 42) 
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Etched by Hans K 


bird radio of the wild is most active. Then lines of com- 


In Full Flight—It is during migration that the 
guidance and reassurance 


munication are kept intact—that the hosts may cohere. There are continual cries of g 
They know the way and keep encouraging one another mile after mile, and if there is a straggler he is picked 
up by radio, for the vast darkness of the night is a-tingle with vivid and vital communication. Ordinary 
radio broadcasting throws the waves in all directions, but mysteriously our brothers of the wild are able to 
send their messages directly and authentically to their kind. How they do this, avoiding craftily the inter 

ference of their ever-listening enemies is fascinatingly described by the author in the following pages, when 
he tells of the communication of the children of nature through the stations of the wild. Read and learn 

how to tap these ancient private wires. 


Story and pictures reprinted by courtesy of AMERICAN Forests, Washington, D.C 
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Savage and masterfully impressive is the roar 
of an old bull alligator 





adio of the 


By 
Archibald Rutledge 


HILE man has lately made almost incredible ad- 
vances in establishing contacts across oceans and 
continents, the children of nature have always had 
a radio of their own—primitive, perhaps, but suf- 
ficient, and less fallible than man’s. Any interested and un- 
derstanding watcher or listener can be entertained af almost 
any hour of the day or night if he tunes in on the stations 
of the wild. To me there are few things more fascinating 
than to yield myself attentively to this innocent pastime ot 
eavesdropping—tapping these ancient private wires. 
Because wild things live in an utterly pagan state of 
society, their communications are the result of perfectly 
natural causes. Unlike man, they are not heavy dealers in 
the artificial. But they are crafty; for they know that what- 
ever they broadcast is likely to be 
heard by many enemies. Yet, while 
it may be wary and mysterious, it is 





almost certain to be authentic. In- 
dulgers in endless spurious vain 
babble can learn, I think, from the 
children of nature, that simplicity 


and honesty of expression are ele- 
mental virtues well worth acquiring. 

Of the whole race of shy-footed 
forest-dwellers, the fox is one of the 
most interesting in the matter of 
communicating his position to his 
fellows. But here it may be suggest- 
ed that most wild things have two 
distinct ways of converse: with one 
they communicate with the world at 
large; with the other they get in 


touch with their fellows, or with a 
mate. Perhaps the second synchro- 
nizes with the wave-length of some 


group, or of some individual. 

My observation leads me to believe 
that the red and gray foxes have two 
standard cries: one in the wild, rasp- 
ing bark, mordant and forbidding, 
the other in a plaintive, high-pitched 
cry, somewhat resembling the note of 
the osprey. The bark of the fox, 





The weird cry of the coyote is catapulted 

over the radio of the wild—its meaning 

to be interpreted only by the receiver, 
be it enemy or mate 


ld 
The doe calls ten 
derly to her fawn 
but thetrue radio 


of deer is chiefly 
their aroma 





sinister and challenging, can be heard at a great distance on 
a still night; the whining cry is a muted call, and sounds 
disguised. | have never been able to hear it at a greater 
distance than seventy yards, even on a very still day. Its tone 
is such that one is reminded by it of a little child’s soft 
halloo. It seems designed to avoid publicity. It is for home 
consumption only. Somewhat weird in quality, it is never- 
theless appealing, making the listener believe that he is 
overhearing private conversation, innocently delectable. 
There is a rare and terrible third cry, a blood-curdling 
shriek, like that of a panic-stricken woman—a cry given 
because the fox is angrily startled. [| have only once heard 
this dreadful sound, and I do not care to hear it again. 
It was my privilege not long ago to hear both cries of the 
x within a few hours of each other. 
\t my favorite sport of rambling in 
the wilds, my walk had taken me 
into the solitary fragrant heart of 
Bear Valley, than which I hardly 
know a wilder country close to civ- 
ilization. For fifteen miles it retires 
mistily into lonely mountains, and 
there is no human habitation in it. 
That reason makes it the abiding 
place of a great many forms of wild 
life. It was on my way out near sun- 
down that I heard two foxes talking 
to each other, and saw them at their 
téte-a-téte. 





OMING through an open patch 

of hardwoods where on the wet 
leaves my footfalls made no sound, 
| approached a gray shoulder of 
rocks chaotically piled. As I paused 
to study the best way of getting past 
or over this inhospitable obstruction, 
| heard just beyond it the soft cry 
of a fox. Being familiar with the 
character of the cry, I knew the fox 
to be near. Creeping up over the 
rocks, my approach shielded by the 
nodding grace of wild columbine 
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Even the deadly rattler has been observed to erect his bells and 

send a soft call from those dread chimes—not in warning or 

anger to an enemy, but apparently in friendly intercourse to 
another rattler, not far away 


vrowing in the crevices, and by wild raspberry canes com- 
ing up valiantly out of the shadowy clefts, I was at last able 
to peer through a little screen of leaves where a sweet 
mountain birch wept over the lonely cairn, and to see, just 
below and beyond me, two gray foxes. They had come out 
of their den—the mouth of which was quite apparent—and 
each now lay on a rock in the soft golden warmth of the 
light of the setting sun. 

basking in 
power, or 


Serenely mellow light, untroubled by any 
mortal dreams of vexations of vanity, they lay 


there, these happy, innocent chil 


dren of nature, while all about 
them the great mountains exhaled 
their virginal fragrances, thei 
calm silences, their eternal peace. 

\ltern itely then, these mates 
called softly to each other, as il 


wishing to communicate happiness, 
reassurance, serenity. Leaving them 
undisturbed, I stole down over the 
rocks and headed homeward. 
EFORE I had reached the high- 
way, twilight had set in, and 
vith it the expectant stillness of all 
vild country. Then I heard, far 
back in the lonely darkness of 
Wolf Hollow, the savage bark of 
a fox, deliberate, challenging, far- 
carrying. A few moments after he 
had sent his call the misty 
wilderness, a full mile away, on the 
other side of the vale, a second fox 
answered. They had set up a little 
radio all their own, and I left them 
working it to perfection. 

Even a cursory examination of 
this fascinating subject of the 
methods of communication will re 
veal that there are two senses, pos- 


across 


sibly three, which make possible 

this radio of the wild; and the de Terrifying is 
velopment of the sense most neces- Is it hunger, fear, 
sary for any creature easily to 


communicate with its fellows is de- 

termined, or appears to be, by the creature’s environment. 

In birds, which have the lonely elevation afforded by wings, 

the power of sight is the sense most keenly developed; the 

sense of hearing, especially in game birds, is also remark- 

ible. Birds get together by calling, listening, and by seeing. 
Apparently birds have hardly any sense of smell: at least 





the occasional scream of the 
great cat as hesends his mysterious message. 
hate or rage J 
the call of love he is broadcasting? 


it is not remarkable; and Darwin, I believe, proved that a 
vulture depends upon his eyesight rather than upon his sense 
of smell to detect carrion. Creatures without wings have 
the sense of smell abnormally developed. This marvelous 
power we see manifested in dogs. A bloodhound will take a 
trail full two days old; and even a cur of the lowest degree 
will find his master in a crowd. 

If now a typical wild creature such as the whitetail 
deer be considered, it can be observed how the sense of 
smell serves as a “guide, philosopher, and friend.” The 
embodiment of all that is silent, crafty, elusive, ghostly, 
the deer steals from shadow to shadow, himself a wraith. 
In his goings and comings, his eyesight does not assist 
him much. In territory where he is hunted, he seldom 
moves voluntarily by day; he is of the night. Of course, 
he can see in the dark, but not as the owl can. His 
power of vision appears to be adjusted to half-lights 
—to moonlight, dim dawn, dusky twilight. Even in the 
blaze of noonday his sight is slow to detect anything but 
movement. 


EER are silent creatures. Occasionally a buck will 
“bell,” or, if suddenly startled, will snort loudly; and 
I have heard a doe bleat tenderly to her fawn. Their true 


radio is their aroma. The powerful scent-glands in their 
hoofs and on their legs impregnate with a musky and 
not unpleasant odor the ground on which they walk. They 
leave a signaling fragrance on the grasses and _ bushes 
against which they brush. One deer, to find another, does 
not call and does not look; he takes up a trail, and by it is 
infallibly led to his fellow. Raccoons, opossums, weasels, and 
other fur-bearers seldom utter a sound grunts 
except when startled or injured. They get into communica 
tion with their fellows by scent. I have been told that minks 
and otters, creatures that spend at least half their time in 
the water, follow each other through the water by scent 
Such is probably the case in still water and for short dis 
tances. I have known hounds to trail a deer through shal 
low quiet water. 
Much of my salt water fishing used to be done with a cast 
net at night, when | 
boatman to 


save low 


used to have 


help me 
1 


a negro 


Though he was a devoted hench 
man, he manifested a developing 
lack of enthusiasm for the work, 
which backwardness I at last dis 


covered was due to his uneasiness 
over the eerie sounds from the 


marshlands. One night his emotions 


entirely overcame him when he 
heard an old oyster-seeking raccoon 
grunting, a horned ow! hooting 
from the red cedars of a hummock, 
and sandpipers, yellow-legs, and 
willets whistling ethereally from 
the immense darkness that shroud 


ed us. What impressed him most 
was not the mere noise but the f 
that sentient communication was in 


progress. 


66° T“HEY is telephonin’,” 

muttered uneasily, feeling that 
he had no business on that particu 
lar party line. 

His description has a_ certain 
felicity of accuracy. As soon as one 
is aware, he realizes that, in the 
natural world, he is in a marvelous 
and complex world of the radio 
and the telephone. If he enjoys 
nature by driving down the high 
way as if to catch something, he 
misses all this swb rosa music, con 
versation, long-distance converse. 
Indeed, unless he makes himself a part of it, all of nature’s 
great processional goes on without him. 

One of the most appealing bits of radioing I ever over- 
heard happened one day when I was hunting Indian arrow- 
heads in a field in which the owner was plowing down the 
wheat-stubble. At the end of the (Continued on page 52 


Caesar 


or just 
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‘‘Naw—my daddy caught ’em!’’ 








He will be in the net in a minute now 


ame Fish or Fishermen? 


A Provocative but Pleasing Article Based 
on ‘Pumpkin Seed” Fishing 


equally important factor. It has a 


LITTLE more than a year B 
ago | sat fishing with two y direct relationship to weight ot 


ten-year-old boys upon a 
rock ledge along a Kansas 
creek. We were after “pumpkin 
seeds”—lively, highly colored sun- 


Paul William Gartner 


tackle. Equipment quite sufficient 
for a certain fish in some waters 
may prove inadequate for the iden- 
tical species under different condi- 





fish rarely longer than 3 inches! 
But our tackle consisted of um- 
brella ribs, fine linen thread, bent 
pins, and worms. I hooked one 
“big” fellow—possibly a sunfish as 
large as my hand—but he smashed 
my tackle during his furious run. 

Now the man never drew breath 
who can convince me that I wasn’t 
enjoying sport fishing, or that 
those humble little “pumpkin seeds” 
weren't game fish. Ask the lads I 
fished with and they will recall the 
adventure with broad grins, con- 
cluding: “And we’re going again, 
too!” But I know there are many 
men who also speak this language, 
men who will always be half boys. 
[ should like to meet more of them. 

To me, sport derived from fishing 
depends primarily upon two fac- 
tors: method of contact, and en- 
vironment. Whether or not the 
species in question is designated by 
fish and game commissions as a 
game fish is of little importance. 
We of the angling gentry have, of course, our own indi- 
vidual ideas as to what constitutes a game fish—I’ll not 
jump into the fire—but I believe the majority of us agree 
that the method of contact has everything to do with deter- 
mining just what we shall derive from fishing. It is, as 
Einstein might say, a question of relativity; that is to say, 
strength of tackle as relative to that of the water game 
We allow, perhaps, that sport resulting from such connec- 
tions diminishes in proportion to the increasing weight of 
tackle. But it is not my intention to dwell upon that, an 
ancient and probably unwelcome lecture. 

In my opinion environment must be considered as an 











Standing in the sun—fishing in the shadows 


tions. In illustration, I have taken, 
from low-lying lake water, eastern 
brook trout that turned belly up a 
few seconds after striking. Take 
this same fellow in a swift, icy 
stream and you may have an hon- 
est-to-goodness tackle smasher. 


[Er us compare recognized game 

fish with those not generally 
given that prestige among fish and 
game commissions. In the swift 
rivers of the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, channel catfish thrive 
alongside the thrill-promoting 
small-mouth bass. It stands to rea- 
son that the catfish must compete 
with the vicious bass for food, that 
he must develop his strength by 
battling the same white water, and 
that he must be adeptive or perish. 
What is the result? A number of 
anglers have told me experiences 
of taking channel cat in these, as 
well as in other waters, on artificial 
lures intended for bass. And these 
hooked catfish have proved trim, lusty fighters, worthy of 
any man’s attention. Thus it is not always the name of a 
fish that counts. 

Likewise the channel catfish in the Sacramento River of 
California are scrappers. And logically so, for here they 
are companions of the steelhead and salmon, the gamest 
game fish of the Pacific coast streams. These two species 
make their horny, introduced competitor the busiest catfish 
in the country in order that he may keep his belly filled. 

Perhaps someone will comment that the catfish of the 
Sacramento River is not worthy of his associates. Irvin S. 
Cobb has said that a channel cat- (Continued on page 43) 
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Morris 





lit ‘em an’ put ‘em down 





an’ Zip! they’s gone - 
Words ot wisdom from 
at Swift, our guide. \1 
admonition against smoking while 


hunting wild turkeys, with reasons. 
“Ain’t nothin’, 
see like 
yew can’t bat a eyelash ‘’tout ’em 
spottin’ yer.” 

Pat had reference to our inquiry 
ibout smoking a Warm Cigarette ona 
cold morning. He assured us a tur 
key had positively no sense of smell, 
but raise an arm and its 


not even a eagle, kin 


one o’ these same turkeys, 


return to a 


comfortable stance was fatal. 
The morning was cold—cold and 
dark—and wet, the fifth successive 


time Pat and I had driven away from 
the warm huge 
fire at the lodge of Cabin Bluff. It was just two days 
before Christmas. Here we 300 miles north of 
Rex Beach and a solemn promise to bring him a Christ- 
mas turkey. We were in one of the best wild turkey 
erounds in the whole of the United States, where we 
heard ’em, saw ’em, tracked ’em—and could all but taste 
‘em roasting in the oven—and nary a shot. 

Five days was a long time to hunt Howard Coffin’s 
famous preserve without bagging a single bird. Some 
of the boys had come down from Sea Island of a morn- 
ing by speed boat, messed around in one way or another, 
sat down to a filling luncheon of native delicacies, mo- 
tored to the hammocks in the late afternoon, were back 
for 7 o’clock dinner and off the following morning with 
the Georgia limit of two wild turkeys. Not so with the 
Ackerman boys. Here we were with a lifetime of hunt- 
ing behind us, the crack guide of the place—‘“an’ not 
a dog-gone feather close enuff ter take a whang at,” 
added Pat. 

We had noticed on the register such names as Calvin 
Coolidge, Irvin S. Cobb, Ben Ames Williams, Arthur 
Brisbane, Bob Davis and the like. How, in the name 
of goodness, did portly Mr. Cobb get himself a turkey, 
where the trees were so high and thin of We 


glow of the wood 


were, 


waist ? 
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A few wild turkeys working through the hammock 


unting Georgia lurkeys 


rn 


Ackerman 


don’t know that any of that crowd 
really shot a turkey, but we do recol 
lect that the former president had his 
picture taken here with turkey, deer 
and ducks, plus a few other varieties 
of game. Just one more mystery of 
life, though there was no question of 
the abundance of wild things on the 
place. 

The routine of turkey hunting was 
Big Jim’s call, a 5 o’clock “turke) 
breakfast” of toast and coffee, off to 
the front through the night in open 
faced take-it-as-it-comes gas chariots 
a mush through scrub palmetto 
slashing and thicket to the hammocks 
of live oaks, the 
down-pointed flashlight, for maybe 2 
miles, maybe 4. Then came the wait 

for daylight, the call, call, call of the 
hen, so plaintively conjured from the combination ot 


going lighted by 


nasal and vocal effort on the part of the guide. Back 
at the lodge at 9 a. m. for a regular breakfast. After 
that cards, sleep or what you will until 1 p. m., then 


Off again at 3 o’clock to the woods and back at 


All hands in bed at 10. 


lunch. 
7 for dinner. 


I EXAMINED several instruments of gobbler entice- 
ment as used by the guides. A little cypress box with 
a very thin cedar front, across which was pulled a bit of 
slate, was one of the popular devices. Another was the 
large wing bone of a turkey. The proper crescendo 
was emitted from this, by sucking through it. But my 
guide stuck to his natural attributes, of thumbed nose 
on one side and a squeegeed mouth, with the call wafting 
from the lower right-hand corner. 

Every once in awhile we’d read about Mr. Coffin’s 
hunting preserve. From time to time we saw pictures 
in the roto sections of the Sunday papers of our leading 
citizens having successfully hunted there. Our notion 
was that it was an invitational affair, that you had to 
“belong” to hunt the place. We were heading straight 
for Florida, to a certain Bay Head where our chance 
of bagging a bird for Mr. Beach was good. But Cator 
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Woolford, a friend in Atlanta, told us of Cabin Bluff, 
near Brunswick, where we “couldn't miss.” 

sig Jim, the ebony handy man had called us at 4:30. 
- Big Jim had been doing that every morning for years, 
so it seemed. We can hear him now. “Cap’n, it’s fo 
thutty ; is youall gonna go turkeyin’ this mornin’ ?” 

“Yea, bo, and how.” It wasn’t with any degree of gusto 
and pep that we replied, but there was a job ahead of 
us that we wanted to do, promised to do, and did. But 
4:30 a. m. is 4:30 a. m.—and it’s really earlier when it’s 
dark, cold and dripping wet. 

We admit, when awakened to consciousness on the 
wings of the morning of December 23, that our pros- 
pects didn’t look so mighty hot. We had to get away 
before noon in order to keep our appointment with Rex 
on Christmas eve in Sebring, Fla. In fact, the motor 
boat was to pick us up at 10 o’clock that very morning. 
Every hunter but me had left the lodge—gone home for 
the holidays. 





OOKED like a sure washout, so far as our bagging 

vild turkey was concerned. We even began to sour 

on Nora’s buttered toast and coffee. All night long the 

rain poured down on the shingled roof. We told Pat 
it was our last chance. 

“Jes right,” he fired back, “jes right, we never let ’em 
get a turkey here ’til we is sho they’s goin’ away.” Pat 
don’t know how close he was to telling the exact truth. 
It seemed to be a habit with him, this turkey on the last 
minute. The colored boys who were rubbing off 
our gun and holding the car door open wished 
us “sho” luck as we wheezed eastward in the 
beating storm. “Where to?” I inquired resignedly. 

The guide’s answer came back hesitatingly. He 
mentioned a close-by place, then Hall’s 
marsh, finally picking Hermitage, where 
we had seen plenty of freshly-scratched 
oak leaves the day before. There was a 
point way back in the hammock that was 
certainly heavily used by the big birds. 
We had been there the day before and 
Pat had described the place as a “turkey 
landin’ field.” My guide opined as how it 
was a good hike through the timber and 
that he wanted us to be on the spot and 
setting quiet long before the turkeys 
removed a head from wing and began 
flying off in pursuit of the day’s acorns. 
He said the quarry would probably be 
well back across the pond of moss-hung 


Below—The road through the turkey 
country 
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Morris Ackerman delivering a 
turkey to Rex Beach the day 
before Christmas 


Left—A wild tur 
key from Cabin 
Bluff, Sea Island 


cypress. Dressed in a rub- 
ber cover-all with a parka, 
rubber boots and gloves, I 
had made up my mind to get set and 
stay set until we got that bird, if that 
was to be our good fortune. I looked 
like a deep-sea diver or an Arctic ex- 
plorer—I felt like a fish. But, even 
after five mornings and five evenings, I 
was again thrilled with the “womp, 
womp, womp, womp” of Pat Swift. It 
sounded so much like a turkey hen I 
wanted to answer it myself. I listened 
in silent admiration to my guide for 
several minutes. We were back 50 feet from 
the edge of the apparently red water. I was 
behind a big gum tree and Pat was squat- 
ting directly abaft of me. 


Beach, Ga 


66 OMP, womp, womp, womp, womp,” 

entreated my guide. I have long since 
given up the idea of hearing anything that 
misses the keen ears of master woodsmen, 
whose business it is to bring game to the 
range of my shotgun or rifle. 

Pat called and called. All I could think 
about was the hustle back to camp, a hur- 
ried meal and some fast duffle packing to 
catch that speed boat that I knew was then 
on the way down from the Sea Island Beach. 

[ was alone with my worries when, in 
answer to the master’s voice, there came 
from far across the cypress that long-looked- 
for reply to a young lady’s wail. 


“Steady, now, (Continued on page 43) 
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Two blood 
hound pups / 
whose solemn 
mien and be 
nign counte 
nances por 
tray the dig- 
nity of their 
forebears 
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T WAS a warm morning in late November when | 
strolled into Bill Heskitt’s back yard on the out- 
skirts of Zaleskie in southern Ohio. There was 
an unmistakable tang of fall in the air, and the 
gorgeously-tinted leaves on the scrub oaks covering the sur- 
rounding hills were drifting to the ground, like little birds, 
with every gust. Old chestnut snags reached their gnarled 
arms above the sea of second 
growth, and everything 





he Granddaddy 


of 


Raccoon Run 


By 
Reginald Carter Fenton 


Bill smiled and, puffing on his wheezy old corncob pipe, 
picked up the two coon hides, a handful of long nails and a 
hammer, and ambled down toward the woodshed, while | fol 
lowed. Old Bill had seen sixty years go by, had hunte 
coons since he was able to shoulder a shotgun; but he could 
still “walk the boys off their feet.” It was nothing for him 
to hunt 5 miles out over the ridges and through the hollow 
that lay between his shack and the wide Ohio River to the 
south. And when you went coon hunting with Bill, it was 
doubtful whether you would beat the milkman home in the 
morning. 

And that woodshed—you just knew it held polecats! The 
odor, so “oood fer a cold,” as Bill Savs, Came to meet you 
long before you got to the door. Bill had nine skunks, three 
striped ones and six star-heads—hanging up—not a sweet 
one in a carload! 

Then there were a number of big coons, a tooth 
here, and a few shot there, telling a story all their own; 
besides the less-desirable possums that, unlike the skunks, 
could not speak for themselves. 

sill started stretching the coon hides in the approved 


hole 


square fashion, that is, with the long thin nails all around 
which could very easily be 
pulled out when the hides 





breathed of the hunting sea 
son 

There was Bill, fleshing a 
big coon hide, while another 
lay, sleek and well furred, on 
the bench beside him. He had 
evidently been out the night 
before and with huge success 
lobe, a Ken 
tucky redbone, and Queen, a 
black-and-tan foxhound, were 
chained to the pump close by 
Queen looked on the skinning 
procedure with a keen relish, 
her mouth watering the while 
And at times she whined a 
musical whine, perhaps in 
reminiscence of the big kill 
the night before. Sut old 
Tobe, veteran of a hundred 
coon fights, lay with his nose 
between his paws and dozed 
in the warm November sun. 

“Well, Bill, I see you brought home the bacon last night!” 

“Yep, [ ketched a couple. Ketched ‘em over on Raccoon 
Run.” 

“The boys are hunting that territory pretty often, aren’t 
they? They'll be scaring all the coons out of the country, 
hunting it so much.” 

“Naw, there’s too many chestnut snags fer ‘em to den up 
in,” said Bill. “An’ as long as they leave the dens alone, an’ 
don’t start a-cuttin’ ’em, it don’t bother me how many of ’em 
hunts Raccoon Run. Old Tobe ketches the coons after the 
other boys gits done huntin’ with their pot-lickers. D’yer 
know, I trees a dandy t’other night—right behin’ Jim Bolen 
an’ "is $200 dog—an’ they hears me shoot an’ comes over an’ 


seed ‘im. Gosh all hemlock, but their hair was up!” 


broad-chested 





A bunch of hounds ready for the chase 


were dry. He rambled on, 
punctuating his remarks with 
puffs on the old corncob. 


ssQAY, by there’s a 
whopping big coon trav- 


gosh, 


els up Raccoon Run ‘bout 
oncet a week. An’ he’s got 
tracks like a baby’s foot 


that long!” Bill demonstrated 
the immense size of the coon 
tracks by crossing a long 
crooked finger. “He wades 
along the crick in the mud 


a-lookin’ fer craws,” Bill 
went on. “’Bout oncet a 
week—maybe more. Well, 


he ain’t bin down the Run fer 
a right smart time. Too 
many a-huntin’, I guess. So 
t’night, I’m agoin’ down thar 
late. After the  boys’ve 
hunt’d it an’ gone home t’ 
their warm kivers. Git me? That'll be about 3 in the 
mornin’. Are ye goin’ along?” 

Now that was precisely the reason why I had walked into 
Bill Heskitt’s barnyard that warm morning in late Novem 
ber. I had not been coon hunting since the season previous. 
I had not followed old Tobe and Queen through the standing 
cornfields and briar patches, through the creeks and over the 
ridges, listening between the heartbeats for the familiar and 
welcome sound of “treed,” for nearly a year, and the thrill 
of the chase was in my veins. I was rarin’ to go! And 
what is more, Bill had a coon hound in old Tobe than whom 
there was none better among the hills of Ohio—none better 
under the Pleiades ! 


“You took the words out of my mouth, Bill. What time 
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will you be ready to go? 

“Well, I tell ver. I allus 
hunts Possum Holler first. 
\n’ I nigh allus picks up a 
couple o’ possum thar, you 
know that, maybe a coon. 
That gits the dogs kinda lim- 
bered up, an’ they gits down 
t’bisness by time we hits Rac- 
coon Run. Think y’better 
mosey down ‘bout 1 o’clock— 
if yer wife’ll let yer leave— 
an’ we'll be on our way... .” 

“Got lots of shells, Bill? 
I'll bring a few,” I ventured. 

“Naw, don’t bother. I got 
plenty o’ No. 4s, they brings 
‘em out a-kickin’!” 


NEVER on time for meals, 
+‘ as my wife says! Never 
on time for work, as my boss 
says ! But a coon hunt, 
that’s different. At exactly 
1 o’clock by the Big Ben in 
Bill’s kitchen, I walked in 
with rubber boots, gun, 
flashlight, climbers, and pipe 
and tobacco—all the para- 
phernalia that furthers the 
pleasure of a night in the 
woods following the hounds. 
Brother, did you ever forget 





the tobacco. If one forgets 
those, well, it’s embarrassing, 
like being in a car when it 
has run out of gas, and it is 
raining and blowing and you 
are miles from a farmhouse. 

3ut let’s be off! Bill fed 
Tobe and Queen a small piece 
of corn bread, picked up the 
old 12 gauge hammer gun, 
with wire-twist barrels: 
loaded his pockets and mine 
with shells, and after filling 
the lantern, we were all ready 
to go. And a word may not 
be amiss here about feeding 
the hound before the hunt. 
Bill says, “Never feed yer 
dawg sloppy food ’fore the 


chaste, ‘cause it makes him 
lazy an’ hot. Allus give ’im 
johnnycake. It sticks to ’is 


ribs, an’ he’ll run fer weeks.” 
And I think he is_ right. 
Queen and Tobe’s long-wind- 
edness is loud testimony of 
the fact. 


FTER a wet and slippery 
4 drive, up and down over 
the hills toward Possum Hol- 
low, and after helping a 
couple of brother hunters ex- 





to wear boots, and then have 
the gang lead you through a 
muddy cornfield? Did you 
ever leave the flashlight at home and follow one of those so- 
called fast hunters who goes down through a field of standing 
corn almost ahead of the dogs, swinging the only lantern on 
his arm and letting the cornstalks fly back and hit you in the 
face? Brother, always take your own light along! Of 
course never leave the gun at home—that goes without say- 
ing. And the climbers, they come in handy when Mr. Coon 
puts his nose between his paws and refuses to let you shine 
And last, but not least, the old well-caked pipe and 





his eves. 











An old-timer whittles a fur stretcher 


Man trailers only a day old 





tricate their flivver from a 
mudhole—with much prying 
and pushing, amidst a voluble 
flow of expletives—we arrived at our destination. 

We pulled over against a rail fence, unchained old Tobe 
and Queen, lit the lantern as well as the pipes, and sat on the 
fence to give the dogs an opportunity to range. Queen, young 
and full of energy, always keyed up for the chase, semi- 
circled back and forth, her nose near the ground, tail switch- 
ing, and sniffing audibly for a trail. While Tobe, invariably 
more slow and serious, forged ahead and splashed into the run, 


looking for coon and nothing else. (Continued on page 45) 





A hound that goes up after them 
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The cottontail army moves up to the front 





fter Virginia Cottontails 


By Sargent Ojen 


OME folks who call themselves sportsmen hoot at 

the idea of rabbit hunting. Nothing short of a 
pedigreed bird dog and a high-priced gun (bor- 
rowed probably) seems to furnish the thrill that 
they crave, that is if you listen to them talk. The truth 
1s the mayority of the dudes who scoff at a good, old-fash- 
ioned, cottontail hunt couldn’t hit a cottontail if he went 
hunting for ‘em. I’m glad to say, however, that there are 
lots of the Old-Timers left who do like rabbit hunting and 
they have been wanting to know why there are not more 
stories about rabbit hunting. 

Well, Old-Timers, here’s another who likes to listen to 
the crooning of a dozen or so short-legged beagles on the 
trail of a cottontail, and I'll tell the cockeyed world that 
[ don’t hit all of the bunnies that I shoot at, : 
not by a jugful, and when you get to the end 
of this yarn you'll know darned well that I’m 
ibout three thirds right when I say there are 
others that miss ’em too. 

It was just one of those mornings that’s made 
for rabbit hunting—just cold enough but not 
too cold; just enough frost to take the skin off 
your tongue if you should happen to lick the 
gate latch. You know the kind of morning that 
| am talking about. Well, I didn’t have anything 
much to do that morning and had just pulled 
the covers over my head for an extra fifteen 
minutes’ snooze before the madam 
would rout me out for bacon and eggs 
when I heard some one yelling at the 
front gate. 

I took a peek to see whether it was 
a bill collector or the sheriff, but who 
could it be but the Godfrey boys, Jazz 
and Luke. They were in the forepeak 
of an old Ford and the aft end was 
working alive with dogs—beagles of 
all colors. 

“Git dressed, goin’ on a_ hunt. 
We're goin’ on down to Harry and 
his dogs. We’ll stop by for you when 
we come back.” 
















‘‘Heah, heah,"’ yelled Harry. ‘‘I’ve got 
’im!”’ 


They didn’t wait for an answer. They knew what it would 
be anyway, and by the time they got back I was all set and 
rarin’ to go. Harry was driving his roadster and the rumble 
seat of that was full of hounds. I climbed in with Harry, 
and we were off. Two miles of concrete and 1 mile of dirt 
road set us down in the heart of the greatest rabbit country 
that ever a crab apple grew in. The minute we stopped the 
dogs were rarin’ to get out. Being a guest, I waited for 
instructions from Jazz. 

“Colonel (the boys all call me colonel) you take a 
stand down at the edge of that sapling thicket, the rest of 
us will spread out across this broom-grass field and rout 
out these cottontails ’til the dogs get t’goin’,” directed Jazz 
[ knew that when that gang of rabbit hunters spread out 

over a field, they didn’t lose any time, so I hiked along 

at double time so as to reach the edge of the thicket by 

the time they got a bunny jumped. I just did make it 

before I heard Jazz let out a yell, “Heah, heah, heah.”’ 

I knew right then that a rabbit was on the move 

"Nother minute and a black-and-tan that Jazz called 
Stingy hit the trail. He let out one doleful note 
and the rest of the dogs packed in. 


Mister Sousa’s band never made music like 
that pack of short-legged hounds made that 
morning. The cottontail was making a _ bee 


streak for the edge of that thicket. There was 
a cart path about 10 feet wide that he had to 
[ got my little 16 ready and by 
that time Br’er Rabbit had arrived. 
Just a gray streak across that path 
and he had departed. Then a string 
of hounds shot across the path behind 
him. 

The boys were still stamping 
around in every briar bunch and kick 
ing at every stump they came across 
when that rabbit crossed the path in 
front of me. I was expecting them 
to all yell at me and ask why I didn’t 
shoot him, but Harry kicked another 
rabbit out of a stump and let out a 
vell, “There he goes, there he goes,” 


cross, 
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Henry bags another 


and the next moment I saw Jazz level that dog-eared double 
barrel cannon of his and there followed a cloud of smoke 
and a deafening roar as he pulled the trigger. 

“T got him,” he called. 

Then the boys came up to where I was standing near the 
edge of the thicket, but before they could ask why I hadn't 
shot the first rabbit the dogs had turned him and were 
bringing him back in our direction, and the boys began to 
scatter along the path for position. 


ARRY was about 40 yards from me when that rabbit 

bounced out in the path between us. Neither one of 
us could get a shot and that rabbit seemed to know it. He 
ran up to within about 10 feet of Harry, then turned and 
came tearing in my direction. But I was afraid a few 
stray shot might strike Harry, so I didn’t shoot. The dogs 
bounced out of the thicket and Mr. Rabbit was in a jam. 
The dogs were between him and Harry. It didn’t take him 
long to decide—he went by me like a streak of lightning. 
I leveled the 16 and pulled the trigger, just sure that I 
couldn’t miss him, but I did—shot 6 feet behind him, just 
close enough to increase his speed. When he got within 
range of Jazz I heard that old 12 gauge go off and Jazz 
yelled, “I got him.” 

It seemed that rabbit just wasn’t for me anyway. In less 
than a minute we heard Luke’s gun go off, then we heard 
him calling “Heah, heah,” and knew that he had missed 
a shot. The dogs were not long getting to him and they 
picked up the trail at once and that cottontail did a Lind- 
bergh. It was a straightaway, cross-country flight with the 
entire pack in pursuit. Harry cut out across the field to 
head him off but I decided that I’d wait for that bunny to 
make his circle. They will do it nine times out of ten if 
the dogs don’t eatch them. 

That bunny gave the pack a full ten minutes’ run before 
they made him start back to the thicket. He was headed 
in my direction and I made up my mind to kill that rabbit 
or shoot away five shells trying. Then he bounced into 
the path not 20 yards from me. I let him have it. The 
load struck directly under him and sent him somersaulting, 
but it didn’t break his headway. When he struck he struck 
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Jazz and Luke know their bunnies 


running and | emptied the 16 automatic and not a shot 
touched him. | knew when | saw him disappear in the 
thicket that | was in for a razzing from the boys and as 


soon as they came up they lit into me. 

“You'll strain that gun shooting rabbits that far 
grinned Luke. 

“Your shot must be worm eaten,” snickered Harry. 

“Them little popguns ain’t fit to shoot rabbits with. Get 
a 12 gauge, a man’s gun,” suggested Jazz as he staggered 
under his 12 gauge. 

The dogs were still on the trail and almost out of hearing 


away,” 


distance. 

“That rabbit is going to circle this thicket and then cross 
that canal,” warned Luke. 

The canal was a drainage ditch about 16 feet across and 
fully 6 feet deep. Every few hundred yards along the canal 
were crossings of various sorts, down trees, willows bent 
across the stream and once in a while a crude cart bridge, 
but the cart bridges were few and far between. 


66 ALL of us might as well cross the canal, we’re going to 

hunt the Bell tract anyway,” said Harry decisively. 
“You go down to the Bell bridge Jazz, .the colonel can 
get across on one of the logs at the end of this cut-over 
and I’ll go up the canal and cross near the railroad,” ad- 
vised Luke. 

We could hear the dogs. They had reached the railroad 
tracks and the rabbit had crossed ahead of them and was 
on the canal bank. I figured that they were hurrying that 
rabbit too fast for him to take a chance on swimming the 
canal. I thought sure he would keep right on down the 
bank and I would get a shot at him before he attempted 
to cross, but by the time I reached the canal bank he had 
crossed and was headed along the bank on the opposite side 
straight for Bell bridge. It wasn’t long before I heard the 
roar of Jazz’s 12 and then his yell, “I got him.” 

Talk about luck, that Jazz was a lucky devil. Three rab- 
bits in his hunting coat and not a miss. 

I finally managed to hang in the top of a willow and 
Just missed dropping in, but a miss 


swing across the canal. 
(Continued on page 70) 


is as good as a mile so I landed 
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Spring fishing at Castalia 


( )tsmarcing a Pitriarch 


By Capt. Geo. E. Andrews 





NCE in a while there lives intervals wide and substantially 
to a ripe old age, a thick planks had been placed fo: 
Salvelinus fontanalis, o1 T IR Th VW" OT Tie footpaths which enabled one to 
I : k isi ae t ' “te IN OU NEX [ ISSUE 1 ss tream when n : 
TOO rout, lat act "es cross e strez e ecessar\ 

These planks were in one length 


wisdom, much wisdom, through ° 
. > Oo ‘ »C ° . 
out his strenuous existence. He Some Big Bad Ones reaching from bank to bank and 
sneers at any combination of art By STUART N. TWISS 4 placed in narrow and _ practical 
ee ee i . An American geologist stationed in Africa tells a seeees T oo om em ¢ 
fully designed feathers in_ the Seodiae ‘Mckiada Galle ced Pleas places. No center piers were al 
shape of an artificial fly. He re lowed; if they had been, this yarn 
treats to his cool and shadowy : could never have been told, as you 
: Ozark Black Bass ot 
will understand later. 


lair under a grassy, overhanging 


bank of a deep pool and seems to ~~ Ser Se eee 


An interesting account of a bass expedition in the rp HE member wh . ; bl 1 
“ “ >TS, en assempbiec 


laugh his fish laugh at any arti iinet mieniias 
ficial fly cast deftly and trailed at each session, never failed to 
tantalizingly before his very nose, Calling Geese with Jazz josh each other about the famous 
and disdainfully slaps his square By BOB BECKER old trout I am writing about 
. ra } = y , - a " . " a 7 
tail on the surface of the stream The Fishing. and Bunting elites of the Chinue Every member ot the club had 
and slides gracefully back to his Tribune experiments with radio worn himself to a frazzle and had 
home and waits for—the next frayed his angling patience to 
r > + " > e , > ; + ‘ > 
fool. . ; Brook Trout of Isle Roval tatters in many attempts to tak 
My tale is of the outsmarting By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT the conceit out of this great fish; 


a *], ) Palieve > re ac ‘ : ne not 
of just such a fish. Believe me, i ciate alg Gilead kn oti lett cated Bietitite so old was he that his once bri 
my fellow fishermen, there was a be our newest National Park liant spots had faded to a rusty 


real kick to this battle which was brown; in fact he was a “barnacle 











witnessed by the cream of skilful Quail Davs Down Home back.” All this effort was in vain, 
Hy fishermen and all the members = By RUPERT E. WEST however. Never had success at- 
of the Castalia Fishing Club, just , dete come into their heritage on a fine day tended an effort to bedevil this 
outside of Sandusky, Ohio. Cas afield foxy old trout. Long ago, I was 
talia Creek takes its rise in Cas private secretary to Harvey H. 
talia Spring, a limpid, boiling Brown, of the Jackson Iron Co 


pool of great depth and diameter in Cleveland, Ohio. He was a 
that bursts from the limestone formation of the region and great-hearted prince of a sportsman and a wonderful caster 


rushes madly downward to empty into Lake Erie. Its cur- of the fly. He it was who out of his store of kind 
rent is fully 7 miles an hour materially assisting any ness used to say to me—knowing well how deeply im 
fighting-dispositioned trout and—they all have that very planted in me was the love of fishing—“Guess I'll have 
trait. The banks of the stream are overhanging, bushy and to run up to Castalia, Ed; must be bitin’ good, and say. 
perfect for cover. To this naturally beautiful setting had son, suppose we take the typewriter along just in case | 


been added cunningly devised overhangs where the deep want to write some letters. Get busy, boy, you're goin’ 
pools happened by nature. Time and nature’s growth had along.” 
made the setting perfect. God bless him! My heart used to turn over a few extra 


The stream is a good long casting-distance wide. At beats at this seldom changed form of invitation. 
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Where many old barnacle- backs lurk 





Of course I took the typewriter along and 
with a grin, for never, on the many trips it 
went with us, did the cover ever come off. 
We were fishing, not letter writing. 

On our arrival at the clubhouse, we found 
several dozen of the members already at work. 
W hopping tales flew around the circle of 
sportsmen, in the main lobby of the club 
house; tales of the wisest old trout that ever 
lived, etc. Freely it was told how he did 
this and how he did that stunt; as_ usual, 
he rose lazily to many casts and chortled in 
disdain as he turned and slid back to his hid 
ing place. 

One expert fisherman, an excitable gentle 
man and of course a club member, franti- 
cally described his experience. 

“Gentlemen, that fish isn’t a trout; he’s the 
very devil’s offspring for cunning. Why,” and 
the speaker paused and sucked in a long breath, 
“why that son-of-a-gun rose, slapped my 
stretcher fly an awful slap and then turned and 
grinned. Yes he did, I tell you, he grinned, 
I'll swear to it, and say, boys, he gave me 
a dirty, insulting 


look , too. he Right—The Patriarch, from 
a photo half a century old 


crowd roared with 
laughter in which | 
sincerely joined, 
for it was funny, 
excruciatingly so— 
so earnestly was it 
told. All the same, 
it set me thinking. 
“Suppose I take a 
shot at this grand- 
daddy,” | solilo- 
quized. 

The Castalia 
Fishing Club was 
strictly a user of 
artificial bait. Ab- 
solutely nothing 
but artificial bait 
was permitted. No 
worms, meat of 
any kind, or live 
minnows could be 
used and—they 
were not used. 































The pool is now a favorite resort 


| became all “pepped” up as an idea slowly 
formed in my mind, and long into the night | 
schemed. Sunup saw me very busy at making a 
tiny cork grasshopper. I used my razor to cut it 
out—cork is an almighty hard thing to form into 
anything—it is too hard to cut with an ordinary 
knife. It took infinite patience, but I finally 
achieved a very good-looking grasshopper body. 
Then | robbed my hairbrush of enough bristles 
for its long hind legs, side props and whiskers. 
| begged two tiny bright beads from the house- 
keeper’s little girl and then cunningly built around 
a small sproat hook a grasshopper. 


TO THIS single hook was skilfully looped a 
gossamer gut leader 9 feet in length. It simply 
had to be fine gut. Even I, almost a tenderfoot 
fisherman at the time, was wise enough to know 
that anything coarse would only elicit another 
laugh of disdain from the veteran under the 
mossy banks. I had my fake grasshopper all ready 
when the old fishermen came boiling out from the 
breakfast room and caught me red-handed. I had 
intended to slip one over on that crowd, but now 
[ owned up. Every 
Below—A few of such trout soul in the room 
as are taken at Castalia gave me the laugh. 
“Son,” one said, 
“nothin’ doin’. You 
can’t cast that frail 
thing. Darn good- 
looking grasshop- 
per, though.” 
Well, I had no 
intention of casting 
it, so I only smiled 
and took down my 
rod from its hooks 
and tied on my 
contraption. 
3y this time I 
presume there were 
thirty members of 
the club milling 
around, and most 
of them making 
politely sarcastic 
comments. Every- 
(Continued on 


page 41) 




















The Sultan of the Wa 
camba Tribe in his robes 
of state 


CONCLUSION 

E RETURNED to 

our camp late that 

evening and made 

arrangements for 
our porters to load up and 
march back to the native vil 
lage where they were to 
spend the night, then on the 
next day to where we had 
left our trucks and cars, tak 
ing two days’ supply of pro 
visions, water and ten men, 
intending to go by another 
route and make a trv for an 
other elephant. 

\bout 9 a. m. we came 
upon the spoor of a bull and 
immediately started after him. 
He had pushed down a tree 
2 feet in diameter, eaten 
the buds and gone on, and 
in many places we found 
where he had _ broken off 
large limbs and carried them 
for several hundred feet be 
fore discarding them. In 
another place we found where 
he had rested by putting his 
tusks in the crotch of a tree. 
about 10 feet from the ground. 


We were able to get an idea of the diameter of his tusks 
from the limb, where it showed the bark worn. About noon 
one of my shooting companions played out, so we sent him 
back, with some of the blacks, 


he could overtake the main safari. 
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Mr. Herren, on the right, with native camp boy guide and 
another member of the party 


‘Lrek After 








BIG GAME HUNTER 
IS KILLED BY LION 


Clawed While Taking 
Pictures In Africa 


Al ieen, Was! Oct. 29 UP 
r 4 re 
CA at V E. H contra 
. : bic if} 4 
h Af } Sunda - 
Su ta eC r f 
vas m f a lior 
Herron was @ member of a party 
which included Mrs, Herron, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Coleman, promin- 
ent residents of Seattle, and Gus 


Peret of Yoncalla, Ore. Peret for- 
warded advices here which told of 
Herren's death, 

The party was taking pictures of 
lions when one of the beasts 
charged and caught Herren, it was 
aid. <A bullet ended the animal's 
life, but not before it had clawed 
its victim severely. 

The iniured man was taken as 
speedily as possible to the hospital 
at Nairobi, nearly 400 miles away, 
where he died four days later. 


~ 











to the native village where 





‘Lluskers 


By 
W. H. Herren 


We continued on the spoor ot the ele 
phant, all the time heading for the heavy: 
brush About 1 p. m., as we were fol 
lowing through a heavy thicket, we were 
again charged and once more the ele 
phant miscalculated his charge and 
rushed by a short distance to the right, 
within range, but owing to the density 
of the brush we were unable to get in a 
shot. The noise of the oncoming ele 
phant was terrifying as he squealed and 
trumpeted amidst the crashing of brush 
and trees. The natives have a way of 
disappearing very quickly in a time of 
this sort. After the elephant lost ou 
scent he immediately moved on, quite 
willing to let bygones be bygones. 


HE boys were ordered to remain 
with the blankets, water, and food, as 
we thought we would soon overtake him, 
and with fewer boys there was less 
chance of someone getting hurt. We 
then took up the spoor again but it was 
hours before the droppings began to 
look as though we were nearing him. 
We came up to where he had stopped at 
several different places for a short time 
only, but his idea was to keep moving on. 


It was now about 4 p. m. and we kept the boys climbing trees 
to see if they could not locate him. As it was growing late,-we 
knew that if we did not come upon him before dark, the 
chances would be that we would never see him. We also knew 
that it would be too late to send the boys back to bring up 
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A native on his travels. Note 
head of little goat under his 


arm 


the food and water. Our water had 
given out and we were not in too good 
a condition and knew also that there 
would be no water or food for us until 
the next day, so we began crowding 
on fast and furiously and just about 
thirty minutes before dark the old ele- 
phant decided to stand his ground and 
wait. We were all trailing single file, 
the two elephant trackers in the lead, 
and one of them was carrying my gun. 


UST after we had crossed a small 
“ clearing and entered the brush on 
the other side, the elephant charged 
back in all its fury. My boy, as he 
Hew by me, thrust the gun into my 
hands and left for parts unknown. | 
was backing up as fast as I could, try 
ing to get a small open space between 
the elephant and me, but in backing | 


Right —The 
author with 
13-year-old 
girl carry- 
ing her own 













All hands to the rescue of a mired truck. 
jungles of the Dark Continent are not of the best 


The roads through the 





AE. 


Above—The author with the head of a 
water buffalo 


‘~ 





tripped over a low bush and fell 
with the gun across my lap. Know- 
ing by the terrific noise there was 
no chance to get up on my feet, [ 
sat ready to get in two shots if pos- 
sible, in the hopes of either turning 
him or putting him down, but his 
charge missed me by a few feet. He 
covered me up completely with brush 
and dirt as he rushed by. On pass- 
ing me he lost my scent and every- 
thing was as still as death. 

| untangled myself and, supposing 
[ was alone, I quietly moved off, 
knowing he was close and just wait- 
ing to see or scent me. I heard a 
slapping noise and looked up to see 
a black hiding in a bushy tree, which 
was perfectly all right to hide in but 
afforded absolutely no_ protection. 
The black had discarded his sandals, 
which he had made of automobile 
tires, one being kicked off 20 feet or 
so from the tree and the other much closer; this 
made climbing easy and fast for him. He made 
known to me that he was in sight of the elephant 
so I climbed above the bushy top of the tree and 
could see him plainly, with his trunk moving 
back and forth like an angry snake in his efforts 
to pick up my scent. As | looked I could see that 
his tusks were crossed and I then realized that 
we had picked up the same rogue elephant of the 
day before. I was undecided what to do as I 
was stationed in the top of this small bushy tree, 
knowing if I missed and he caught sight of me, 
I would have a slim chance, as a tree swaying 
around is not an easy thing from which to shoot. 


M* FIRST thought was that if he was satis- 
- fied to let well enough alone, I surely was, 
but here this native was watching me, so I felt 
the thing to do was to take the chance. Steady- 
ing myself the best I could I fired at his head and 
when the gun went off, the whole tree swayed 
back as I was shooting a big double rifle with 
600 grains of lead. When I swung forward 
again, the only change (Continued on page 43) 
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Ringneck Hunt 


By R. M. Blackman 


Bob gets in 
a shot 





Left All 
ready for the 
bird that may 
take to wing 








[HE waterfowl season in lowa had been a distinct 
disappointment, due to the prolonged drought and 
the decrease in migratory bird population. How- 
i ever, relief was in sight, for ringneck days—five 
of them—had been announced. We were now assured that 
our pet pill-propellers might be brought into action, over 
a front covering thirty-three counties. 

Those who were eager to see action ranged all the way 
from the reckless young tyro to the careful old-timer. Their 
armament varied from tiny 20s to terrible 10s, in a multi- 
tude of makes and models. However, they were all waiting 
for the same thing—one-half hour before sunrise on the day 
suspense was 








the season officially opened. To many, this 
awful, the silence oppressive. 

Two signs of late fall and the approaching season on ring- 
necks were much in evidence. So many new “Keep Out” 
signs had been posted, that any depression in the printing 
business must have given way to a sudden boom. Also city 
residents, having no friends or relatives in the country, 
were making friendly overtures and extending belated invi- 
tations, especially to farmers whose lands were well adapted 
to ringnecking. The object of such unusual cordiality was 
doubtless quite obvious to the wise farmer. 

Without the least bit of pressure being brought to bear, 
several farmer friends had invited me out for a ringneck 
hunt. I had previously hunted with two of these farmers, 
to the mutual enjoyment of all concerned. I had not yet 
decided where I would hunt, for time, business, expense 
and distance often interfere with one’s hunting. 

The season opened on November 1, with me unable to 
hunt. I had worried little over this one day, but when the 
second and third open days came, with my prospects still 
hopeless, | was tempted to let hunting interfere with busi- 
ness. I was not even sure of being able to hunt on the last 
two days. My anxiety was tremendous. 

Finally, much to my relief, matters were adjusted so I 
would be able to hunt the last two days of the season. Time 
was a factor, so I chose to go with a party, where the best 
hunting would likely be found in the shortest time. I would 
do my ringnecking in company with Bob Haire, Ralph, his 
fourteen-year-old son and Joe Willimek, an ex-army cap- 
tain. Ralph’s ability as a scatter gunner was unknown to 
me, though he came from a family of hunters. At any 
rate he was large enough, for he outweighed Bob, his father. 

The jingle of the alarm clock, even at that unreasonable 
hour, was music to my ears. To be disturbed at such an 
hour for any other purpose, causes a wailing and gnashing 
The gang had assembled and was heading for 


of teeth. 


Bob and Ralph looking for something to happen 











Bob’s car, each carrying his cased gun, paying little atten- 
tion to how the others were armed, for it was still dark 
and cloudy. 

I owned three guns. 
absence. So long as my 


Ralph had borrowed one during my 
favorite gun was left, | didn’t 
bother to check up on the others. I supposed that my wife 
had given him my Western Arms 12. Not that it made 
any difference about the other gun, but it might be very 
hard for him to handle. If he did not handle it, it might 
handle him. 


“Does any one know where we're headed for?” I asked, 
when we had reached the city limits. 
“I’ve a place where everything’ll be all right,” Bob as 


sured. 

[ was well aware that no hunter can tramp on a farmer’s 
bunions and expect favors from him, any more than he can, 
by these same methods, from any other person. But Bob 
was a good sportsman. The ways and means had been left 
up to him. He was well acquainted with the territory for 
which he was headed. The fact that he had hunted there 
for years, and still received invitations to come back, was 
sufficient evidence. When fools go afield, they leave a trail 
of crippled stock, open gates, belligerent farmers and posted 
farms. By careless shooting they cause horses to run away. 
This sort of thing helps no one but the man who prints 
the signs. 


T WAS still far from legal shooting time when Bob drove 

into a farmyard forty-five minutes later. The farmer 
was milking. We readily obtained permission to hunt. We 
inquired as to where his men were husking corn and what 
fields were being pastured. After leaving a bag of candy 
bars for his children, we thanked him, climbed into the car 
and drove down to where a large, brushy ditch ran through 
the farm. Driving into the field, Bob parked the car near 
the brush and weeds. It was now legal time to shoot, but 
still a little dark, because of cloudiness. Ralph and I got 
out on one side the car and Bob and Joe on the other. 

“This gun seems awful heavy,” Ralph remarked, as he 
drew it from the case and started to assemble it. I imme- 
diately became suspicious that a mistake had been made. 

“Why, boy,” I said, then lowered my voice so Bob could 
not hear, “you have my 10 gauge.” 

“Won't a 10 kill ’em?” Ralph asked in surprise. Doubt 
less he thought he had borrowed a gun I had, but was not 
in the habit of loaning. 

“Kill ’em? That’s my big goose gun. 
long after we’re all done, and kill ’em too. 


You can shoot 
There are about 
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a dozen shells in the case pocket—4+s. Don’t let your dad 
know what you have. You'll surprise him, and maybe you'll 
surprise yourself a little too. If it seems too heavy for you, 
take this one instead.” I handed him my 12. 

Ralph had no desire to trade. He was determined to try 
at least one shot with it. Though Bob was not aware of 
his son’s ambition, the boy confided to me that it would 
please him to kill a ringneck after his father had fired at 
it and failed. I did not insist on trading. I wanted him 
to realize his ambition. He was large enough to stand up 
under its recoil. 

30b and Joe had been putting their guns together and 
loading the magazines. They paid little attention to the 
conspiracy on the opposite side of the car. 

“Now then,” Bob burst out, “we'll work the cornfield. 
There’s birds in there.” 

We walked back to the other side of the cornfield to start 
the day’s hunt. Ralph was placed on the outside, and told 
to keep slightly in advance of the rest of us. I was next 
to Ralph, then came Bob, with Joe holding the left flank. 
We started across the field, being about 8 or 10 corn 
rows apart. 

We were nearing a grassy draw, when suddenly an old 
cock took the air. “Ka! ka! ka! ka!” the saucy old bird 
protested at being disturbed. He cleared the cornstalks about 
60 yards away and speeded toward the brushy ditch. 

Joe, Bob and I each saluted him with a charge or two, 
but Ralph was taking his time in swinging his unwieldy 
weapon on the bird. 30b and Joe seemed unaware of 
Ralph’s presence. 

“Hold a little high and about 6 feet ahead of that old 
boy, then let ’im have it,” I instructed. 


Y THE roar that followed, and the way Ralph flew 

back under the impact, I judged that he had gotten 
hold of too many triggers. His bird was about 85 yards 
away. The feathers were floating in the air and that proud 
bird was dropping end over end into the cornstalks., 

“Blazes, kid! .... Whatcha shootin’? Bob asked in 
surprise, 

“Fours, I think,” Ralph answered, as he rubbed his shoul- 
der and blinked his eyes. 

“You borrowed the wrong gun, boy,” 
Bob finally declared, when the situation was 
clear to him. 

“Seems like he borrowed the right one, 
Bob,” Joe put in. 

Ralph had no difficulty locating his bird. 
We were soon in formation again and going 





Above 


to follow 















—The 
little white dog 
is pleased with 
the opportunity 


Bob and Joe 


Left — Bob and 
the author are 
examining the 
bird dropped by 
the latter and 
ending the hunt 


Right—Joe holds 
up a fine ring- 
neck to have its 
picture taken 


on with the hunt. We reached the end of the field without 
making another flush. Then swinging around Joe, we 
started back across the field. This left Ralph on the right 
flank toward the center of the field. 

About five minutes later, three cock birds flopped out of 
the grass and cornstalks 40 yards ahead of me. All of them 
seemed to have an urgent appointment to get some place. 
One of them shot up into the wind, then turning with the 
wind sped away to safety, while Bob pumped several in- 
effective charges at him. My bird came down with a 
thump, and although Joe’s bird dropped, there was some 
question in Bob’s mind regarding it. 

“Dead,” Bob called my bird. Then to Joe, “Down, but not 
dead.” 

“Not dead?” Joe questioned. “I singed him good with 
6s,” he added, walking up to where the bird had dropped. 


§6\7 EAH, that’s about all you did do, was singe ’im a 
little,” Bob rejoined. “Them birds don’t mind that. I 
noticed when he was fallin’ that he was movin’ his legs 
mighty lively. They do that to find out if they’re still 
workin’, and if they are, they hit the ground runnin’.” 

“As you were!” Joe ordered, after a fruitless ten-minute 
search, 

We were soon deployed in ringnecking formation and 
moving across the field. The next hour was fruitless— 
nothing had flushed. Where the ground was bare we could 
see fresh tracks. Evidently the birds were getting wise 
to us. They were keeping to the ground and running ahead 
of, or around us. 

We were about 150 yards from the end of the field. This 
trip through the corn and the whole field will have been 
covered. Thinking we had them cornered, we were expect- 
ing much action. There was a 5-acre strip of soy beans 
between the corn and ditch. Bob slipped out into this about 
50 yards, then hurried toward the end of the field. He 
then turned and came back to the edge of the cornfield and 
waited. This strategy looked good to me. 

From no visible cause, a hen flushed 40 yards behind Joe. 
She had hidden and permitted him to pass by her—a trick 
hens often resort to. Joe made a neat kill, then started 
back to pick up his bird. Bob was at the 
end of the field, crouched in the edge of 
the stalks, ready for the fireworks to start. 

With unexpected suddenness, — things 
started to happen. Twenty-five or more 
birds went up. I had never seen such a 
flush before. They made little noise, fly- 
ing low, many (Continued on page 44) 
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in the 


Fox ‘Tracks 


By W. Dustin White 














HERE was frost in the stiff little breeze that 
whipped across the crest of the Holmes Hill 

a sharp tingle in the air 
my stand on the very 
in the fox tracks down in the 


that circulated about 
summit. There was frost 
valley—a dry powder that 
had gathered in each round footprint and made the de- 
vious, twisting trail a dificult one to follow. There had 
heen frost in the still, quiet air of the lower altitudes—a 
insidious, chilling frost that had made me shiver 

when I stepped out into the cold, gray dawn 
Che mercury ] 





damp, 


in the thermomete 


house stood at ten below 


- on the corner of the 
zero and it is only the best 
of hounds that can follow a fox trail at such tempera- 
tures. But I had unlimited confidence in my hound 
Foxy so I had taken her on the leash and we had made 
ng way village in the dim, un- 
light. Then I had donned the snowshoes and 
uffed across the fields while the brush of dawn was 
painting a pink screen as a background for the cold, 
vhite peaks of the White Mountains that silhou- 
etted against it. 

\t the foot of the big hill I had slipped Foxy’s leash 
and she, wise in the ways of the foxes of-this particular 
locality, had immediately started off up the valley while 
| had worked eround, and before I 
Wil halfwav there the old dog had voiced her first in- 


telligence of the trail—the trail that was full of 


our creaki up out of the 


certain 


were 


toward this higher 


Above—A likely 
place fora hound- 
driven fox tocross 
an opening in the 
woodland 


Circle I waited 
for the fox to 
swing slightly 
past me before I 
risked a shot 


little swamp tor some time which might mean that the 
fox had chased several rabbits. or, it might mean that 
old Reynard had played a little trick to throw off pursuit. 
\ fox will, sometimes, if expecting to be followed, take 
a rabbit trail and follow it for three or four circles, then, 
with a long side jump, start off in a new direction. The 
hound, having become accustomed to the mixed scent, 


is quite sure to overrun at this point and may be obliged 
to cast about for some little time before picking up the 
right trail. 

But old Foxy pounded away steadily there in the little 
swamp—never striking any warm scent but 
from the cold trail—and presently she worked it out of 
the woods and up onto a pasture hillside where I was 
able to pick her up with the binoculars and watch het 
work. This hill was studded with a sparse growth of 
scrubby spruce—low, bushy trees that were limbed clea: 


never tar 





frost which gathers in dry, powdery 
in the bottom of each footprint is in- 
haled into the nostrils of the dog each time he 
sniff out the telltale scent and it inter- 
feres with his olfactory organs to such an extent 
that none but the verv best hounds can run at 
all. Old Foxy was following this one, however, 
thus justifying my faith in her ability. As I stood 
here on the crest of the hill, her voice reached 
me intermittently—just an occasional yap of en- 
couragement as she nosed out the cold and dif- 
ficult trail. 
The trail meandered about in a 


si 
1 
t 
I 


tries to 


back field 
ere the fox had been hunting mice in the un 
cut aftermath that protruded through the snow 
in sere brown patches, crossed a pasture lot and 
dipped into a little grove of close-growing soft- 
woods where old Reynard had probably been 
hunting rabbits. The hound hung there in the 


} 











The voice of the hound reached me intermittently 
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to the ground and had so shed the snow 
that there was a bit of bare ground under 
each one. It would be just the place, 
thought I, for a fox to curl up for a nap 
\nd sure enough! 

Even as I watched the hound she worked 
slowly up the hill, from one scrubby tree to 
another, then I saw her sniff under one par 
ticular tree, throw up her head and start off 
at a much more rapid pace. After a brief 
interval, the sound of an enthusiastic burst 
of baying rolled back across the little valley 
and I knew that the fox was afoot and the 
hound had a fresh trail. At her present rate 
of speed, the dog soon ate up the distance 
to the top of the hill, went over and was lost 
to sight and soon drew away out of hearing. 

The old dog would now be following so 


closely behind the fox that but little frost would gather 
Of course there would be places where 
the wind would drift the snow across the trail and soon 
fill the footprints and these places would bother a little, 
but old Foxy knew how to manage such obstacles. 
little wind was sharp and cutting and, since the chase 


in the tracks. 








Circle—It was up 
to me to be right on 
my toes all the time 


Upper left—I had 

worked toward the 

higher ground hop- 

ing to get a glimpse 
of a fox 


Upper right—Old 
Foxy had no inter- 
est in foxes that 
could no _ longer 
make tracks 


Right—The hunt 

was ended. I wait- 

ed for the hound to 
come up 


This 

















I scanned the distant hillside with my binoculars 

















might lead aw 
or more, [| was glad to roll up the collar of my coat and 
turn my back to the breeze. 

This gave me a different viewpoint and I could look 
back down the way I had come—down the long slope of 
the hill, across a stretch of farm land to the little village 


ay out of my sight and hearing for an hour 


that I had left to its slumbers in the early dawn, 
then off across the Connecticut Valley to the 
New Hampshire hills which rose in smooth, 
rounded tiers to the jagged, snow-capped sum- 
mits of the White Mountains. 
FPHESE mountains were brilliantly outlined 
against the bright sunrise sky, each line of 
the rugged contour standing out sharp = and 
clear \s the sun climbed higher and its rays 
stole down the western slopes of the mountains, 
they sought out many heretofore invisible little 
valleys and rugged gorges and, by casting long 
shadows, threw them into sharp relief. 

\ fox hunter gets much real pleasure from 
the broad views that are spread out around 
the high hills on which the fox runs but the real 
enthusiast does not let them take his mind too 
much from the main business in hand. Every 
so often I would scan the distant hillside with 


my binoculars, trying (Continued on page 44) 
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The buck, having no family responsibilities to make him hustle, grows fat and lazy 








here Are the Big Bucks? 


By Wm. M. Newsom 





WEN NEARLY every 
4 deer camp in the coun 
try, where the hunters 
Mare after whitetails, 
there is a standard form of con 
versation which if you stay long 
enough you are sure to hear. It’s 
probably familiar to you. See if 
you recognize it. 





Joe: “See any today ?” 
Doc: “Yeah. Lot of does 
and lambs. But never fired a 


shot. Covered quite a lot of ter- 
ritory too. 

Joe: “Same here. Seems to 
be heaps of deer we don't want. 
But | saw one whale of a buck’s 
tracks back in the ridge.” 

Doc: “Saw some big tracks 
myself. Probably it’s the same 
buck’s been all over this country. 
I’m getting pretty well convinced there are darn few bucks 
around here anyway. If there are, they either have wings 
or crawl in holes.” 

Joe: “I just can’t figure it out. But I do wish 
gone to Mud Lake like we first spoke of. 
or four big bucks by now.” 

If you dig a little below the surface, you will see at once 
why Doc and Joe haven't found a suitable or shootable 
buck. They are going at deer hunting as if they were off 
on a glorified rabbit hunt. They start early in the morn- 
ing, keep going as far and as quietly as possible and trust 
to luck that something will jump that has horns. If they 
keep at it long enough, luck will perhaps favor them. It 
is true it’s good exercise, a pleasant change from city 
drudgery. But it isn’t good deer hunting and it is by no 
means mentally satisfying if you know the real sport of 
still-hunting when the game is played a little more with 
the head and a little less with the feet. So instead of going 
deer hunting let’s consider buck hunting as a_ separate 
proposition. For it is the buck most men want, and in 





we'd 
We'd have three 





” Heads of bucks that fought to the death 





many states you are permitted to 
shoot bucks only. 

It is, of course, obvious that 
a good buck is harder to locate 
than the average-sized deer as 
there are not so many of them. 
A buck that survives five or six 
hunting seasons must be either 
lucky or smarter than the aver- 
age. If he has lived long enough 
to grow a good head, he is no 
fool. On the f that 





face of it, 
would seem to account for most 
of the difficulty the sportsman 
has in bringing home a 
head. Most hunters believe 
that’s all there is to the story. 
Really it’s only the smallest part 
of it—just the beginning in fact. 

One of the biggest aids to 
help you find a buck, I find, is 
to separate the big bucks on one side of a mental line and 
the does, spike bucks, lambs or fawns on the other side of 
the line. Consider these two classes as distinct species with 
different habits and mental traits, just as you would separate 
moose and caribou, for example, where they are inhabiting 
the same country. While the distinction is, of course, not 
as great, it illustrates the idea and there is no doubt that the 
bucks and does vary greatly in their habits and mental traits. 
If you are to secure a buck you must know their habits and 
hunt them accordingly. 


good 


URING the summer and early fall the does have been 

nursing the fawns. This is naturally quite a heavy 
physical drain. To produce milk requires food. To find 
food requires energy to hunt for it and the does are more 
or less constantly feeding. In addition, the fawns and per- 
haps last year’s offspring are with her. They are young and 
fidgety and help to keep the doe on the move. She has no 
chance to take things easy and grow excess fat. (This we 
know, as the old dry doe with no offspring to bother her 
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grows very fat.) And as fall comes 
on, the youngsters learning to fend 
for themselves keep her restlessly 
moving from place to place. Besides 
which, the does and fawns have 
more enemies and hence must be 
more careful. 

The buck on the other hand, has 
a physical drain on his system only 
when he is growing his antlers. And 
he has no responsibilities. He has 
plenty of time to feed and loaf and 
grow fat. With the velvet rubbed 
clean from the antlers by September 
he has nothing on his mind until 
late fall when the rutting season 
comes on to stir him up, about the 
time of the first heavy frosts. 

So right there you have an ex- 





tremely important difference over- 
looked by most hunters. That is, 
the does are up and doing. The 
bucks are exceedingly lazy. They 


like, and will have, a nice place to 
lie down, in the sprout-lands, in 








thickets or in places where they can 
watch their back trail. They spend 
a great deal of time resting. And 
in addition to that, the good heads are far more sedate, due 
of course to their mature age. They are no longer college 
boys, but fat old married men. That they are shy and wary 
is also quite natural, as this is simply wisdom born of ex- 
perience. In either case, they are hard to see, and unless 
you have well-trained eyes you might never see one. In a 
great many cases I have noticed, I have jumped good bucks 
very close to me. Nearly every time, they jumped from 
their beds. So often has this been true, that I am sure the 
old bucks, once they are lying down, hate to make the effort 
to move. Even their wariness does not overcome this 
laziness and they prefer to chance not being seen to moving 
quickly out of the way of the hunter. This accounts for 
the habit of the buck to skulk where he can. So it is safe 
to say that when a big buck is lying down he dislikes to 
move. And when he is on foot he is wary and moves quietly 
out of the way before the hunter gets a sight of him. The 
result is that only deer easily seen, that aren’t too wary, are 
sighted by Joe and Doc. 


HERE are two ways Joe and Doc can overcome these 

difficulties providing they hunt where the bucks are 
lying up. One is to go more slowly and quietly which their 
natural common sense will tell them to do. The other is a 
question of eyesight which is not so easy. 

The usual way to sum up this eyesight question is to 
maintain that the deer has poor eyesight and the man has 
excellent sight for normal eyes. This is not true at all. 
Eyesight is largely a matter of training, experience and 








The doe must rustle for food to sustain her family 


During and after the rutting season the bucks are easier to find 


intelligence. A deer has excellent sight but it is trained 
only to see moving objects. Living in the woods where 
eyesight is limited to short distances, he has learned to de- 
pend on hearing and his sense of smell. Man is also highly 
specialized. A city man can tell at a great distance whether 
asfriend is wearing a derby or felt hat. But to save his 
soul he couldn’t see a woodchuck sitting on a lone rock in 
a field 40 yards away even after you point it out to him. 


DUCK hunter can tell at a glance different varieties of 

duck when they are mere flying specks way off. But the 
same man could not spot a deer lying down at 50 yards. 
If you have been to the northwestern wheat fields for 
prairie chicken you remember the first few days the guide 
saw heads sticking up above the stubble at amazing distances 
and you were astonished at his eyesight. At the end of a 
week you could see them nearly as well as he could. So 
each new job for the eyes requires new training, experience 
and practice. 

Thus to see bucks lying down you must know what a 
buck, or any part of it, would look like under the conditions 
of light, shade and cover in which you are hunting. You 
must go slowly enough to examine everything you look at, 
not merely see it casually and carelessly. I find binoculars 
or small field glasses a great help when I am in doubt. But 
most important of all you can not daydream and think of 
other things than deer. To see buck you must concentrate 
on buck. Unless you have had wide experience you can 
not concentrate well when you are hunting with anyone as 
the other man is subconsciously diverting your 
attention. Any guide will tell you he can do 
far better alone than he can when someone is 
with him, no matter how quiet the other man 
may be. And if you are hunting with a guide 
the less you distract his attention the more game 
he will show you. Once you have acquired the 
knack of really seeing what you are looking at 
so to speak, the rest is easy. Soon you will be 
amazed at the increased number of buck you will 
see in any given country. 

So that you may see this buck-hunting work 
under actual field conditions, let me tell you of 
a buck hunt I went on a few years ago. 

The country I hunted was a typical North 
country of rolling hardwood ridges, with swales 
and brush country between—most of it cut over. 
It was all new country to me as I had never 
been there until I arrived a few days before 
the season opened. The first day I spent poking 
around alone. Then I got a local man to go 
with me to show me the best ridges and feeding 
grounds. We were not hunting—merely sight 
seeing. Wesaw quite (Continued on page 52) 
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Sanctuary for the Alaskan Bears 


tie a } 
“SHI purpose ot this article is to state, 
within the limited space available in 
this issue of Outpoor LIFE, the case 

for the better protection of the great Alas 
ka brown and grizzly bears and for the es- 


tablishment of adequate permanent sanctu 
aries and preserves in Alaska. It is quite 


fitting that such a plea be made in the col- 


umns of the magazine which, for a num- 
ber of years, has been the leader in the 
fight for more adequate protection of the 


United 


brown 


states more particu- 


bears im 


bears of the 
larly of the 


grizzly 


and 


\laska. The author takes this opportunity 
of acknowledging in behalf of all lovers 
of wild life their debt to the editors of 
Ourpoor Lire for their individual efforts 

Within the limits of this article it will 


not be permissible to go into detail as to 
nature, temperament 


magnificent brown 


and psychol- 


ind grizzly 


the true 
ey of the 


bears of Alaska. During the past summer, 
in its issues of Julv, August and Septem 
ber, there was published in this magazine 
a series of articles by the writer, entitled 
“Mr. Hoots of Admiralty Island.” “Hoots” 
is the Indian name tor the grizzly 
bear, so the meaning of the title was the 
grizzlies of Admiralty Island In that 
series of articles an effort was made to 
portray the true nature and harmlessness 


of these bears except when molested. This 
fact was learned by the author as a re- 
sult of intimate contact with over 150 of 
these bears in Alaska, principally on Ad- 
miralty and Chicagof Islands It is pro- 
posed to have these islands established as 


permanent sanctuaries r 
is made 


portrayal of eir true nature 


t) 
‘ 
erence to these articles for a more 


detailed 


In short these bears are just like so man 
hie Saint Bernard dogs—alert, intelligent 
dignified and courageous One in a hun- 
dred will trv to scare you out of his cour 
trv. Yell at him at the top of your voice 
ind he will retreat into his jungle or 
forest retreat. I know, because I have seen 
it done. 

At the present time a very vigorous 
campaign for their protection is being 


By John M. Holzworth 





A beauty spot on Admiralty Island 


conducted by the American Society of 
Mammalogists and the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society, aided and assisted by a great 
many other conservation bodies and con- 
servationists throughout the country, all 
of whom are vitally interested in preserv- 
ing these animals from their present rapid 
extermination and the establishment of 
\dmiralty and Chicagof Islands as sanc- 
tuaries. This campaign is being conducted 
in the press, by nation-wide radio talks, 
and by appeals to sportsmen, nature lovers, 
and conservationists generally. 

The great brown bears of Alaska have 
been famous for years and their name has 
always been associated with the great wil- 
derness territory of Alaska. Until the 
year 1902 they were afforded no protection. 
In that year, largely through the efforts 


tee of the American Society of Mammalogists for protection of the 

nd grissly bears; Author of “The Wild Grizzlies of Alaska” 
of the New York Zoological Society, Mad- 
ison Grant, Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, and 


other prominent wild life conservationists, 
the first comprehensive game law was e1 
acted for Alaska. Under it and up until 
two years ago, the brown and grizz] 
were given at least a theoretically fair 
protection, although never at any time has 
the enforcement of the laws for their pro- 
tection been as stringent as it should 
have been 

Under those laws visiting sportsmen 
residents of Alaska were limited t 
killing of two or three bears 
depending on the locality. For no 
reason at all a great number of the 
dents of Alaska, principally the prospectors 
and trappers, have had a natural antipathy 
to these magnificent animals and have taken 
every opportunity, where it was possibl 
to do so and escape detection, to slaughter 
and exterminate them. The usual reason 


and 
the 
each year, 
od 


resi- 


given for this attitude toward these bears 
was that they were innately ferocious and 
dangerous and would often attack human 
beings even when unmolested. Also, it 


was contended, they did considerable dam- 
age to sheep and cattle in the one or two 
very small areas where it was attempted to 
raise them and also that they did a great 
deal of damage to the food hes and 
camps of prospectors and trappers. 


Cac 


N MY previous articles I endeavored to 

show that close contacts with these 
bears over several months, in which over 
100 of them were photographed at ranges 
from 10 to 100 feet, without a single in- 
stance of a real attack, are convincing 
on the question of their ferocity or danger 
to human beings. While it is true that 
a considerable number of men have 
injured and bitten and in a very few in- 
stances killed by these bears, a careful in- 
vestigation of all instances reveals that 
possibly with half a dozen exceptions, none 
of the attacks were unprovoked and that in 
practically every instance the attack was 
made only after the animal had been shot 
and injured. The fact that a bear re- 














sents being killed and defends himself 
should under no circumstances be held 
against him; rather his courage should be 
admired. The only real contention which 
will bear examination is that these bears 
occasionally damage caches. As it is an 
easy matter to properly protect and build 
caches which are beyond the damage by 
bears, this is not a very serious complaint. 

In 1930, due largely to the pressure of 
a handful of residents, including a few who 
were attempting to raise sheep on Kodiak 
Island, and particularly to the fact that 
a government forestry employee was killed 
by a bear which he had wounded, all pro- 
tection for these animals, for all practi- 
cal purposes, was removed from the entire 
area of Alaska with the exception of two 
or three small and comparatively unimpor- 
tant sections. The protection was retained 
as to visiting sportsmen and non-residents, 
but as the harm to these bears from such 
a source is very slight, such protection 
for the purpose of this article is hardly 
worth referring to. At the present time 
and under the present laws, any resident 
of Alaska may kill any number of grizzly 
and great brown bears at any time of the 
year with the exception of in a few small 
areas. 

Under the present law it would even 
be permissible to indiscriminately slaughter 
such animals by poison. One Alaska offi- 
cial has even advocated that they be ex- 
terminated by poison on Admiralty Island, 
which, to-day, probably contains well over 
one half the grizzly and brown bear pop- 
ulation of Alaska. Several articles and 
editorials have been written in this maga- 
zine discussing in detail the wickedness of 
the present lack of protection and the re- 
moval of restrictive laws which, it seems, 
was done almost solely for the purpose of 
permitting the residents to slaughter and 
exterminate these animals. 


VEN under the protective laws that 

were in force until two years ago, the 
big brown bears were being rapidly ex- 
terminated. This was being done by both 
resident and non-resident hunters and in- 
clude glaring instances of the killing of 
a large number of bears by hunters who 
had special permits granted them as rep- 
resentatives of various museums in the 
United States and for which there was 
no adequate reason or excuse. In some 
instances single parties, in a single sea- 
son, have killed upwards of a score of 
brown bears, particularly in the Alaska 
Peninsula and Ko- 
diak Island. The 
residents, princi- 
pally prospectors 
and trappers, were 


continually taking 
their toll of these 
animals and in a 


great many instan- 
ces, for the purpose 
of bootlegging the 
hides to visiting 
tourists, even 
though the sale of 
such hides was spe- 
cifically prohibited 
by the then existing 
game laws, so that 
to-day, on Kodiak 
Island, which is the 
home of one of the 
two largest species 
of these animals 
and which gave the 
popular name of 
“Kodiak Bear,” the 
slaughter has re- 
duced its bear pop- 
ulation to a “low 
ebb,” to use the ex- 
act words of a 


Face to face at 8 feet, and he behaved like a St 
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member of the Senate Committee on Wild 
Lite Resources, who recently visited Alas- 
ka for the purpose of investigating the 
question. 

On most of the area of the Alaska Pen- 
insula, they have likewise been reduced 
to a dangerous point. These are the two 
principal areas for the big brown Alaska 
bear along the more northerly 
Alaska. Fortunately there are two areas 
which have so far escaped the blight and 
on which both the big Alaska brown bear 
and the grizzly are quite numerous. These 
are Admiralty Island and Chicagof Island, 
both lecated at the very gateway of 
Alaska, near Juneau, the capital. It is 
these two islands which it is proposed to 
established as permanent sanctuaries 
These two areas have es 
the hunter and others 
bent on killing these animals, due in a 
large measure to the peculiar physical 
characteristics of the islands and, secondly, 
to the fact that these islands were not gen 
crally known to have such a large bear 
population. 


coast ot 


have 
and preserves. 
caped the hand of 


Kodiak Island, due to the fact that 
it has a number of settlements § and 
also some stock raising, would be very 


difficult to have established as a sanctuary 
or preserve. The Alaska Peninsula, for 
several reasons, is not well adapted for 
the purpose. With this being so, the only 
remaining areas, which are not only ade 
quate for preserves but ideally adapted 
for the purpose, are Chicagof Island and 
more particularly Admiralty Island. Ad- 
miralty Island is particularly well adapted 
for the following reasons: 

In its very nature as an island, it is well 
adapted as a sanctuary. It is an adequate 
area, being almost 100 miles long and 
varying in width from 20 to 40 miles. It 
has a natural fence or barrier around its 
entire circumference in the shape of a wide, 
dense fringe of timber, undergrowth (cac- 
tus like) and devil club, which varies from 
2 to as much as 10 miles in width and 
which forms too strong a barrier for the 
average sportsman or hunter. Its interior 
consists of several spurs and ranges of 
rugged mountains, as well as intervening 
valleys and hundreds of square miles of 
meadows and 


open, grass-covered grass- 
covered mountain slopes, which are the 
natural pastures of these bears for the 


months of May and June, just after they 
come out from their dens, and also the 


months of October and November, before 
they enter their dens. 
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The months of July and August are 
spent by the bears, for the most part, in 
the timber undergrowth and jungle fringe 
which surrounds the island, feeding on va- 
rious forms of berries and vegetation and 
also cruising up and down the hundreds 
of small and large creeks and rivers which 
penetrate into the island, during the run 
of the salmon in the months of July and 
August. It is located just off the south- 
easterly coast of Alaska within four days 
travel by rail and one day by steamer from 
the Atlantic coast. 

It is, therefore, a very accessible area 
and this would be an attractive feature for 
those who wish to visit the island as nat- 
uralists, zoologists, photographers, or as 
nature lovers who wished to see these mag- 
nificent animals in their native habitat. 
\lso, by reason of this very fact, eventu- 
ally when trails are opened into the island, 
this easy accessibility will make the killing 
of these animals an easy matter and for 
this additional reason protection is needed. 


\ HILE it is a difficult matter to esti- 
mate very accurately the population 
of wild life in such a rugged area, | be- 


lieve it would be a conservative statement 
that there are at least 5,000 brown and 
grizzly bears on Admiralty Island, or 


probably well over half the grizzly and 
brown bear population in Alaska. 

The voice of the public should be raised 
at this time for the following additional 
reason. The Special United States Senate 
Committee on Wild Life Resources which 
was appointed over a year ago to investi- 
gate the wild life resources of the coun- 
try and to recommend adequate protection, 
is expected to make its report to the Sen- 
ate early in December. The chairman of 
this committee made a personal investiga- 
tion in Alaska over a period of several 
weeks, a large part of which time was 
devoted to the study of the brown and 
grizzly bear situation. Just what this 
committee will report in reference to fur 
ther protection of these bears and the es- 
tablishment of sanctuaries cannot at this 
early moment be stated. However, it would 
be perfectly proper and legitimate that 
this committee should be enlightened as 
to the feelings of all lovers of wild life 
and conservationists on this subject, and 
among other things it is suggested by the 
writer that all those interested in this 
eleventh-hour effort to save the grizzly and 
brown bears, write to this committee as 
well as to their individual Congressman 
and Senator, ex- 
pressing emphati- 
cally and frankly 
their attitude in the 
matter. It is large- 
ly through the 
formation and ex- 
pression of public 
opinion that legis- 
lative bodies are 
guided and that 1s 
certainly needed in 
this particular in- 
stance. A flood of 
letters on the legis- 
lator’s desk carries 
great weight. 

The American 
Society of Mammal- 
ogists is publishing 
and distributing a 
booklet entitled 


“The Grizzly and 
Brown Bears of 
Alaska at Home,” 


which depicts their 
true nature and 
temperament, as 
well as describing 
these two magnifi- 
cent islands of 
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ich are sought 


Admiralty 


and Chicagot, wl 


to be established as preserves and sanctu- 
aries. Copies of this booklet will be for- 
warded upon request and upon receipt ot 


10 cents in stamps to cover the actual cost 


of postage and printing; direct requests to 
the American Society of Mammalogists, 
Special Committee, 120 Broadway, New 


Thief Lake Restored 





YONGRATULATIONS to the Gopher 
State! She has atoned tor some of 
manv crimes against wild lie com- 

within her borders by completing 

ief Lake Project, an area of 14,000 
acres of the best waterfowl! producing area 
in North America which was drained about 
fitteen years ( 

This is one of the best conservation jobs 
ever done by any state The outlay was 
$108,000, but worth every penny of it. In 
stead of a dry, barren waste upon which 
human beings could not exist, this project 
will wan becom«e the me 1 tor thousands 
of the best speci s of ducks on the continent. 

Three hundred pairs of wild ducks are 
being he Id in readiness for liberation next 

ring to announce to the thward mi 
erants that the old mars 5 again await 
ing then 

Ducks. like |} in be ire itures 
f habit. For tw ( e summers attet 
this and t near-by area, known as Mud 
Lake, were drained hundreds and t sands 
f ducks returned there to breed. Finding 


that the hand of man iid the region 
waste, they loafed around without going 
to housekeeping And th did not go 
elsewhere to reproduce 

Minnesota sportsmen are now urging 
the federal government to restore Mud 
Lake, a considerably larger area And it 
should be done without dela The only 


question is 
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Utah, and 
cash to 
hoped 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
California have spent some real 
restore breeding grounds it is 
their sister states will follow suit. They 
can handle the smaller areas while the 
federal government handles the larger ones, 
and if the proposed cooperative plan is ap- 
proved by Congress some real teamwork 
will ensue without delay. 

And speaking of what states can do, we 
want to pass along a good idea given us 
by a friend in the Middle West recently. 
He said: “Thousands of small areas suit- 
able for ducks would again be flooded if 
the states would erempi from taxation all 
lands which are reflooded and permitted to 
lie idle.” 

When a farmer pays taxes on a slough 
or marsh, he feels he should get some re- 
turn from every acre. While muskrats 
and ducks would pay far better, he thinks 
in terms of plow or grazing land. And in 
ditches.—A mertcan Game Ass'n. 


Since 


oo the 


Game-Conservation 
Literature 


HERE has just recently been two 
very important additions to the game 
conservation literature of the United 
States which should be in the library of 
every thinking sportsman 
One of these is “The Bobwhite Quail— 
Its Habits, Preservation and Increase,” 


the final completed report of Herbert L. 
Stoddard on his cooperative quail in 
vestigation for southern Georgia and 
northwest Florida, which has been in 
the course of preparation for the last 


four years. This book (obtainable from the 
Outpoor Lire Book Shop) details not only 
the methods employed to reach the findings, 
but also indicates the proper, practical pro- 
cedure for the application of game man- 
agement to quail. 

The other is a consolidated report 
“The Game Survey of the North Central 
States,” by Aldo Leopold, which is an 


ot 


appraisal of the chance for the practice 
of game management as a means of re- 
storing game in the north-central region 
This publication can be used as a basis 
for operating 


similar surveys in other 


a 


i a 
al 
vt 


© on a se Ma he al wr . 
eS 


os a 





ve YWeslee From Laren ant. ‘The bas ¢ whict y M4 per 
em ine nie pete . nt big 

ocve WE wernehe ' z <x 
party. @ , < ; ‘ : ard, 

‘ tT. ©. Poowoh as Ste pte ant r hows in 


Why all the modesty on the part of these so-called sportsmen? Why not use the other 


half of their dead fish, 


not shown above, for garlands and festoons around their necks 
and then hoist them off the ground by their piscatorial necklaces? 


This clipping from 


the San Antonio Evening News has a faint fragrance of defunct bass but what is that 


pungent aroma that mingles with it? 


You're right, gentle reader, it’s the sweet smell 


of raw pork on the hoof 





can be 
Asso- 
Washing- 


this 


ot 
from the American Game 


localities 
obtained 
ciation, 
ton, B.. &. 
Both of these publications get away 
from the worn-out dogma of the past and 
epitomize the clear, constructive thinking 
of the present-day, game-conservatiotr 
movement.—DuPont Conservation News. 


( opies report 


Investment Building, 


Locke’s New Job 
HE Izaak Walton League has 
nounced the appointment of S. B. Lock« 


dali- 





of Ogden, Utah, as Conservation Director 
of that organization beginning December | 

Mr. Locke originally hails f1 Maine, 
where he graduated from the State Uni 
versit Later he spent two years at the 
Yale Forest School doing graduate worl 

In 1909 he went to the West timber 
surveys, and the following year he joined 
the staff of the U. S. Forest Ser Ther 
he served in various important capacities 
and beginning with 1919 he devoted most 
of his time to that phase of range manage 
ment having to do with wild life problems 
throughout the Intermountain Re; His 
hobby has been fish work ! planting 
members of the finny tril barr¢ 
waters 

One of his most difficult jobs in ¢ 
nection with the Kaibab d rroble 
vhere he developed method r trappil 
and shipping deer. 

His latest assignment has be ild lite 
research work under the sup 1 
the | nited states Biolog il Survey, and 








locke is therefore well equipped | 

ing and experience to handle t ricate 
tasks before him. His friends wish him 
ever success.—A mn 2) ( ] "” 


Grazing Fees 


D' TRING the late summer months west 
ern sheep and cattle interests launched 
an intensive campaign to bring t 5 
duction in the already grazing 
fees paid for forage on the national forests 
running irom 6 cents to 12 cents 
of sheep, and from 50 cents to 75 cents pet 
head of cattle. The campaign was or 
ized along political lines and it looked 
though a policy, twenty-five years in 
making, might be scrapped in th 
of political expediency. 

Secretary Hyde of the U. S 


, ; 
dirt-cheay 





per head 


as 
the 


nterest 


Depart 


ment of Agriculture, wisely decided that 
the fees as paid at present were consider 
ably cheaper than the cost of the sam 
forage on private lands, and that redu 


tion would not be justified. 
Conservationists have opposed the reduc 


tion because there is already too much con 
petition between domestic stock and wild 
life. If the fees were further reduced this 
competition would be intensified Mar 
have felt that the action of the secretar 


would be sufficient to quiet the 
reduction but it is feared that the r 
fusal of the secretary is just what the pro 
ponents of reduction sought in order that 


proponents 


ot 


they might be justified in going befor: 
Congress with their plea. 

The International Association Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners at 


their recent meeting deemed it wise to r« 
cord their feeling in the with a 
positive resolution opposing a reduction i 
the fees or the disturbance of the present 
system of range management. which is 
more and more recognizing the proper 
place of wild life on our national forests 

If Congress ever begins administering 
this valuable resource, political expediency 
will unquestionably supplant judicial 
ministration. Conservationists must be 


matter 


ad 
Ol 


Ass'n. 


their guard!—American Game 
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A Few Pointers on Casting 


Chapter I—For The Bait-Casting Rod 


ASTING an artificial lure with the 

regulation bait-casting rod is one of 

the easiest things that any person 
ever tried to do. Yet, to watch a good 
bait caster working his lures among tangled 
lilies and pads and where old logs cross 
and frown from beneath the surface of 
the water, the novice cannot help view- 
ing the trick with trepidation. However, 
practice makes one perfect, providing one 
first of all knows the true principles of 
the art of properly casting the bait with 
this type of tackle. 

Speaking from my own personal ex- 
periences with the bait-casting rod I would 
first of all say that a big majority of the 
anglers who try to make good bait casters 
of themselves fail because of lack of ef- 
ficient equipment. Here is one of the points 
in the casting game that always appeals to 
the man who has crossed over the dividing 
line that marks the good from the poor 
bait caster. Lack of proper tackle! How 
many anglers I see each season trying in- 
effectually to learn to place a bait accurate- 
ly where bass, pike, and musky lie watch- 
ing for something to dart out upon. Not 
one angler, now and then, but Mit- 
erally scores of them, with old and im- 
possible reels, rods, and line, will never 
learn to place a lure the way it should 
be cast to raise good game fish con- 





Position No. 1—Beginning of the cast. 

‘od pointing at target, reel held crank 

up. Thumb in position on spool Hand 
in g00d position 


By Ben C. Robinson 


sistently with such rigs, I assure you. 

In order to be a good bait caster the first 
thing we must understand is that the rod, 
reel, and line must be of the best possible 
type obtainable. Here is a serious and 
worth-while problem for us to tackle. Good 
rods, reels, and line cost plenty of good, 
hard cash. The best is none too good, but 
how about the fellow who can not afford 
the best tackle obtainable? Well, he must 
then learn to do the best he can with what 
he has. But this is not a very good piece 
of advice, I have found, in bait casting. 
With poor tackle the angler just simpl) 
cannot hope to fish consistently and pleas- 
antly. He will, probably, enjoy getting out 
for an hour or so at rare periods, but when 
he has to wield a clubby old rod, an ob- 
streperous reel and a line unsuited to the 
sport, you will soon find him taking his 
angling very carelessly. Good casting is 
easy casting and such casting makes an ef- 
fective and enthusiastic angler out of al- 
most any red-blooded fellow. Therefore, 
in order to have proper tackle | would 
recommend the following plan for the be- 
ginner in bait casting. 


(;° ABOUT the assimilation of a cast- 
J ing outfit the same as one would 
undertake any other worth-while effort. 
That is, do not try to procure all the neces- 
sary items for the bait-casting outfit at one 
time. Buy a good rod when the opportu- 
nity permits. Follow this up with a fine 
reel. The line, easily the most inexpen- 
sive part of the whole rig, can come at 
odd times and the assortment of lures will 
look after themselves if one just keeps the 
thing in mind and purchases a bait at a 
time. The first thing you know you will 
have an excellent casting outfit collected, 
and then, sir, you are ready to take up 
bait casting in a truly practical and ef- 
fective manner. 

When we speak of good rods we, of 
course, do not speak only in terms of cost. 
I would like to dispel such understandings 
of my arguments for good tackle. A good 
rod, or for that matter any other good 
part of an angler’s tackle, costs more, how- 
ever, than the prevailing run of prices on 
articles of the kind seen on display. <A 
good rod for the bait caster will cost any- 
where from $10 to $25. Under that sum 
I have found that the casting rod as a rule 
is not to be depended upon to any great ex- 
tent, and I believe it is not essential to 
pay over that sum. 

I have a strong partiality for the solid- 
steel casting rod, I must confess, in the 
5-foot length. This type of rod is, how- 
ever, not so popular possibly among those 
bait casters who practice for tournament 
casting and accuracy, although excellent 
accuracy can be obtained with these steel 
wands on the water. One of my reasons 
for favoring the solid-steel rod is from the 
fact that this rod will stand a lot of pun 
ishment and will handle even the extremely 
large pikes with a minimum of attention. 
Once an angler learns to use a springy, 


solid-steel rod it is a pretty foregone con- 
clusion that he will thereafter be seen fish- 
ing with this type of tackle. However, I 
am not in any manner decrying the use of 
the split-bamboo or the wood casting rods, 
in making mention of the solid-steel rod. 
[ have a number of wood rods in my own 
equipment, and I use them on many occa- 
sions, but I would like to take the time 
here to say that the majority of even the 
best split-bamboo casting rods, to my no- 
tion, are entirely too stiff and inflexible 
for pleasant casting or effective use in 
landing the lighter game fishes such as 
small-mouth bass and the lesser wall-eyes. 
It is the fine resiliency and spring of the 
steel rod that perhaps causes a big per cent 
of the bait casters to lean toward the metal 


wan 
Wal lG. 


B' T, now that we have made ourselves 
clear on the matter of getting the best 
casting tackle obtainable, even though we 
do have to wait a while and collect it on 
the instalment style, let us turn to the ac- 
tual art of handling these same items. Un- 
questionably bait casting is a trick. There 
are certain rules and ways of handling a 
rod and reel that result in ability to place 
the lure where we want it with a minimum 
of effort and with an effectiveness that, 
without a doubt, permits the angler to 





Position No 2—Rod brought sharply 

back, over shoulder, bait springing tip 

for cast. Note position of reel handle 

now, facing directly down. Good rod 

position for the beginning of forward 

cast Arm in goad position for easy, 
accurate cast 











Position No. 3—Rod is brought directly 
down, spool released, bait shoots out to 
target. Note position of reel handle 


(,ood catche Ss Ol fish are 
the result of luck. 


catch more fish. 
not, as a general thing, 
It is the fruit of careful and intelligent 
ingling. And it is worth studying and 
striving for, to be able to place a plug or 
hook where one wants it among 
the pads or the weedy fringes. Then, to 
see the flash of the curving small-mouth 
bass or greedy wall-eyed pike come to this 
offering is indeed bread cast upon fishing 
waters, 


i spoon 


HE position of the reel on the bait-cast- 

ing rod is, of course, understood by the 
practiced angler. It is placed above and 
in front of the rod grip. The right hand 
holds the rod firmly when the cast is to 
be started. This is, I might take this oc- 
casion to say, sometimes varied by a cer- 
tain cult or group of bait casters. I 
happened to fish, during the season of 
1931, with a crowd of good Canadian an- 
glers who made their cast holding the rod 
with the left hand. They explained to me 
that they had developed this type of cast 
in order to obviate the changing of the rod 
from right to left hand when cast was 
completed and the reel was to be cranked 
to retrieve the lure. However, I must be 
perfectly frank and say that after two 
days fishing on the lakes, in hot and rough- 
water weather, playing big Northern Pike 
and big-mouth bass, I could not that 
we American anglers, who used the cast- 
ing rod in the approved manner, were an) 


see 


more wearied with our day's continuous 
angling and casting than the Canadian 
believe that the manner of 


gentlemen. [| 
holding the casting rod in the right hand 


is the most recommendable for practical 


everyday use. Therefore we will proceed 
to take up this method. 

Now the reel is in place. The reel 
bands are securely locked over the rod 


clip and things are snug. <A sudden, hard 
rise from a monster pike or musky will 
not dislodge the reel. After threading the 
line through the guides and attaching the 


plug or spoon, reel the lure up to within 
8 or 12 inches of the rod tip—just so the 
bait will spring the rod nicely when the 


rod is waggled easily with a wrist move- 
ment back to the shoulder and forward a 
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above and on a line out from the 
waist. Some anglers, and good ones of my 
acquaintance, have a fashion of leaning 
just a little forward, their entire attention 
directed on the target for which they are 
casting. They turn the reel by turning 
the wrist well to the left, as the arm is 
half extended out from body, so that the 
handle of the reel and the reel plate on side 
where crank is located are facing almost 
directly upward. This is a good casting 
position. The handle or crank of the reel, 
however, must be uppermost. The spool 
f the reel is almost vertical. The right 
hand grips the rod handle firmly in a good 
natural position. The inside edge of thumb 
is resting two-thirds of the way down the 
not pressing hard, understand, but 
just resting lightly on the spooled line. On 
the average level-wind reel the end of the 
thumb is just steadied neatly against the 
upper pillar. This helps to steady the rod 
aim. The index finger is firmly clamped 
about the reel seat, or, if the rod has a 
finger hook, is engaged in this and firmly 
pressed to the same. The other three fin- 
gers hold the grip closely. The rod is ex- 
tended, pointing in the direction of target 


little 


Sp " |, 





Position No. 4—Hand, holding rod, is 
thrust forward toward target, shooting 
bait directly and accurately to the mark 


angle of 45 degrees, the 
hand being held about parallel with waist- 
line, the back part of forearm resting 
lightly on the hip bone. The rod now bal- 
ances delicately, the rear of grip just 
thrusting against the heel of the casting 
hand. This is, in my estimation, the ideal 
position for the beginning of the cast 


at less than an 


preg anglers make a tentative aim at 
the target by bringing the rod up, more 
than half extending the arm and aiming 
through the tip guide with both eyes open. 
This is a nice position and one that can 
be recommended, although I, personally, 
do not use it. It gives the angler a good 
stance and I presume serves to get the 
eye and mind concentrated on the target. 
It does no harm to use it. However, I 
merely balance my rod, easily and loosely, 
by having right foot, if at all possible, 
directly in a line with the balance of my 
body, the left foot slightly advanced, so 
that [ am standing perfectly responsive to 





be dy IS 
bound to be 
to balance 
in even the most unusual of positions 

In making the cast it should be done, oi 


move of the irame. Ii the 
balance the cast is 
Che body can be made 


every 
out ol 
wrong. 


course, overhand whenever possible. This 
is not always possible, although, frankly 
speaking, I would rather see my compan 
ions in a boat always adhere to that over- 
hand cast during the entire time we are to 
gether, and I try to do the same. There is 
little or no danger of accidents in this way 


5 pee right and left “side-swipe’” cast 
can be made by the parties in either 
at, but the center man can neve! 
try such a thing safely. It depends 
the direction the fishing is being done 
whether the side-swipe cast is made from 
right side, or backhanded. In case the bait 
is to be cast to the right then the must 
be used backhanded in certain positions by 
the end men. In making a right-hand cast 
to the left, when right hand is next to 
neighbor, then the rod must be whipped 
or a “snap” cast made, by hx 
extended and bringing it to the left with a 
flirt of the tip and releasing line and al 
lowing bait to snap out to target 


end of bi 
1 
} 


rod 


ding the 


The underhand cast can be used when 
one is standing on a slanting log or some 
other precarious perch and casting fron 
beneath overarching branches, ledges ot 
rocks, or trom the shelter of a bridge 
The snap cast can be made with overhand, 
underhand or sidewinder styles of action, 
and is used where there is some obstruc 
tion to the rear, such as a wall of brush, 
bridge pier, rock cliffs, or trees All 
these, however, are but deviations from 
the real overhand cast, which must first 
of all be understood and perfected before 


the angler can hope to be a real bait caster 

Now the rod is balanced, we will as- 
sume, and the cast is to be attempted 
Remember that a full arm swing is not 
included in the correct bait cast. That can 
be worked out for long-distance casts, af- 
ter the overhand cast is first learned. The 
correct and proper cast is made with the 
least possible effort on the part of the an- 
gler. The idea is to prevent strain and 
weariness on the wrist, arm, and body in 





Position No. 5—Cast completed. Note 

that arm is bent again, lifting tip of rod 

and starting bait darting back for re- 
trieve See position of reel 











a full day’s work with the rod and reel 
for game fish. Unless one has a good out- 
fit and learns to thrust that lure out there 
with a short, easy motion of the arm from 
the elbow to the wrist, bait casting will 
soon become a tiresome and_ laborious 
thing and fish will not come very well to 
the stringer. Learn to snap that cast out 
with the least possible movement of the 
full arm and body muscles and you can 
cast from daylight to dark without becom- 
ing really tired out or uncomfortable. 


7 EEP the hand that holds the rod well 
down and with a wrist movement 
spring the rod back by snapping the bait 
back over the shoulder. All this time see 
that the reel handle is kept uppermost. 
The force of the bait will give the tip 
the proper amount of spring. Do not have 
the rod stem come too far back over 
shoulder. I find my best short-distance 
casting is done by keeping the rod ahead 
of a vertical line parallel with the body. 
The rod should not come more than 2 
feet back of the ear. Learn to whip the 
bait back with this short movement of 
wrist in one sure, unstudied act. Then with 
a stiff-arm movement thrust the fist of the 
right hand, which is holding the rod grip 
firmly, reel handle pointed 
straight out as though making a hard jab 
toward some opponent's jaw. 


upward, 


If one is casting a surface plug and | 


wants it to strike the water with a loud 
splash, keep the angle of the rod rather 
high and block the reel with the thumb 
when the force of cast is weakening and 
allow the bait to fall with a smacking 
sound on the water at edge of weed patch 
or lily cluster. If the bait is to be cast 
in sharply and cleanly, point the rod tip 
at about the same angle as when cast was 
first attempted and balance of rod was 
heing achieved. Then block reel and al- 
low the bait to strike, lifting the rod tip 
as it does, thereby really thrusting the bait 
in a return-English manner directly back 
toward the rod. 
fective casting style for such fish as bass, 
pike, and muskies. The force of the 
wrist movement is what regulates distance 
more than anything else in making the 
overhand cast, this and a corresponding 


This is a good and ef- | 


regulation of the tip angle directing the | 


trajectory of the plug or spoon. 


These two together, in cooperation with | 
the thumb evenly pressing the spool, are | 


what tend to make a good cast travel 


both far and accurately from the well bal- | 


anced and _ properly 
outfit. But, remember to keep the reel 
handle up and the spool of the casting 
reel as near vertical as possible through- 
out the full course of the overhand move- 
ment. The idea is to have the pinion run 
as nearly vertical in the bushing as possi- 
ble, and thereby obviate all friction and ir- 
regularity of rotation. In side-swipe cast- 
ing from either right or backhand posi- 
tions, snap casting, or with a normal spring 
of the rod tip to bait, this same principle 
should be applied—that is, the crank of 
reel should be held in an up position and 
spool should be vertical instead of hori- 
zontal from time cast is attempted until 
the bait strikes water. In making the 
underhand cast the reel handle or crank 
should be turned down and the side plate 
of reel should face up. The swipe should 
be made with thumb held as in making 
the overhand cast,.except that wrist is 
turned to right until crank of reel is down, 
instead of turning wrist to left and facing 
the crank upward. 


movements and practices will result in any 
angler being able to cast accurately, easily, 
and effectively if they are only applied to 
each cast until practice and habit tend to 
make them instinctive with us. 


chosen, bait-casting | 


These simple little | 
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PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 





FISHING TACKLE 
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there is 


King of fresh water reels 
The angler’s choice. Level winding. Anti- 
back-lash. A revelation in light weight 
construction and line capacity. Price $25. 


Two sailfish landed by Lawrence 
R. Richey, Secretary to President 
Hoover. Mr. Richey says, “ Fish- 
ng for sailfish is the noblest sport 









For all heavy salt water game fish 
Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
Recognized by leading sportsmen on all 
coasts as the leader of all finely con- 
structed sait water reels. Sizes: 4/0 $65; 

6/0 $85; 9.0 $100. 









this is tue life 
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“Fishing for sailfish is the noblest sport 
there is and seeing the fish break water is 
one of the most thrilling sights which is 
afforded the fisherman,’”’ says Lawrence 
Richey, Secretary to President Hoover, 
after his experience with salt water fish- 
ing in Panama Bay. In landing the two 
sailfish shown here he used the Pflueger 
ATLAPAC—king of salt water reels for 
taking any kind of heavy game fish. 

Spend a few days salt water fishing 
this season. Call on any good sporting 
goods dealer and ask to see the Pflueger 
ATLAPAC Reel. 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle is built from the 
experience of three generations. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Dept. OLR-1 E. A. Pflueger, President 


Let Us Send You the 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


You will like this book. Contains exactly 
what you desire to know about leading 
game fish. Their habits; where they may 
be found; their food value; heaviest fish 
on record caught; tackle recommended 
for catching, etc. Also a handy catalog of 
allleading Pflueger reels, baits, hooks, etc. 








Pflueger SUPREME 




















American Game Association, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and - = = = = = = 
OUTDOOR LIFE for one year - - - - 


the 


Date niiakeie* incatnapnandiapentt Address scoaeaiaatan , 


es SehineteeeatseReNe Re : 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
ription to AMERICAN GAME and Ovurtpoor LIF? 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to Outpoor LiF? 1 wish to renew for one year from 


expiration of your subscription pleasc mention that fac 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Name 
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Floating the Fly for Brown and Brook Trout 
By Ben C. Robinson 


{ IS my contention that only by actual 
I experiments and practice on brook, lake 
and stream can the sportsman angler 
ever hope to learn the true tricks and st 
[his is especially true 


1 
( 
I 


angling 


cesses ol 


in fly fishing Theories are good, some- 
times, and so are the teachings of one’s 
most conscientious friends of angling, but 
the best teacher I have ever found is the 
stream itself. The fly fisherman can read 
tons of angling literature and he can listen 


and most suc- 
right meth- 


stem so that 


to the advice of the finest 
cessful anglers, but to get the 
ods firmly imbedded in his sy 
he can take his lure and go out and catch 
fish he must test out his ideas right along 
the whispering riffles them 

However, there are many 
that can be offered to 
seeking light on the matter of casting 
tain types of fly and bait These can be 
recounted by someone who has had ex- 
perience on the related in a 


selves. 
encourage- 
the angler 


ments 
cer- 


water and if 
frankly simple manner I believe they might 


] t 


make the short cut to understanding of 

how to cast a particular lure for a cer- 
tain species of fish 

} 1 ld 13] . ? \ 

In the first place, 1 would like to say 


that there seem to be many misunderstand 


ines connected with dry fly fishing tor 


trout. There are conflicting opinions, nat- 
urally. about how this method of fishing 
should be practiced Almost all of them 
are sincerely offered, and the reason for 
their wide ly-differing angles [I believe 1s 


that no two of us see a thing in the same 
light. This is especially true in dry fly 
casting, for one must remember this 
method of fishing is, without any question, 
the most dainty and alluring one that the 
stream or the lake has to offer the fishing 
enthusiast It is, moreover, practiced 


that 


usually by men who have graduated into 
the higher precincts of angling, those who 
believe they are entitled to a bit more 


range in their activities than the plug-cast- 
ing rod or even the wet fly offering would 


allow. They are, I have found, usually 
idealists of the pastime and I can frankly 
say that with the dry fly there is abso- 
lutely no limit to experimental work. For 


this reason many beginners soon get the 
idea that dry flying is a sport that can be 
practiced only by those with an unlimited 
range for the best that fishing-tackle manu- 
facturers and inventors have to offer and 
that ordinary tackle and fishing methods 
ire remotely removed from the subject. 


N' YW here is where I want to explode a 
good deal of the apprehension that be- 
sets the soul of the average fisherman who 
would like to go a little further in his quest 
for angling joys on brook and river. The 
dry fly is not essentially an exclusive an 
gling offering. It can be handled, and 
handled artfully and successfully, with an 
ordinary level, silk-enameled, fly-casting 
line and with a rod that one can use both 
wet fly angling or for bass fly casting 


for 

or even for bait fishing with the light 
prawns along a good bass, trout or even 
common-fish stream. In other words, a 


rod that we might aptly describe as being 


a utility rod is a serviceable dry fly rod 
The rod I have been using this season of 
1931 is one that I have used for several 
vears on trout and bass waters over a good 


many different fishing ranges of the 
country and that I have caught black bass 
with when using an ordinary enameled-silk 
flying line, a snelled No. 2 bass hook and 
a %4-ounce with either a small 
marsh frog or a big gob of night-crawler 
fishing worms as a bait. And then, again, 


sinker 


I have used it with No. 15 size wet-pattern 
stream flies for trout in the mountains of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, in the 
early season and in the summer time, with- 
out any sinker whatever and with the 
lightest of stream-fly leaders. [ have 
caught trout with it in the spring season 
by using a No. 10 size, snelled bait hook 
and small minnows as well as red worms 
or garden worms, and allowing the bait 
to drift with the current down a swiftly 
sloping riffle into a pool perhaps 100 feet 
removed. And then I have used it for pan 
fish with No. 8 size flies of the wet kind 
and turned around and used it for casting 
a bass fly with a fairly large spinner ahead, 
and through all this the rod has performed 
its duties without a whimper. 

Now, the reason I offer for giving this 
list of uses to which I have submitted the 
rod in the past is to bring out the point 
that this rod is a general-purpose one and it 
is the one that I had excellent success with 
during the past season in floating dry flies 
down the currents of several very fine 
trout rivers and I found I could catch my 
share of fish and could handle my dry flies 
just as well, seemingly, as those who had 
specially-built, dry flying rods 

[ am not decrying the use of specially- 
built, dry fly tackle in handling this type 
of trout lure, understand, only I do wish 
to point out to my readers that the or- 
dinary well-built, split-bamboo fly — rod, 
with the proper amount of backbone built 
into the taper, will handle a dry fly just 
about as well as though one had paid a 
large sum for it and had it especially con- 
structed and of particular modeling. 


OR small, rapid and brushy streams I 

have found that a special weight and 
length of dry fly rod is very convenient 
and, unquestionably, allows the angler 
more accurate range in placing the fly 
without exposing the body to the atten- 
tion of the wary natives or brown trout. 
On the other hand for rather large, wide 
waters I notice that, without a doubt, the 
specially-made, steel-centered rod is more 
convenient for making long and accurate 
casts. All these things are, of course, ac- 
knowledged, but for the ordinary trout 
stream of our eastern and northern trout 
regions, where brown and brook trout hide 
beneath rocks and in eddying pools that 
usually can be reached either by wading 
with hip boots or from the gravelly shores 
and bars, the regulation 9-foot, split-bam- 





boo rod, weighing around 5 ounces and 
with the strength extending pretty well up 
to the middle of the second joint, handles 
the floating fly excellently. 


The main thing to consider in a dry fly 
rod is a little more than ordinary power 
By that I mean that the rod should not be 


too “whippy,” a tendency that so many 
trout-rod builders seem to favor. The dry 
fly must be cast upstream, remember, for 
best results and allowed to drift in a man- 
ner that causes it to resemble as closel 
as possible the floating course of som 
moth, miller or fly, down the current or 
across promising eddies, over those rocks 
and logs where one feels reasonably sur: 
fish are haunting, with their head—as is 
the habit of trout—pointing up stream 
The fly must be laid on the water above 
the angler’s position, or at an angle across 


from his position, and then floated for a 


length of time until the current of the 
stream has swung the fly into a position 
where it drags the leader into a “belly 
which draws the fly beneath the surfa 


| HE dry fly can also be drawn under thi 
surface when cast above or up-water 


from the angler, to the edge 


of those little bouncing waves that o 

just below a sharp fall of the current 

a ledge of rock, around a protruding boul 

der or over a log barrier. If the fly is cast 
ross the current it will float down all 

such rips without submerging because 

the fact that the leader is drifted with tl 


1 
Therefore it is not a 


stre 


flow of the stream 
wise plan to try to cast directly up 
in water that is unusually fast and brok 


But when the fly is cast up-water the cu 
rent catches the leader in these little rips 
ind is bound to drag the fly under. There 
fore, in fishing fast and riffling water 
where there are boulders and ledges of 


mountain outcroppings in the stream, on 
an angle up 


should aim to fish more at 
stream or diagonally across from one’s 
position than to try to cast directly up 


the current and figure on the stream bring 


ing the fly down into those eddies and 
pools where the fish are thought to he 
In calmer pools, below falls and rips 


and also at the tail of long, pellucid pools, 
the fly can then be cast directly up from 
the angler’s position and, by keeping the 
slack of line up by elevating the rod tip 
and in other ways manipulating the rod, 
the fly will drift as lightly as a floating 
moth down and by the position of the 
fisherman and on with the flow of stream 
For this reason, many of the 1 
perienced anglers like to fish more 
flows of water with the dry fly. 





quiet 


Some ot 





Ideal water for the dry fly man who likes to take his fishing calmly. Upstream under 
the edge of those rocks is where the best trout in the pool are lying ready for a floating 
lure to interest them 
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A wonderful Pennsylvania dry fly pool where I have taken many fine brook and brown 
trout on a floating bi-visible fly in brown hackle pattern. This is my idea of a glorious 
dry fly trout pool 


the older dry flyers even go so far as to 
recommend the wider and more meadow- 
like rivers for their practices with the 
floater. But here I differ with them, for 
I have found that in the small and rush- 
ing streams the dry fly will, if it is prop- 
erly worked, pick up far more trout than 
it will in the calm and sedate pools of 
deeper and more sluggish waters. 

Now we come to the retrieve of the dry 
fly. Here is one of the very impor- 
tant issues of the game. A good dry fly 
caster knows to the fraction of an inch 
when to lift his fly from the stream and 
take it back for another cast. If the fly 
is taken up too soon the true value of the 
cast is greatly weakened, for I have found 
that the bigger trout usually like to follow 
in a good many cases until the fly is well 
below the position of the rod before actu- 
ally accepting. I have had big brownies 
pass up my offerings time and time again to 
come eventually to the fly when it was per- 
haps 20 feet below their hiding place. Per- 
haps one could see them following, easily 
discernible, some few inches back of the 
fly, to strike it voraciously within an inch 
or so of the place where one desired to lift 
the offering for the retrieve. The object 
in lifting the fly before it drifts too far 
down with the current is to obviate the fuss 
and commotion that a pull against the full 
draw of the stream always sets up. The 
best way to know when to retrieve the 
floating fly is to experiment with each pat- 
tern of lure used and know just how far 
down water they can be permitted to float 
without strain being exerted on rod tip or 
leader when they are taken up. 


HAVE found that by making my first 

few casts over a good pool ordinarily 
short and snappy I could soon gauge the dis- 
tance that my fly might safely float without 
stirring up commotion when being retrieved. 
The fly that is cast lightly and that settles 
upon the water and is allowed to ride in a 
natural, well-set-up position on the wave- 
lets and eddies and then retrieved silently 
and recast for another journey is the one 
that will unquestionably get the prize trout 
of the stream. Another thing that I believe 
in doing when floating flies over a stream 
where big trout are known to lurk is to 
keep pretty well cortcealed and try to drift 
the fly into positions where only a few 
inches of leader might possibly be seen by 
a lurking fish. Try to figure out the casts 
so that as little of line might be seen by 
a fish as possible. This can be done after 


one learns the art of placing the fly and 
then drifting it properly, and last of all 
lifting it from the water before it has been 


allowed to go so far as to get in the 
clutches of the current and thereby destroy 
the peace of the pool. 


|. beg the fly is properly dressed for 
vi the cast by smearing it fairly well 
with some good waterproofing, using 
the thumb and finger if the dressing is the 
kind that comes in a paste form, draw out 
enough line to make the intended target. 
This is done, of course, as in wet flying, 
by working out the line by switching the 
rod lightly and pulling line from reel and 
feeding to the fly. When proper amount of 
line is out switch the fly a few times rather 
sharply to fluff the wings and evaporate 
all surplus wax or grease. Then lay it 
down lightly. My favorite method of drop- 
ping the fly is to make the cast fairly high 
and directly into the breeze, if there is 
one against the cast. If there is no breeze, 
I make the cast some 6 feet above stream 
and hold the tip firm to halt the cast sharp- 
ly. This drops the fly with a fluttering 
movement upon the water, invariably cock- 
ing the wings and allowing the leader to 
fall last and in no way dragging on the 
fly. A fly so cast will in almost every case 
take the water lightly, and will start rid- 
ing away at once. Then, as the fly takes 
the drift, get busy with the rod tip, for 
now the tip comes into its own and is the 
guiding factor of success or weakness. Do 
not draw on the fly in any way, but lead 
along with the tip and direct the drift of 
leader, keeping the fly, if at all possible, 
ahead of the leader. A tapered leader of 
finest gut is my preference every time in 
this work. The line I use is not always 
of the tapered sort, although I believe the 
tapered line is preferable, on account of 
one being able to drift the casts down so 
much more lightly, getting the flies on the 
water first and keeping them ahead of the 
line and leader. However, it is not abso- 
lutely essential to have a tapered leader 
for dry fly casting, I assure you. And, 
moreover, with a level, enameled fly line | 
have raised some of the finest trout in a 
stream. It is not always the man with 
exactly the right thing who takes the big- 
gest and best trout on the dry floater. Rath- 
er, the man who gets the best fish is one 
who knows his tackle and its limitations 
and takes a keen pride and interest in work- 
ing it so that the dry fly floats across the 
pool in a manner that simulates the actions 
of a drifting insect. A level leader, if light 
and properly tinted, is used successfully 
sometimes. In fact, last season I fished 
with one chap who caught some nice fish 
with a level line and a level leader using 
dry flies, but I would not advise a level 





































OU may be any kind of a_ bass 
fisherman you like .. . it’s all 
the same to the Montague Rod 
of split-bamboo that gets the job of 
giving you joy. The bigger they come 
the better you like that rod. 

Louis Lally, above at the left, took 
that 44-lb. striped bass at Seconset 
Point, R. L., on a Montague Fishkill 
surf rod, with our boat rod butt in 
place of the regular surf butt. Says 
he, *‘My rod though single-built and 
inexpensive behaved perfectly.”’ 

T. B. Rushing, on the right, took 
that 12 Ib. 5 oz. large-mouth black bass 
from Lake Griffin, Fla., on a 9-ft. 
Montague Fishkill fly rod. They told 
him that fly rods were too fragile for 
the Lake Griffin bass. ‘I hooked and 
landed several large bass,’’ writes Mr. 
Rushing, ‘‘and my rod proved to be 
boss of the situation always.”” 

In surf rods we make two higher 
grades than our Fishkill, and in fly 
rods four higher. It pays to buy a rod 
of the world’s most popular make—a 
Montague. You get the world’s best 
value in any grade and style you select. 
We make all kinds—fresh water and 
salt water. See them at your dealers, 
or write for complete catalog, FREE. 





MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Drawer A.M.1 
Montague City, Mass. 
































John J. Hildebrandt Co. 


Catch More Fish in 1932 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 

311 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 























111 E. Hitt St. 


FISHING FOR TROUT 


By Mark Catlin 
$1.50 Postpaid 
5 x ‘ Illustrated One of the most common-sense 
shing that has ever been published. A real text 
fly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, fighting 
t tat of trout; what flies to use and when; 
w to select flies; tying flies; how to cast; 
er and water conditions A book you'll 
ur kit for constant and frequent reference. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP. | 
Mount Morris, Il. 
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leader for dry flying. A tapered leader ot 
the lightest possible sort and the length 
trom 6 to Y teet 1s my preteren 

By guiding the course of the drifting 
fly with the rod tip held tairly low and 
with the line kept up as well as possibl 
it all times, the angler is in a position t 
strike every rise swiftly and effectively 
In dry flying, the angler has a big advan 
tage over the wet fly angler insofar as the 
concerned. The trout can be more 


seen as it rises to a dry offering 


trike is 
definitely 
lhe strike is usually more killing and few 
er fish escape than when one uses an es 
sentially wet offering 

If there is a light breeze or screen on 
the water I prefer it even to the calmer 
moments on the water However, too 
strong a breeze is not to my liking. A gen 
tie screen at 
rable and all such pools are my choice, 
pools that lie below good rips where shore 
ks afford deep and dark haunts and 
| ¢ a brushy 


places on the current is pret- 


' 


vhere logs lie buried deeply 4 
hore My preferences in the heat of the 
iv are where the current flows along wil 


The Best Ti 


By Ben C. 


NE of the most frequent questions 
6 that | find anglers asking me when 

I meet them on the stream or street 
is, “When is the best time of day to go 
fishing for big game fish?” Let us take 
a few minutes off to deal with this matter, 
for this is indeed one of the very import 
tant problems of angling. 

Early morning, I always make reply, is 
my favorite time to be on the banks of t 
stream or in the boat and in some good 
lake cove In the late fall, however, I 
might vary this a little and say that, tor 
wall-eyed pike and muskies and big great 
northern, which will be ranging hard at 
this cold and blustery season, the middle 
of the forenoon is an even better time for 
rises to come to the plug or spoon 

But in the spring season, summer season, 
and early fall I like to get to the fishing 
rounds as early as possible and be rigged 
up and ready to start casting with the 
first peep of the sun. At this season ot 
the day the big fish are out feeding. Watch 
the shores of the stream or the bars of the 
lake and if you see minnows agitating and 
breaking the surface in frenzy, or if you 
see a big crowd of small minnows herd- 
ing into the pockets of shore or among the 
windfalls, just off the deep eddies of a 
pool, get busy and start working the lure 
ut to the deep eddies and reeling it mw 
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low and alder brush and at the tail of deep 
pools. In the morning, the swifter and 
deeper rips are good possibilities for a bas- 
ket of fish with the floater. But, in every 
case, regardless of the time of day, remem- 
ber this: Keep the fly light on the water 
and do not cast at too steep an angle 
against the current. Retrieve the fly be- 
fore it drifts too far downstream, but at 
the same time do not, whenever it is pos- 
sible, take the fly up before it has passed 
the angler’s position on shore or at side 
of current. 

And last of all remember to tease 
and keep on teasing those spots along 
a good pool where one knows there is a 
big trout lurking undisturbed. Keep the 
fly before it, but with as little line or lead 
er in notice as possible and also remember 
that one can do good dry fly casting with 
a level silk fly-casting line, an ordinary 
good fly reel and a good general-purpose 
fly rod. So do not let such things as super- 
expensive rods and specially-built lines stop 
the good sport of dropping a floater into 
a good trout pool. 


mes to Fish 
Robinson 


directly among the panic-stricken young 
fry. This will raise musky, pike, and bass 
and they will, as a rule, take the bait when 
it comes up close to the shore from the 
deeper waters. 

On frosty, cold, autumn mornings try 
to get going by the first peep of dawn 
It might be beastly cold on those mist and 
frost-rimmed shores or floating down a 
bay of the old lake wrapped in a_ bone 
numbing haze of frost, but it makes no 
difference if the ice does freeze in the 
guides and tip—then is the time when the 
hig boys will be feeding at the mouth of 
creeks, over shallow mud and_ gravel 
shoals and bars of the lake. Get the bait to 
working properly and you will get big fish. 


y ptetetpine. one thing to remember in 
early morning or teeding-time fish 
ing is to keep a close watch for feeding 
fish. In other words watch for rises and 
when you see minnows darting or skipping 
about alongshore and see heavy swirls or 
rises, you can bet your old bait-casting rod 
that there is a big fellow there ravaging 
the minnow schools or feeding on darting 
crayfish and hellgramites. Then creep up 
quietly and make the casts short but ef- 
fective, for now one will either get fish 
to rise or frighten them away entirely 
Learn to be able to cast accurately and 





Right in the patch of light in foreground of this picture is a fine musky, pike, and bass 
pool. Early morning has always been a good bet on this pool in the autumn season 





A. P. Lockard fishing for bass on Middle 

Island Creek, West Virginia Mr 

Lockard claims this is one of the best 
bass streams in the state 


surely Get to know your rod, reel, li 
and plug so that when you draw that old 
rod back for the cast, the plug or spoon 
will go out there sharp and certain and 
start back for the rod with a natural flasl 
spin, and dart. Drift in on then r walk 
up with the sun to the face or a tree, o1 
rock, or some brush in the logical posi 
tion to shield your approach. That is what 
gets good fish. 

Another good time to cast for good fish 
is in the middle of the afternoon, around 


3 oclock, and then again just as the sun 
is sinking into the west. The latter is my 
favorite time, in summer and on the lakes, 
to cast the sandy and rocky shallows along 
the edge of points or reedy shores and 
bays. Drift in with the sun to the face 
and send the casts into edge of reeds where 
channels lie close by or over the gravel 
and rock bars, but always keep the sun in 
your face in every case. 

Late in the evening is the best time of 
the day, in summer.and early autumn 
season, for wall-eyed pike to feed and 
strike the lure. 1 get them, at these times, 
on plugs and spoons, up until the moon 
rises in the full of the moon and until it 


gets too dark to cast comfortably in dark 
of the moon The later the better for these 
fellows Bass will also hit then, but in 


lakes I have had better luck about sundow: 
and in early dusk. 

I have never been able to do much with 
muskies after the sun goes down. I have 
found this almost general. I know up in 
the Wisconsin woods one season we got up 
quite an argument over whether 
muskies would rise good after sundown. I 
saw one Indian guide, by the name of Joe 
Veterneck, a fellow well known by the 
Chicago crowd of anglers in particular, 
who went out steadily for a month every 
evening to troll and cast for muskies after 
sundown. He even rigged up a light on 
his boat from a pole, as tarpon anglers 
sometimes do for night trolling, and tried 
it that way. But he never was able to 
hang a musky at night or in late dusk. 


LIKE a south wind to be blowing for 

good musky fishing, although the other 
day.I caught a dandy nice string of small 
mouth bass with the wind right slap in the 
northeast. Still I am partial to a south 
or southwest wind, balmy and soft, after 
a few good frosts and when the leaves are 
too sodden to float on the current, for big 
muskies and pike. I also get plenty of bass 
at these times. So give me the south wind, 
gentlemen, and a good rod, reel, line, and 
an old bait I have confidence in, and then 
I'm pretty certain to get a good one before 
I come back to the camp or just the old 


fireside in the city! 











Anglers Letters 


Home-Grown Prawns 


Editor:—-Last summer we had a peculiar ex- 
perience while seining a small stream, north of 
our home in Ohio, for minnows. My son was 


surprised to find considerable shrimp in _ the 
stream, which seemed to be much the same as 
the salt-water shrimp which we handled while in 
Florida. We did not know that there was any- 
thing like this in our neighborhood and would 
like to ask you if you believe these to be good 
bait for bass or other fish? We have procured a 
few of them and have placed them in a small fish 
pond. Do you think we will de able to breed 
them for bait and, if so, what condition do you 


think would be best for this?—F. M. B., Ohio. 


Answer Yes, sir! These are the finest of 
bass bait and will take many of the other small- 
er game fish such as perch, crappie and even 
catfish of the channel and blue cat variety. You 
have found what is known as the “prawn,” 
Paloemonetes, which is a true fresh-water shrimp 
and can be raised easily in a good pond where 
you have plenty of underwater vegetation, such 
as aquatic grasses and weeds and where there is 
not too much current. This prawn usually lives 
amongst water mosses and grasses and abounds 
in creeks, ponds and small lakes that are formed 
by river overflows or in pits along railways and 
industrial plants where gravel has been excavated. 
Instead of burrowing into the clay during freez- 
ing weather, the prawn will go to the deeper 
water and it can not very well swim against 
strong currents. In your pond, where you hope 
to rear these fine fishing baits, I would advise 
you to promote the growth of water moss and 
weeds where they might hide and multiply. If 
you plant them in such a pond or lake, you will, 
unquestionably, have good luck and soon have 
them swarming in the waters—something that any 
hass angler would be glad to see. A good book 
let for you to read would be, “Fresh Water 
Crustaceas as Food for Young Fishes,” published 
and sold for 5 cents per copy by The Bureau of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C.—B. C. R. 


Light Bass-Casting Lures 

Editor:—Thanks for your letter giving me 
information relative to bass-bug fishing and 
equipment, and while I am on the subject of 
fishing for bass, would like to ask your opinion 
as to casting-rod equpiment. I have been told 
by several friends and have also read an article 
or so advising the use of small plugs and light 
test lines with long, whippy rods. For instance, 
I notice Al Foss advocates ™%-ounce lures with 
a 9-pound-test line, also notice Fred Arbo- 
gast advocates small lures and _ small lines. 
However, I must admit that all of the big bass 
I managed to take last year and this year, that 
is bass over 5 pounds in weight, were taken on 
one of the largest plugs I have, a Game Fisher. 
I use, of course, a short casting rod and an 
18-pound-test line with these lures. I am won 
dering if it would pay me to try the ™%-ounce 
lures and lighter test lines?—J. F., Texas. 


Answer:—Yes, it would not hurt for you to 
try the smaller weight of lures and the lighter 
test lines, for I have found that for bass casting 
the light lure, with a light line and a rather 
sensitive rod, is about the prettiest casting com- 
bination one can pick. Of course, I am not say- 
ing that the larger lures are not so good, as 
on large bass I believe the large lure to be very 
killing, but I have also taken some beauties on 
the ™%-ounce baits. The light line is very neces- 
sary in this casting and with a whippy 5%4-foot 
or even a 5-foot, whippy-action rod, I know of 
no prettier and more pleasant casting combina- 
tion for bass. This makes real bass-casting sport. 


B. C. R. 


How About This One? 

Editor:—I have heard people say that bass 
will swim under a pickerel and rip it open. I 
should like to know if it is so—H. W. L., 
Maine. 


Answer:—Personally, I would hate to bet any 
money on a bass unbuttoning a good old husky 
pickerel. It might have happened, sometime, 
but the pickerel is a pretty hard case when it 
comes to looking after himself and destroying 
other fish, especially small bass. No, I don’t 
think there’s any danger of the bass tribe ever 
destroying the pickerel. He’s able to look after 
himself all right.—B. C. R. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 





Minnow And Insect Preservative 

HAVE tried many different preserva- 

tives to keep minnows, but a 5 per 
cent solution of formaldehyde, which can 
be bought at any drug store, is the best. 
Fill a screw-top type mayonnaise jar 
with the solution and drop in minnows 
or insects. The minnows will keep their 
natural color and flexibility and the pec- 
toral fins will stay stiff, making a com 
motion in the water when minnow is 
drawn back. With a few split-shot sink- 
ers added about 3 feet up the line from 
the minnow, which is hooked through 
the lips, this makes a better lure for 
bass than most any other lure—John 


Knox, N. J. 
Fish That Roll Hoops 


ERE is an idea that works to perfec- 

tion for ice fishing in wintertime. 
Take the axe and cut a hole in ice about 
1 foot in diameter. Then get an ordinary, 
wood barrel hoop and attach a wire leader 
to the hoop, the length of leader depend- 
ing on thickness of ice. To the end of 
leader attach the line with which you in- 





tend fishing. Bait up and drop the rig 
with lure down through the ice. The hoop 
will lie flat on the ice until a fish gets on 
when it will bound and hop about. At- 
tach a red cloth to the edge of hoop op 
posite the place where leader is fastened 
and this will show plainly when a fish is 
on the hook. The hoop will jump up and 
down and sometimes remain up when a 
big fellow is on.—Gilbert Schroeden, Iowa. 


Bright Hooks Made Dull 


HIS trick will fool those bass that 

rush at a plug only to be scared 
off by the glitter of bright hooks: Take 
a match and ignite it, then hold to each 
of the triple hooks and allow to burn 
until consumed. This makes the hooks 
a bronze color, and the fish will not shy 
at the plug. —Emil Remelsberger, Fla. 


Lazy Bass Medicine 


NO. 0 single Idaho spinner tied on 

end of the line, then to this fasten, 
where hook or fly is supposed to go, 
any good type of wooden plug. This gives 
a motion which fish can see for a long 
distance and also acts as a hitch for 
attaching plug very easily —Charles Allen, 
Mass. 


4] 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


NO. 10 single- 
4 gut, snelled 
hook is the proper 
one for small, min- 
now-bait fishing for 
trout, yellow perch 
and crappie. Bait the 
minnow from vent to 
mouth with the gut 
snell attached to a 
small- wire _ baiting 
needle, then draw the 
hook well into the 
minnow. This will 
fool even the wisest of old trout. Use 
about three split BB shot for sinker and 
a 6-foot thin-gut leader, 














Queer thing about these flies—sent me by 
angling readers who have tied them—they 
almost always hang toward three patterns, 
Royal Coachman, Parmachene Belle or 
Professor. Cahill is another fly many 
times noticed as predominating in the pat- 
terns amateur tiers work their ideas 
upon. Any fly fisherman, be he trout or 
bass fly angler, can take Royal Coachman, 
Parmachene Belle, Cahill and Professor 
and catch fish almost any time of the fly 
fishing season that he desires. 


Outsmarting a Patriarch 


(Continued from page 23) 


one there took a look at my hopper. All 
joshed me heartily so I tried to sneak 
away alone to the haunts of the smart old 
trout. Everyone knew where he hung out. 

But I never got away alone. To a man, 
they followed me and I got a little nervous 
for, at that time, | was but an indifferent 
fly fisherman, or any other kind of a fisher- 
man for that matter, as compared with the 
flock of experts trailing me. 

Strange to say, it never occurred to me 
to take a landing net. None of the others 
thought of it either, for not a soul in the 
crowd had faith in my trial; in fact, they 
were all trailing along for the sole purpose 
of giving me the raspberry. 

And so we trekked to a wide footbridge 
about 100 yards from the clubhouse. This 
bridge was only about 25 feet upstream 
from the lair of the old wise ‘un. 

On the way to the bridge I picked up 
a big, half-dry sycamore leaf. In doing 
this, I pulled the “nonchalant” stuff on 
the crowd, but not a soul tumbled. 

I stopped again, just before arriving at 
the edge of the stream, and asked them all 
to please keep away from the edge of the 
stream and keep out of sight. My request 
met with instant and sportsmanlike acqui- 
escence. But not one of them had as yet got- 
ten wise to the purpose of the sycamore 
leaf [ carried carelessly in my hand. By this 
time, however, there were signs of interest. 


SNEAKED onto the footbridge in a 

stooping posture and well out of sight. 
It was a proverbial trout morning for that 
stream. It was early and the sky was 
overcast, just a faint breeze rippled the 
surface of the water. The purling stream 
was fairly yelling “trout.” All along the 
surface the breaking swirls showed the 
rising and feeding trout as they nailed 
some of their breakfast. 

While kneeling on the plank bridge, I 
pulled from my reel coil after coil of line, 
placing it carefully on the plank. Carefully 
estimating the distance from my stand to 
the brooding clump of alders on the bank. 
just over the smart old fox’s hangout, I 
laid my rod down and carefully capsized 
the coil so it would run clear without 














‘ 


touling. Then I produced my big sycamore 

at. Even then my audience did not tum- 
ble. I didn’t blame ‘em. No such stunt as I 
was about to pull had ever been seen. At 
least I had never seen it. The trick was 
purely and simply a child of my own brain. 

I carefully set adrift a few particles of 
dry leaf and watched their actions as the 
current swept them out then back again 
in a whirling motion, and then in darting 
flashes. After repeated efforts, I had my 
, 
ciue, 

With great care I hooked m 
grasshopper through a fibre on the edge of 
the leaf, very, very close to the edge. You 
can be sure [I tested my leaf in a quiet 
and ascertained the low side as it 
floated, and to this low side clung my life 
like grasshopper, for all the world as 
though he had grabbed a life 1 was 


homemade 


¢ ddy 


rait and 
rawling, or attempting to crawl, to safety. 


HEN the crowd woke up. Plainly | 

heard remarks of levity, of jeers—al- 
though of kindly approbation—of curiosity, 
f hope and of fear that it was no go. 


“Darn cute trick, son; set ‘er goin’.” 


And “set ‘er goin’” I did. I launched 
my leaf tenderly. It floated right and I 
miled in exultation. I had a hunch as 


the frail leaf ship took the current and | 
payed out the line gingerly and, as_ the 
remaining coil slipped off my finger, | 
picked up my rod. Across, then back she 
hobbed, dipped and swirled to the varying 
mood of the current. 

Too, I had proved the idea, doped out 
n bed the preceding night, by testing the 
urrent launching my leaf on its 
journey of deceit. 

The situation was dramatic and dynamic 


before 


too, in a sense, to that crowd of dved-in- 
the-wool fishermen. There were no more 
" , 1 1 

tunny remarks. All eves were glued on 


swirling, twisting leaf as it 
hore the grasshopper on its fell mission of 
ntrigue 

I found myself catching my 


the darting, 


breath in 


sobs of excitement as the final swoop of 
the current swept the leaf back to my 
own side and in a sliding, tantalizing, bob 
bing and dipping manner. My drowning 
grasshopper of cork was hanging on for 
dear lite to his frail raft and looking as 
if he was making a desperate effort to 


crawl farther up to safety. 

Then—it happened. 

I find myself almost stalled right here 
for expletives—proper and expressive ver- 
nacular, or what have you—to fittingly tell 
what chance it 


did happen Anyway, I'll 


The famous Blue Hole, 
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source of the Castalia 


A very real trout-explosion is what 
happened. That old he-devil simply busted 
things wide open. 


A furious, crackling boil in the water 
and away went my leat raft, shattered 
into bits, but also, away went my hook 


with that socking thud so dear to a fisher- 
man’s heart, into the tough old jaw of the 
mossback. 

He must have been dumfounded with 
surprise and rage. So was I. I confess to 
the surprise, but not to the rage. In its 
place was great joy and burning excite- 
ment. 

In a split second my line was gone to the 
reel barrel. I, too, was gone down the 
bank on the run with my shirt tail stream- 
ing out behind. Somehow the darned thing 
had worked itself out. Behind me came 
the gallery. Forty kinds of advice were 
hurled at me, but I didn’t have time to 
take any of it. All I could take were leaps, 
many and fast leaps, after my fish, for the 
old devil was bound somewhere in a real 
trout hurry. 

Then my heart grew faint with suspense. 
I suddenly remembered that gossamer gut 
leader, chosen for its invisibility, and then 
I cooled down. I realized I had _ been 
checking, or trying to check, him too hard. 
The good-luck breaks had been with me. 
Now I fished as hard as I could and with 
all I knew. To make up for the easier 
pull, I ran all the faster. 

“Get a landing net quick!” I gasped, and 
several of the gallery bolted for the club- 
house now fading behind, so great had 
been the pace. 


N HIS hurry, one stumbled and fell 

headlong into the stream and came up 
cussin’. The others razzed and laughed at 
him. 

“Good Lord!” I groaned to myself. Just 
ahead of the fish loomed another foot- 
bridge. Nothing under heaven could stop 
that fish on the upstream side of that 
plank. One thing was sure. He would go 
under it. I couldn’t go over it. That would 
be the end—no doubt of that. I would be 
in exactly the same shape as the old maid 
and her dog. She went one side of the 
tree and the dog the other side, and both 
stopped. So under I went, too, and I didn't 
mess it up either. I simply slid down the 
bank into that fast running ice water. 
gasped and sputtered for breath, passed 
my rod under, and all the time kept a taut 
line. 

Now, my admiring gallery dragged me 
back onto the bank and with my teeth 





action 


chattering like castanets, I went int 


for fair. It was early April and the ice 
had not all disappeared. 

Julian Yale, purchasing agent of the 
sig Four line, came running with the net 
He was more excited than I, and he, 


too, stubbed his toe and took an impromptu 
ice bath. 

Now the battle royal was indeed joined 
That whopping big trout was putting up a 
tough battle. I played him gingerly and 
thought I felt him weaken. Finally | 
gained line on him and had him swimming 
like a sensible fish instead of a super- 
charged torpedo. Then I saw him and felt 
sure I would never get him into a net. In 
the limpid water I could plainly see the 
hole in his tough lip, where the hook had 
worn it to the size of a pea. 

“Mr. Yale,” I gasped, “take your time, 

don't miss him . get him the first 
time or we'll lose him sure.” 


WE DID get him. Coolly this veteran 
fisherman sank the net low down and 
I led the big fighter over it slowly and 
with infinite care and thus maneuvered 
him into the proper position. 

“Kerplop!” With a loud swish my 
friend gathered him in. So afraid was | 
that something would happen, he flopped 
Mr. Trout far over his head onto the bank 
behind us. My grasshopper had outsmarted 


1 


the old ’un, but decidedly good luck had 
been with me. 

He weighed 6% pounds. Take a look at 
his picture, boys. It was taken fifty-two 


vears ago, and it took some scheming to 
reproduce it as shown in an old album 


print. I have always regretted that when 
this picture was made I did not place 
alongside of him a trout, of l ow 2 
pounds, to more fittingly show, by compart 
son, what a giant the old ’un was. 

For many years I nursed the almost 
visible gut leader that helped me out but 
time has worked its inevitable way and it 
slowly crumbled to dust. As for the grass 


hopper, he was never seen again, and as I 
recall that trout-explosion, when Mr 
Hopper was hit he immediately faded t 
wherever good grasshoppers go. 


The old ‘un measured 23% inches, and 
across the square tail, as I remember it 
he stretched 534 inches. Some trout! 


Taking Bass and a Bath 


(Continued from page 11) 


or so inside the edge of the weeds and 
skidded out into open water. 

“He's a good one,” I called out as I 
diligently applied the paddle to get out from 
shore, while J. P. worked frantically to 
prevent the bass from diving back into the 
weeds. For a few minutes it was a question 
as to whether the fish would reach the 
grass or we could lead the fight into clear 
water, but in the end the strain of fighting 
the power of the rod told on the fish and 
he headed out from shore and tried boring 
toward the bottom. 

“Keep him up, if you can,” | 
“for we don’t know how deep the pond is 
and the bottom is probably covered with 
grass.” 

“I'll keep him up if the leader holds,” 
shouted J. P., as the fish made a downward 
rush carrying the tip and part of the sec- 
ond joint of the rod into the water. 

For perhaps ten minutes the man and the 
fish fought it out, then with shorter rushes 
the bass was brought to the surface and 
alongside the boat where I could slip my 
fingers into his gills and lift him aboard. 

“Say,” said J. P. jubilantly, “who said 
would not bite and fight in hot 


advise d, 


bass 
weather 








It was now time for lunch, so we paddled 
up around the bend to see what Powell 
had been doing and came upon him as he 
was intent upon inducing a fish to take 
hold. 

“There's a wallopin’ big one near that 
patch of lilies,” he exclaimed, as he made 
a cast, “and I have been trying to make 
him take hold, but he doesn’t seem to want 
anything.” 

“How many fish have you?” I asked. 

“T have five bass and eight or ten sun 
perch,” he replied. “Those perch surely 
put up a wonderful fight for their size,” he 
continued, “and they will take flies just 
about as fast as you can cast them.” 

After comparing our catches, we paddled 
back to the landing, where Powell and I 
stepped out of the boats and turned to 
watch J. P. stand erect in the tule splitter, 
lose his balance, clutch at the air, then grab 
the gunwale of the boat as he began to 
fall and finally turn the boat over as he 
sat down in 4 feet of water. 

“Well,” he spluttered, as he raised him- 
self to his feet, “you fellows can laugh your 
fool heads off, but I at least have sense 
enough to do something to keep cool in 
such hot weather.” 

We cleaned the morning’s catch, had 
lunch and again went out on the pond. 
The fish rose well up to about 4 p. m., and 
then refused everything we had to offer. 
Ordinarily the early morning and late 
afternoon and evening are the best fishing 
periods, but on this day the bass reversed 
the usual order of business and proved 
again, at least to my satisfaction, that black 
bass sometimes bite contrary to all of the 
rules we have laid down for them, and that 
an angler should keep trying whether or 
not all conditions are right. 


Hunting Georgia Turkeys 
(Continued from page 17) 


steady, don’t move a whisker,” enjoins Mr. 
Swift. “That there turkey is a gonna come 
a flyin’ this way,” he faintly breathed to 
me. “There he is, jes lit t’ other side o’ 
that scrub. Didyer see ’im?” 

I neither saw nor heard that bird, yet it 
flew in and lit within 100 feet of me—they 
are that light of wing. But I was watching 
hard, thrilled to the core, when I positively 
saw, with my very own eyes, a second bird 
silently drop into the wet leaves behind the 
rim of scrub that surrounded us on three 
sides. 

“Didyer see that ’un? Didyer see that 
‘un, that las’ ’un?” Pat wants to know. 

Did I? 

“Git ‘em both, git °em both,” he breathed 
into my good ear. 

Never had more instruction in less time 
in my life. “Get ’em both.” I'd be tickled 
baby pink to just get a peek at one of 
them. I was expecting to see a long black 
neck and a black head bob around the pal- 
metto any fraction of a second. But a 
turkey’s neck and head is gray and red, I 
discovered in less time than it takes to tell 
it. Around the corner came the bird and 
when the shoulders poked into view the 
woods was suddenly brought to life with 
the pump’s thundering blast. My aim was 
a little itchy, for some reason or other, but 
good enough to temporarily halt the speed 
of bird No. 1. 

Before the shot got to the end of the 
muzzle, turkey No. 2 was winging across 
that cypress pond, heading back for the 
safety zone. But I must admit the truth. 
I clean missed that baby on the first two 
shots—and knocked it stone dead on the 
third. We hurried to the bank. Some 15 
feet below and 20 feet out, No. 1 was 
swimming south. Never knew turkeys 
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could swim before—thought water killed 
‘em. Another crack stopped that one and 
then Guide Pat showed he was more than 
a caller. In water to his armpits, he 
brought ‘em in. 

At 8 oclock we whaled eagerly into 
Nora’s farewell breakfast. We were on 
the dock waiting for the speed boat well 
before 10. And that’s how Rex Beach 
got his Christmas turkeys. And we've been 
a wondering—wondering about that Pat 
Swift. Can't help thinking of what he 
said that last morning: 

“Jes right, jes right, we never let ‘em 
get a turkey here ‘til we is sho they’se goin’ 
away. 





y 





at 


Rex Beach 


Game Fish or Fishermen 
(Continued from page 15) 


fish frying in butter is the noblest fish in 
the world. I heartily agree that a finer 
species for the pan never wagged fin in 
either fresh or salt water. 

“The true sportsman scorns the use of 
natural bait!” 

If this quotation were taken literally, just 
how many of us could be classed as “true” 
sportsmen? Think of all the angling ex- 
cursions that might have proved fishless 
if we had “scorned” natural bait. 

During the month of May in the ele- 
vated lakes and streams of the High 
Sierras I have never taken a trout on a 
fly, although I have whipped dozens of 
varieties until my arm finally refused to 
respond to my will. In the lower Sierra 
streams it is a slightly different story some 
seasons, but in the higher, more popular 
waters the only truly effective artificial 
lures are small spinners and, for trolling, 
devices with one or two large attractors. 
What I am driving at is that most every- 
one uses salmon eggs until the latter part 
of June, during the best fishing months 


UT of fairness to the thousands of 

fishermen who use salmon eggs in 
Sierra waters, let us consider the matter in 
as unprejudiced an attitude as we may 
assume. Let me present—without the men- 
tion of a name which would mean nothing 
to you—a very good friend of mine who 
is quite capable of casting a fly along 
with experts. But picture him with a 2%- 
ounce rod, a 2-pound leader, and a No. 14 
hook covered with a single salmon egg. 
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He lands steelhead and rainbow trout up 
to 10 pounds with this outfit. Is he a 
game fisherman? I leave it to you since, 
after all, the answer is merely a matter 
of opinion. Whenever I am faced with 
such a controversial question I have a habit 
of saying to myself: 

“I'm convinced, but that doesn’t make 
me RIGHT!” The more I repeat this 
phrase, the more I find myself becoming 
tolerant and, perhaps, sensible. Try it. 

In the implied criticism of natural-bait 
users might be included the lad who sits 
with cut pole along the banks of a stream 
and fishes with a cork. Perhaps it is a 
bass stream and he is thrilling to his very 
soul with the contacts of the bronze-backs. 
To the man into whose hair has crept the 
gray of life’s sunset, this boy is the finest 
sportsman in the world. Indeed, he fishes 
not with carefully constructed, minutely 
tested tackle but with the simplest imple- 
ment that may be used successfully in 
the capture of a fish. In this case 
doesn’t the bait question become ridicu- 
lously absurd. 

A name doesn’t necessarily make a game 
fish. Neither does the sort of tackle a 
man uses make him a sportsman. I once 
saw a fly-tackle artist with his creel filled 
with nearly two limits of trout. We are 
true sportsmen only if within ourselves 
there is something that makes us want to 
play square with every fish, bird, beast. 
and fellow man. If we are game, so will 
be the fish we quest. 


A Trek after Tuskers 
(Continued from page 25) 


[ could see in the elephant was_ that 
his trunk had stopped twitching around and 
that his eyes were as black as a coal. I 
could see a stream of blood running down 
the side of his head, so I immediately gave 
him the other barrel. This time he went 
down but almost before I had time to load 
he was up and charging the sound but he 
misjudged the direction, going 50 feet past 
me. As he went by I gave him two more 
in the shoulder but he crashed on and out 
of hearing. 

When I was satisfied that he had gone, 
I went back to find my hat and at that time 
the crowd began to gather. We went over 
to where the elephant had stood when I 
shot and the two pools of blood indicated 
[ had hit him with both shots. We after- 
wards found the shot had gone too high to 
hit his brain. The brain shot is a difficult 
mark for anyone other than an old and 
skilled elephant man, the brain being 
small and the head as large or larger than 
a- good sized washtub and the point is to 
hit the head so as to penetrate the brain. 
Just beyond a short distance we could see 
where he had blown blood all over the 
brush, indicating a lung shot, which we 
knew was fatal. 

It was dark by this time and the natives 
were ordered to gather brush for a boma 
but they refused to stay in the brush so we 
could do nothing but follow them. They 
finally came upon a small opening and a 
short distance from an undrinkable water 
hole, where we put in a terrible night, 
with mosquitoes and wild animals as 
company. 

The next morning we sent two trackers 
to find the dead elephant and to cut his 
tail off, showing that he had been found and 
claimed, which is a custom in Africa; 
otherwise, the first person to find him is 
entitled to take the tusks and turn them 
into the game department and receive a 
certain amount per pound for them. Quite 
often, if the hunter is not in a hurry to 
leave, the tusks are left in until the flesh 
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is either eaten or loosens up, so the tusks 
can be removed easily. If they are chopped 
out it 1s a big task, taking all day and with 
a chance of chipping the ivory. One third 
of their length is in the head. 

Another native was sent back for the 
boys that had been stationed with the food 
and blankets, we at once heading for the 
native village in the hopes of overtaking 
our safari, as their orders were to move 
on to the trucks and cars that day. We 
were about 15 miles from the village and 
made it by 11 o'clock but the outfit had 
moved on, groceries and all. The only 
food the natives had to give us was three 
eggs (two of which were rotten) and 2 
gallons of goat milk with goat droppings 
floating all around. The only thing left 
for us to do was to pick up another guide 
and start out, which we did. The trucks 
were about 20 miles away. After travel- 
ing about three hours we discovered that 
our guide had gone several miles out of the 
way through another native village to see 
someone. This was about the last straw. 

We kept on going for several hours and 
finally saw the trucks in the distance 
through the heat waves and everything 
seemed to be dancing before our eyes, but 
on getting closer we could see our com- 
panion sitting in the shade of a big tree 
with only a towel tied around his middle 
and holding a lime squash in his hands. 
This was a very welcome sight as we had 
been without food and water since the day 
before, the water we found having been un- 
drinkable and, not having anything with us 
in which to boil it, we naturally had to do 
without it. 

I am now on my way to try 
for a big tusker. 

Fditorial Note: It was on the hunt mentioned 
Liscussed by 
} Mr. 


once more 


that 


A Ringneck Hunt 


(Continued from page 27) 


of them between the corn rows, even be- 
low the tops of the cornstalks. It seemed 
that even in flight they were trying to 
keep hidden. Evidently they had spotted 
Bob on their left flank. 

They were out of range of Joe and me. 


Ralph, since his initial salvo, had been 
using the big gun sparingly. However, 
the excitement of the moment drew a 


“one-two” from him, a good kill with his 


left barrel at 75 yards. So far, the kid 
was showing us up 2 to 1. Joe and I 
each had one bird. His father had not 
yet scored. 


Then the fireworks started over in Bob's 
sector. When the oval eruption had sub- 
sided, we went out of the corn to see just 
what the results had been We found 
him cramming shells into the magazine of 
his Remington. 


“For the love of Mike, cease firing!” 
Captain Joe ordered. “Trying to kill ’em 
all, Bob?” 


“Just my limit’s all,” Bob calmly stated, 
then picked up his three cock birds. With 
five quick shots, Bob had eliminated him- 
self from the hunt. 

“Those birds downed over the 
that sweet clover,” Joe contended. 
go after ‘em.” 

“As you were, Captain.” Bob had also 
seen military service. “See that sign on 
the wild cherry tree?” Bob pointed to the 
sign. Joe advanced a little to inspect it. 

“Posted!” he ejaculated. 

While we stood there talking over the 
situation, the weeds of the fence row 
parted and a friendly little white dog 
peered out at us. The heavy bombardment 
had brought him out to investigate. 


fence in 
“Let's 
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With the little dog at my heels, we en- 
tered the cornfield we had just hunted, in 
extended formation. We hunted a zigzag 
course across the field. It seemed useless, 
but one can never tell about ringnecks 
Sometimes they flush out of range, and 
other times they refuse to budge unless 
one almost steps upon them. 


A SHORT distance ahead of me, I saw 
4 a likely-looking tuft of grass. I 
walked up to give it a kick. The little 


dog leaped in, and to my surprise, a hen 
fluttered out and started away. There 
was a shower of feathers floating above a 
dropping bird when I fired. The dog 
rushed up to see if his help was needed, 
but stopped over his kill and waited. He 
seemed to say, “He’s dead. There's noth- 
ing I can do about it.” 

“Yours without a kick!’’ Joe shouted. 

Our next round of the cornstalks 
brought no results. We then started across 
a small cornfield, headed for a slough % 
mile to the east. About 70 yards ahead 
of me, I could see a cock bird crossing 
my corn row. 


“There’s a ringneck coming over into 





Ralph's kiil 


your row, Joe,” I called, “about 70 yards 
dead ahead !” 

“Let ‘im come and see what happens,” 
Joe challenged. “I’m in practice now.” 

“You certainly ought to be,” Bob piped. 

The bird flushed from some grass a 
short distance ahead of Joe. One shot 
from Joe’s Remington was enough. The 
bird dropped with an audible thump. The 
dog rushed up, eager for something to 
chase, but was disappointed. He _ stood 
over the kill and waited for Joe. 

There was no water in the slough. 
found it much larger than we had ex- 
pected. The waist-high grass there af- 
forded an excellent hiding place for pheas- 
ants. When chased from cornfields, the 
birds often seek such places. 

Two of the farmer’s boys came down 
to join us as we were entering the tall 


We 


grass. Bob, Ralph and these two lads 
started to work one corner of the tall 
grass. They had not gone far when a 


beautiful cock bird threw himself into the 
air. He was losing no time in removing 
himself from the danger zone. There 
were two loud reports from Ralph’s big 
gun, then that magnificent oriental beauty 
dropped from sight in the tall grass. 


Ralph's day of shooting was ended. 

It required thirty minutes more of hunt- 
ing, and just one shot each from Joe’s 
Remington and my Ithaca to end the hunt. 





All three birds flushed from the tall grass 
were magnificent cocks. No bird could 
be more beautiful. I have yet to eat meat 
that is more palatable. 

Each of the four hunters contributed 
one bird to the boys. With two birds 
each, they started across the pasture for 


home, with the little white dog at their 
heels. Gleefully they talked, and no doubt 
plotted just what they would tell Dad. 


That day of ringnecking had been a suc- 
cess tor all concerned—a day that all of 
us, even the dog, would like to live over 


Frost in the Fox Tracks 


(Continued from page 29) 


to locate the form of the returning fox, or 
would raise the earlaps of my cap to listen 
for the voice of the dog. At last I heard 
the sound, faint from distance, but grow- 
ing continually louder. The chase had 
swung away around to the westward and, 
though I kept the binoculars continually 
swinging in that direction, I failed to sec 
either the fox or the hound. 

Instead of crossing the Holmes Hill, 
past my stand, as I had hoped, the chase 
led away on a much longer circle, away off 
to the westward, down another valley and 
finally swung around and again approached 
my hill from the south. A _ considerable 
tract of woodland covered this hillside and 
a part of the valley beyond and presently 
old Foxy’s voice was floating up from 
among the trees to my stand on the hill- 
top. One yap followed another with the 
steadiness of a trip hammer but kept rising 
and falling in volume—now swelling up 
and indicating the near approach of the 
hound, then diminishing and dying down 
as though the dog were drawing away. 
This, I knew, was partly due to the topog 
raphy of the hillside and not altogether to 
the actual position of the dog. The slope 
fell away by steps—a series of steep ledges 
with level tracts between. Then there were 
several steep little knolls in the bottom oi 
the valley and small intersecting valleys 
cut back into my hillside. 

The air currents which play about these 
little knolls and suck up the cross ravines 
were shooting the sound waves hither and 
yon while the steep face of one oi the 
ledges would deflect the voice and make 
it sound far away when it might be quit 
close. So I was seldom certain of the 
whereabouts of the dog, much less the p« 
sition of the fox. 


T WAS a moment that was fraught with 

considerable excitement for I did not 
know when the fox might emerge from the 
fringe of evergreens on my side of the 
woods and shoot out into view. So it was 
up to me to be right on my toes all the 
time and ready for a quick shot whenever 
it should appear. But it didn’t appear at 
all After leading the hound back and forth 
and round and round through those woods 
for nearly an hour, the fox slipped out at 
the lower side and headed north again, 
taking nearly the same course they had 
taken before. They went up through the 
little swamp and over the hill beyond and 
again were lost to sight and hearing. 

Since the fox was apparently following 
the same course as before, it might have 
seemed a matter of good judgement to 
have changed my stand and moved to a 
position where I would be within gun 
range of the trail they had made on the 
previous circle, but I felt that I was in a 
good place and had better stay there. Many 
a time, on other hunts, I have tried chang- 
ing positions and almost invariably the fox 
would change its course at the same time. 
Thus my fox hunt would develop the char 
acteristics of a game of checkers—first | 











would move and then the fox. So I de- 
cided I'd stay where I was for a time at 
least. 

After a considerable interval I again 
heard the faint and far-away voice of the 
hound, gradually coming in my direction 
and this time I was able to get the fox 
into the field of the binoculars. It was 
loping along easily, in no apparent hurry, 
and trying in many ways to throw the 
dog off the trail. It trotted along an old 
wall, leaped to a fence and picked its way 
along the top rail, then jumped far to one 
side. It jumped on a fallen tree, followed 
the length of the trunk and scrambled out 
through the top. It played and capered 
about on some bare, wind-swept ledges. 

Meantime, the voice of the hound was 
rolling up, louder and louder, but this did 
not appear to alarm the fox greatly. Old 
Foxy bayed with short, steady yaps that 
fell upon the air with the regularity and 
steadiness of a trip hammer. Such being 
the case, the fox knew where the dog was 
all the time and I have often observed that 
a fox plays much better in front of a 
hound with this kind of a voice. If the 
hound bays intermittently, the fox is not 
so well able to keep track of its position 
and is more apt to become nervous. One 
bay may sound a considerable distance away 
and if the next one does not follow for a 
few moments it may sound, due to in- 
equalities in the surface of the ground or 
vagaries of the air currents, quite close. 
This serves to alarm the fox, causing it to 
travel fast and lead off on a long chase. 


LD FOXY was not particularly fast, 

as foxhounds go, but I have found that 
this was an advantage rather than other- 
wise, and especially so on this particular 
day when the tracks would fill with frost 
in a very short time. One might expect that 
a fast dog would crowd the fox harder 
and not allow so much time to elapse in 
which this frost might accumulate, but the 
very reverse is true. It is the fox and not 
the hound that really sets the pace, and 
when the hound runs slowly and bays stead- 
ily, as old Foxy did, the fox also travels 
slowly and allows the hound to follow 
quite closely. Thus old Foxy had fresher, 
more nearly frostless tracks to follow than 
she would have had if she had traveled at 
a more rapid pace. 

It is quite probable that fox hunters of 
other localities may have different ideas of 
what constitutes an ideal hound. If the 
object of the hunt is to run the fox to the 
ground speed would be a desirable quality 
in a hound and if the dog is to be one of 
a large pack its voice is not so important. 
But up here on our New England hills we 
hunt foxes because we want to find them 
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and shoot them. Perhaps we want a fine 
pelt to make a choker for some lady’s neck 
or perhaps we wish to avenge the death 
of a flock of young grouse, but anyway the 
real object of the hunt is to secure the 
fox and this does not deaden our interest 
in the chase nor make the voice of the 
hound any less musical. 

Well, that fox was still on the hillside 
opposite my stand when the hound appeared 
at the other end of the same slope and 
even sat down and watched her for a few 
moments. The various kinks that Rey- 
nard had woven into his trail availed him 
but little. Old Foxy has followed many 
a mile of crooked fox trails and is wise 
to many of their tricks. Even so, she 
never trusts her knowledge to take the 
place of her nose and sniffs every track 
carefully for the telltale scent. 


HILE Foxy was working the hillside 
the fox had slipped down through a 
deep draw and presently the dog followed 
him and was barking in the woods below 
me. It was now time for me to take some 
active part in the game. I expected the fox 
to cross the hill on which I stood but I had 
no means of knowing just when or where. 
At such times one is inclined to doubt his 
judgement in selecting the stand. It seems 
as though one would be better over on the 
next knoll, or again, the fox might follow 
the fence. It was hard to stand still and 
more difficult to go anywhere else. 
Meanwhile the voice of the dog contin- 
ued to roll up, steadily louder, and I found 
myself trembling like a leaf. It didn't 
seem possible that I could hit anything, 
much less a fleet-footed fox. Nervously I 
fumbled the safety of my gun and men- 
tally established dead lines across which 
it would not be safe for the fox to pass. 
In the right barrel, which had been bored 
with a modified choke, I had a load of No. 
1 shot. These would spread out into a 
wide pattern if the fox happened to come 
close. The left barrel was full choked, a 
close, hard-shooting tube that would toss 
its load of double Bs off across the snowy 
pasture for 15 rods if necessary. It would 
have been hard to estimate distance in my) 
present state of excitement but when the 
fox shot out into view my nerves all re- 
laxed and I was as cool as could be. It 
has always been that way. The voice of 
the hound, seeming to tell me that the fox 
is headed my way, but yet invisible, cer- 
tainly puts a whole lot of tension on my 
nerves. But when the fox appears so that 
the uncertainty is over, they all relax. 
This fox was headed straight for my 
stand when it emerged from the woods 
but I didn’t meet him fair in the face with 
shot. Oh, no! A _ head-on 


a charge of 





There was frost in the stiff breeze that whipped across the crest of Holmes Hill 








I was glad to turn up the collar of my 
coat and turn my back to the breeze 


shot, or even a shot that is made when the 
fox is quartering toward the gun, is diffi- 
cult. The fur and the hair of the fox’s 
winter coat are so thick that they will 
glance many hard-driven shot if received 
from this quarter, but if you can strike 
him the wrong way of the fur it is much 
easier. So I waited until the fox swung 
slightly away from me, then rolled him 
neatly over. 

Old Foxy came along after a very short 
interval and I made haste to snap the leash 
on her collar. She has no interest in dead 
foxes, none whatever, and would not go 
near the carcass. She wanted to find an- 
other trail that she might continue her run- 
ning, but one fox is a pretty good day's 
work, so we took the back trail toward 
home and dinner. 


The Granddaddy 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Might as well set right here an’ let 
‘em go on up the holler,” said Bill. “If 
anythin’ run in here t’night, they'll soon 
start bawlin’.” 

The dogs were gone, but we could still 
hear old Tobe splashing now and then as 
he searched the rocks in the riffles, the 
protruding logs, or the muddy water's 
edge for a track. 

Then came to our ears the music that 
all coon hunters love to hear—the bass 
voice of old Tobe as he struck a cold 
track. And then Queen's too as she picked 
up the scent of the nocturnal wanderer. 

“That's a coon, all right!” said Bill. 
“But the track ain’t a-smokin’. We'll jist 
set right here an’ let °em work.” 

Far over on a distant hill to the east 
a hound was running a track, and we 
could see two lights high enough up to be 
stars. I drew Bill’s attention to them. 

“Yep, I heered the houn’—It’s Jim Bolen 


an’ that new dawg of hisn over on the 
Pinnacle. Someone with ’im t’night—two 
lights. Tha’s fine, he ain’t a-huntin’ Rac- 


coon Run fer a change. 


UCEEN and Tobe were still working 
the track, but Tobe seemed to be far- 
ther ahead of her and going out of hearing. 
It wasn’t long before Queen left the main 
hollow and, bellowing every jump, ran a 
hot track up into a branch hollow and 
barked treed. But Tobe forged on, dis- 
regarding her entirely. 
“That’s funny,” I thought to myself. 
However, Bill explained the lack of co- 
operation. 
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“She's treed a grinny, she has—an’ ole 
Tobe never left a coon track fer a lousy 
grinny!...” 

Tobe went on, getting farther and far 
ther off, while we made our way over to 
Queen. Sure enough, she was treed on a 
paw-paw tree, barking furiously now, and 
Mr. Possum held tight in a fork with his 
rat-like tail entwined around a limb. A 
gentle shaking of the sapling made him 
grin and show his teeth. We wasted no 
time. I held Queen while Bill shook him 
loose from his perch, and very deftly 
seized him by the tail and dropped him in 
a gunny sack. 

Queen resented the fact that she did not 
get to squeeze him a bit, but we gave her 
the pleasure of nosing him through the 
sack. Tobe was now far away, and that 
mellow voice of his could no longer be 
heard. We hiked up the hollow to shorten 
the distance between us. 

Queen swept out ahead of us going like 
the wind, and it was not long before she 
too opened up, tonguing melodiously. Soon 
we turned a bend in the hollow, and we 
could now hear them both singing a duet, 
as the track became warmer. 

“It won't be long now!” I said to Bill 
optimistically. 

“Never kin tell,” said Bill. “I run one 
in here t’other night fer well nigh two 
hours. But they couldn’t get ’im t’climb 
a tree. He was fast, an’ foxy!” 

FTER a mile hike up the hollow, pass 
4 ing a number of large sugar trees that 
should have looked inviting to the elusive 
coon, we came upon the dogs, circling and 
bawling around a dead sycamore that 
spanned the run, apparently perplexed, at 
least for the time being. We agreed that it 
must be the “foxy” one that Bill had run 
on a previous occasion. He had waded in 
the run, and then left the tracks of his wet 
and muddy feet all over the log to torment 
the hounds. He was an old-timer of the 
first order, but he was now matching his 
wits against another old-timer! Tobe 
tongued at long intervals, saving his 
breath for the chase. Wider and wider 
he circled, tail whipping, nose searching 
for the lost track. Then he stopped dead, 
let out a bawl that shook the dry leaves 
from the surrounding trees, and away he 
went, tonguing every few jumps. His part- 
ner immediately joined him and they both 
raced up the hill singing the song of the 
coon hunter. Brother, it was beautiful! 
Beethoven's fifth symphony wasn’t in it! 

About halfway up the hillside their 
voices were swallowed up. The music 
stopped abruptly, and everything was as 
silent and sinister as the grave. I looked 
at Bill for enlightenment on this strange 
phenomenon. He smiled, full of wisdom, 


| and knowingly. 


“B’gad! Know what that dam’ coon 


| done? He’s run in Plunkett’s ole coal 





mine, sure as shootin’!” 


O WE sstarted the search for the old 

mine, for Bill was not sure of its exact 
location as it had not been in operation for 
years, and the entrance was hidden by the 
tree growth of years. About halfway up, 
however, Tobe, faithful, intelligent, always 
dependable, came to the opening, where he 
knew we could hear him, to tell us that the 
quarry was “holed”! Queen was far back 
in the subterranean maze of tunnels—tun- 
nels so low that a man had to stoop in or- 
der to walk—damp and slimy tunnels. And 
some of them had caved in, the rotten sup- 
ports unable to bear the burden of so many 
tons of rock. That coon was safe as far 
as we were concerned. But Queen had to 
be resurrected. 

We called and whistled for her. We 
even shot a gun to bring her out. But she 
was no doubt too far back to hear it. The 











only thing left to do was to wait, and hope. 
So wait and hope we did. We built a fire 
at the entrance of the mine and waited 
feverishly, anxiously. Still no Queen. 

“Don’t you think she’s been suffocated 
by this time, Bill? There is black damp in 
there, isn't there?” 

“Naw, kid. I don’ think so. If she ain’t 
got crushed by a rock,” he said sadly, 
“she'll soon find her way outa thar. .. .” 

Minutes that passed as hours slipped by, 
and then we heard a gentle splashing and 
a patter of feet far back in the yawning 


darkness. Out came Queen, her eyes re- 
flecting the firelight, now yellow, now 
green... . / And what was that! Blood on 


her throat and ears. Bill curled back her 
soft lips, looking for coon fur. It was 
there! She had killed that coon alone, 
unassisted, back in the hillside perhaps % 
mile. 

“Well, she got ’im all right,” said Bill, 
whose voice quivered with thankfulness at 
the recovery of his dog, although he tried 
his best to conceal it. “Let's go,” he 
finished, and, turning his face out of the 
lantern light, led me on into the night. 


p COULD not help meditating on the 
tragedy that had been averted by the 
unseen hand that guided our faithful hunt- 
ing companion safely to the entrance of 
the old mine, out of the jaws of what might 
have been a most horrible death. Long 
into the night I would have heard her 
haunting, mourning wail as she endeavored 
to escape a burial alive in the ghastly 
bowels of the earth. 

I looked at my 
o'clock. 

“Now is the time for us to drop into 
Raccoon Run and see if we can meet the 
Grandpap.” I said to Bill. “Bad start— 
good ending. We may catch the old boy 
tonight!” 

“Never kin tell...” Bill rejoined. 

Raccoon Run lay in a wide, heavily- 
wooded hollow over the hill and to the 
star-spangled west. We started in that 
direction, and Queen and Tobe seemed to 
sense what was on our minds. They both 
looked back once at the light, then they 
were gone. 

We managed to pick up another possum 
on the way over, both dogs treeing this 
time after a short, hilarious chase. We 
sacked him too, a large silky one, and it 
was not long before they began to weigh 
like a sack of cement. I suggested peeling 
them, but Bill informed me that he had a 
darkey friend who, being fond of the meat, 
as most colored folks are, paid him a social 
call about every other day during the hunt- 
ing season. He sometimes went hunting 
with Bill just to get the carcasses, and car- 
ried the game sack in return. 


watch. It was just 2 


” 


ONG before we dropped into Raccoon 
Run, Queen and Tobe were running a 
warm track. I was afraid that someone 
else had planned an early-morning hunt 
too, and had stolen a march on us. How- 
ever, Bill reassured me that the music came 
from the voices of our dogs, and that he 
thought it was coon. It is curious how he 
can tell, the moment the dogs give tongue, 
whether they are on the trail of possum, 
coon or skunk. 

“That’s a coon, by cracky! We'll jist 
slip down inter the run an’ see if we kin 
find a track.” 

Sure enough, in the soft mud along the 
water’s edge were the tracks of the largest 
coon it has ever been my good fortune to 
see. On close examination we discovered 


that he was minus a couple of toes on a 
front foot. He had doubtlessly been caught 
in a trap some time in the dim past, and 
only his enormous size and strength had 
kept him from going the way of most rac- 
coons—to the stretcher. 
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But Queen and Tobe were saying, ‘Let's 
go! Let’s go!” in hound language. They 
were some distance up the hollow, run- 
ning in fine fashion, the track waxing 
warmer every minute. After them we fol- 
lowed, excitement at a high pitch. Even 
old Bill, who seldom or never grows en- 
thusiastic, now fairly radiated expectation, 
with the aid of the lantern light. We 
were at last in hot pursuit of the Grand- 
daddy of Raccoon Run. And Queen and 
Tobe were pushing him! 


paler peels sea through mud and 
water, stumbling through brier patches 
for 2 long miles, we at length came upon 
Queen and Tobe, at the fork of Rollison’s 
Hollow and Raccoon Run, in loud inde- 
cision as to whether to take one branch or 
the other. There in the mud was the 
cause of the confusion. Mr. Coon had 
evidently ‘met one of his offspring at the 
junction and perhaps held brief council 
with him, the outcome of which was that 
they each took different routes to save 
their hides. 

Queen and Tobe, however, finally un- 
tangled the 4-footed mixup and, luckily, as 
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“Ole Tobe,”’ with Bill and Queen. Note 


Bill’s gray muzzle 


we discovered later, took out on the orig- 
inal track of the big one who now chose 
Rollinson’s Hollow as his get-away. 

“They knows the one we_ wants!” 
grinned Bill. “If they’d took the other 
track, it’d be jist too bad.” 

Puffing and panting, we climbed up onto 
a ridge overlooking the hollow which now 
swung far below us to the north. Bill 
thought the coon was about to change his 
tactics and make a wide circle. He was 
right. The dogs left the hollow far ahead 
of us, went out over the ridge and down 
into the bottoms of Brushy Fork Creek 
that were covered with standing corn and 
weeds. And there they circled. The track 
was getting hotter and hotter, and Queen 
and Tobe were in full blast now, tonguing 
every jump! 

“T don’ believe he’s agoin’ t’ take a tree,” 
said Bill. “An’ if he don’ hurry, that 
Queen’ll sure ketch ’im on the groun’!” 

Hurrying was all that coon was doing! 
His feet must have been smoking. After 
a long run in the forest of standing corn, 
he took to the creek to cool them off. Back 
and forth the dogs swam, running the 
track on one side, then the other. Then 
another wide circle through the cornfield. 
The dogs were close on his heels now. 
How that coon must be throwing mud in 
their faces! We followed them, corn 
crackling and mud flying. 

Into the creek the coon went, scorning 
the big sycamores that grew along the 
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banks. He was a wise one. He chose the 
water, a deep hole for the final stand. The 
old-timer planned to dispose of another 
good coon hound. 

When we looked over the bank which 
dropped precipitantly into the water, there 
was the largest coon we had ever seen, 
ducking first one dog and then the other. 
He climbed upon Queen’s head and down 
she went, her tail swirling as she went 
under. He soon let go his tenacious hold 
and came to the surface for air, snorting 
and snarling! Furious by now, Queen 
seized him by the back, and they both went 
under the water again completely out of 
sight. Bill held his shotgun in readiness 
to put an end to the killer, but he could 
not shoot for fear of hitting the dog! 

When they came to the surface they had 
drifted downstream toward the riffles, but 
it was still too deep for Queen to get a 
foothold on the bottom. She was coughing, 
blowing water, shaking her head, and sadly 
in need of air. 

Eyes flashing fire, the big coon floated 
on the surface waiting tor a dog to re- 
sume the attack. Tobe soon located him, 
and cautiously swam around, on the alert 
for an opening. Three times .-he circled, 
and each time the coon kept his glowing 
eyes on the dog. Then Queen, growling 
her defiance, swam again into the fray, and 
when she took hold of the coon’s shoulder, 
old Tobe, waiting for this opportunity, 
closed in and caught him by a hind leg. 

Bill was now standing waist-deep in the 
cold water, flashlight sweeping the battle- 
field, and ready to swim if necessary to 
save his dogs from a watery grave. 

Fighting, biting and tearing, screaming 
his hatred, the huge coon was being towed 
toward terra firma by old Tobe, wise old 
cooner, 


“Atta boy, Tobe! Atta boy!” yelled 
Bill, now happy as the tide of_ battle 
changed. “Bring ’im here, boy! Lemme 


sock ’im!” 

But when their feet touched the creek 
bank the bell sounded for the eleventh 
round. Over and over in the mud they 
rolled, the coon chewing ravenously on 
poor Queen’s ear, while she howled and 
growled and shook him in return. Bill 
swung at him with the shotgun barrels, 
missed him and almost struck a dog! 


ROWLING and fighting furiously, the 

big coon came out from under the mass 
of flying legs and gnashing teeth and start- 
ed into the creek again. But Queen caught 
him at the water’s edge, and with the help 
of Tobe, dragged him away. Covered with 
mud and blood the dogs tried again to put 
an end to this coon who fought like a 
lynx. Bill kicked at him, tried to get 
in a blow with a club; but a dog always 
seemed to get in the way. At last old 
Tobe got a purchase on the big coon’s 
throat, pushed and shoved him into the 
mud! Then the ripping, rearing, tearing 
Granddaddy of Raccoon Run finally gave 
up the ghost. 

It was now getting light. Cold and wet 
and smeared with mud, but never weary 
of the chase, we shouldered the spoils and 
headed for home. The coon’s tail was as 
long and bushy as a fox’s, his shoulders al- 
most as wide as Tobe’s. And three toes 
were missing from one black shiny foot, 
which probably accounted for his not climb- 
ing a tree, even when so closely pursued. 
But what the old-timer lacked in tree- 
climbing ability, he made up in speed and 
fighting endurance. 

The dogs followed at our heels, muddy 
and flecked with blood. Now and then 
they stopped to lick their wounds, each 
other's wounds, exchanging looks of 
mutual admiration the while. They had 
killed coons before—true—but never a 
coon like the Granddaddy of Raccoon Run! 
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How to Build Cabin and Camp Furniture 


F YOU constructed your own cabin 

camp and got a big kick from the work, 

why not keep on and build the necessary 
furniture—stools, chairs, tables, and beds— 
to furnish it? 

Woods-made furniture fashioned from 
saplings and straight limbs with the bark 


on has an individual charm that blends 
perfectly with any wilderness home. It is 
picturesque, sturdy, and long-lasting. And 


best of all, the outdoor enthusiast can build 
such furniture himself. The worst dub 
with tools is able to construct the more 
simple articles, while one with a fair bit of 
skill can develop and finish cleverly de 
signed pieces of real worth. 


Birch is a favored wood for amateur, 
camp-furniture builders. It is found in 
most of the northern resort regions, and 


besides gives one a choice of several shades 
of bark that range in color from brown to 


white. Hickory and cedar are fine woods 
for pieces of rustic design. Maple, iron- 
wood, and poplar are used when the 


favorite birch or hickory timber is not to be 
had. 

The furniture builder must first hunt 
through the woods and gather a supply of 
straight saplings in assorted sizes. He will 
need and use sticks varying from 1 inch 
in diameter up to 4 and 5 inches through. 
Rustic chairs and tables must be made 
somewhat heavier than regular home furni- 
ture since softer and often green wood is 
used in their construction and thicker rungs 
and legs are necessary to provide rigid 
strength. The bark will cling tighter and 
stay longer on your sapling lengths if you 
cut and gather them in midwinter. 

Legs for chairs should be from 1% to 2% 
inches through. Legs for tables may be as 
large as 4 inches thick without appearing 
oversized and awkward. The rungs and 
cross braces must be smaller than legs and 
For chair rungs use 1 to 1'%4-inch 


posts. 
sticks and for tables use 1% to 2™%-inch 
material. The actual size of the various 


parts will depend of course upon the size 
of the finished piece and also upon the 
strength of the wood used. Obviously a 
rung of hickory can be smaller than one of 
birch and still possess equal strength. 
The amateur furniture builder will find 
it of decided advantage to study some 
of the pieces in the home. Note how chair 
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Figure 3 
rungs are placed—the front braces being 
higher than those at the sides to make 


room for the user’s feet. Also check up 
on how the mortise holes are staggered and 
not placed too closely together to weaken 


the leg—strength is very necessary. 
ESIDES the lengths of straight sap- 


lings, you will also require logs from 
8 to 14 inches in diameter from which you 
will make the slab tops of stools and ta- 
bles. Unless you are able to procure this 
material ready-sawed from some conven- 
ient mill, you will have to split or rip the 
logs yourself. 

The tops of stools and benches can be 
made by simply splitting the correct-length 
log in halves. But in order to secure thick, 
2 to 2%-inch plank slabs for good-appear- 
ing table tops, you must rip them from the 
center of logs or boles, using a 4-foot blade, 
one-man, crosscut saw. 

Only a few common tools are necessary 
to build camp and log-cabin furniture. The 
professional woodsman constructs many 
articles for camp use with only his axe 
and knife. But in order to produce more 
complicated designs, you should have in 
addition to an axe and the short crosscut 
saw mentioned above, a drawshave, hand- 
saw and square—also two auger bits of 1 
inch and 14-inch size to bore out the round 
mortises with which rustic furniture parts 
are joined. A plane will be useful in 
smoothing off the surfaces of split or ripped 
slabs. 

The amateur furniture builder must work 
with green and unseasoned timber at times. 
This means that later on he is going to have 
trouble with shrinking joints, and pieces 
that were firm and tight when finished are 
going to gradually loosen up and get shaky. 


The ideal plan of course is to select and cut 


your material several months before you 
use it. But this is not always possible. 
One’s time spent in the woods is often 


limited by a definite number of vacation 
weeks and just as soon as one moves into 
his cabin he feels a need for the proper 
interior fittings. 

In any case however, it will not be neces- 
sary to use wood that is dripping wet with 
sap. One or two days of drying close to 
the camp stove or even out in the sun will 
help a lot. I have seasoned the ends oi 
chair braces very satisfactorily by baking 


them slowly for several hours in the oven 
of the camp stove. 
ORTUNATELY there is a way by 


which one can tighten up the joints of 
furniture that was built of green timber. 
So if there is no other way out, use green 
stuff. Drive up the joints as snugly as you 
can without using glue, nails, or screws to 
hold the parts together. Glue will not work 
with unseasoned timber. Then, a week later 
when the joints have loosened up, take the 
chairs apart and fit in the end of each tenon 
a blind or concealed wedge which is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 

Now drive the parts firmly together. If 
you think the shrinkage is over, glue them 
well with hot glue. You will have joints 
that will remain firm and rigid for a con- 
siderable time. If they should happen to 
loosen up next year or the season after, pull 
them apart again and insert a slightly 
larger blind wedge. This should then settle 
the shrinking question for all time. 

The most practical joint to use in con- 
structing woods furniture is the round 
mortise and tenon. It is also one of the 
easiest to form and join. Bore the mortise 
with an auger bit and shave off the tenon’s 
end with drawshave or pocketknife. A small 
block plane is very handy for this work, too, 
and if you are going in for an extensive 


building program, better procure one. The 
tenon should not have a square shoulder 
as is shown in “A” of Figure 1. The 


square cut is wrong. The correct tenon end 
is tapered like “B” in Figure 1. 

If you are working with well dried 
timber, you can put the blind wedge in the 
tenon ends immediately. This wedge is 
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Figure 2 
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shown in Figure 2 
Note that when 
the joint is driven 
up the wedge ex- 
pands or swells the 





tenon in the mor- 
tise until it is 
firmly held by fric 
tion. It is very 


difficult to pull such 
a joint apart unless 
it has loosened by shrinkage. 

Also notice that it makes much difference 
how this blind wedge is placed. It must 
be set so it spreads the tenon up and down 
with the grain—not across it. If the pres- 
sure is exerted sideways in the mortised 
leg, this latter piece is likely to split. 


Figure 4 


F YOU have some old furniture on hand 

with shaky joints, pull it down and place 
blind wedges in the tenon ends. Drive them 
back tight and solid with hot glue and you 
will be agreeably 
surprised at the im- 
provement you will 
have made in the 
furniture’s  stabil- 
ity. 

Pieces like log 
stools that will 
likely receive a lot 
of hard usage can have legs further rein- 
forced with nails or screws. Suggested 
ways to insert these fastenings are shown 
in Figure 3. 

Let us look at some of the more simple 
pieces of camp and cabin furniture that al- 
most anyone can build. Figure 4 shows a 
stool that requires no cabinetmaker’s skill. 
It is simply a square slab or even a piece 
of board nailed on the end of a three-forked 
branch. The hardest part of making this 
stool comes in locating a suitable three-way 
fork to serve as legs. 

Figure 5 illustrates a sturdy stool that 
will stand up under a tremendous weight. 
It is easily and quickly put together. Saw 
off a 14-inch length of log about 1 foot in 
diameter. Split this block in the center 
and smooth up the split surfaces with your 
axe and drawshave. Bore four holes 
through the corners and fit sapling legs in 
them. Use wedges in the tops of the legs 
which should be cut from sturdy stock. 
Slant the four holes so the legs are 
sprawled at the bottom where they rest 
upon floor or ground. These leg holes 
should be 1% inches in diameter. 

By using a longer slab, 4, 6 or even 8 
feet in length, you can build a bench just 
as easily. Two such benches make a splen- 
did breakfast or dining set for a log cabin 
when set along each side of the table as 
illustrated in Figure 12. When building 
long benches, place their legs about 8 inches 
back from the ends. 

Figure 6 depicts a three-legged stool with 
round or pointed front that is very com- 
fortable to sit upon and one that is usually 
a favorite with children. It fits in nicely 
before an open camp fire or on the hearth 
of the log cabin’s fireplace. Build stools so 
the tops of their seats are 18 inches 
from the floor. This is the correct height 
to use with the standard 30-inch table. 





HAIRS with backs require more care 
in construction than stools but. still 
they are not beyond the skill of the average 
outer. The common camp-made chair gen- 
erally has a perfectly straight back and if 
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Figure 7 
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Figure 12 


you ever have sat upon them, you know 
without my telling how stiff and uncomfort- 
able they are to use. So by all means put 
sloping or curved backs on your chairs. 
Curve the rear pair of legs so their top 
ends are from 2 to 3 inches out of line 
with the perpendicular. The legs should 
also flare out and back where they meet the 
floor to prevent the chair tipping over 
backwards. 

Some amateur furniture builders hunt 
through the woods until they find saplings 
with the proper natural curve to make the 


back chair legs. But this trouble is not 
necessary since anyone can bend green 


or dry hickory or birch. 

Figures 7 and 8 show two simple ways to 
put the necessary curve in your sticks. In 
Figure 7 the builder is using a flat plank 
or slab of wood with blocks nailed on it 
and spaced so they hold the desired curve 
in the sapling. Figure 8 shows how you 
can bend chair legs back with a twisted 
rope or thong like a bowstring. Lash a 
short brace to the chair leg, locating it a 
little below the center of its length. This 
prevents the leg getting an acute angle at 
the middle. Tighten up the double rope or 
thong by twisting it 
with a short stick 
until the leg is suf- 
ficiently curved. 

A third way 
place and hold a 
bend in saplings is 
to drive stakes in 
firm ground and 
curve them around 
the stakes. Figure 
9 indicates the 
amount of bend you 


should put in the back leg of an ordinary 
? 





Figure 6 


chair. The dimension “A” in Figure 9 is 2 
inches for chairs with backs 18 inches 
higher than their seats. For 


taller chairs whose backs are 
22 to 24 inches higher than 
their seats, the dimension “A’”’ 
may be 234 inches. 

It is always best to bend a 
curved stick just a little more 


than the finished work re- 
quires, as the sticks will 
straighten and spring back 


some when taken out of forms. 

The best way to put a per- 
manent wave in sapling sticks 
is to steam them before they 
are bent. Cold wood bends into 
easy angles, but unless it is 
held firmly in place by braces 
or rungs, it liable to 
straighten out. The profession- 
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al furniture builder uses a 
long sheet metal box to steam 
his bent wood. Since this 
equipment is impossible in 
camp, dig a trench in the 
ground 1 foot wide, 2 feet 
deep and 1 foot longer than 
your longest stick. Set two 


short sticks ‘across the trench 
at each end about halfway up 
to form a rack to hold the ma- 
terial that is steamed. If pos- 
sible line the trench with can- 
vas or an old slicker. Use red- 
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CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 


The author is one of America’s best 
known authorities on camping and his 
experience and advice are invaluable to 


others enjoying outdoor trips. 


This book tells you how to build 
camp fires, outfitting, etc. It is prac- 
tical and instructive and at the same 
time interesting reading. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


111 E. Hitt St. 


Mount Morris, IIl. 
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hot stones and water 
to make the steam. 

A simple way to 
bend. stiff, seasoned 
timber is to soak it in 
water for two days, 
although soaking does 
not fix a curve as per- 
manently steam 
does. 

In Figure 10 we 
have a popular design 
of camp chair with a 


as 


curved back. This 
chair is unusually 
strong and rigid. Fit- 


ting the ends of the 
four legs in horizontal 
sleepers or base run- 
ners presents all wob- 
bling. You will have 
to smooth up the bot- 
toms of these runners 
so they rest evenly on 
the floor. By using 
two longer curved 
pieces, you can make 
a very comfortable 
rocking chair from 
this design. 

A more convention- 
ally designed chair is 
shown in Figure 11. Its seat is formed of 
small, round sticks and should be covered 
with a thick cushion for comfort. Dimen- 
sions are marked on this drawing to show 
the amateur builder how to measure and 
cut his stock. In general, chair seats should 
be 18 inches above the ground and from 
15 to 18 inches square. An 18-inch seat 1s 
the maximum for plain dining chairs. If 
you expect to use a cushion or pad on top, 
build the seat lower to allow for its thick- 
Chair backs may be 18 inches higher 
than the seat as an average. A few chairs 
are built higher, 22 to 24 inches above the 
top of the seat, but these figures are the 
maximum. Higher backs than these do not 
add to the user’s comfort and make the 
article more unstable. 





Figure 9 


ness. 


have a choice of several materials 
to make the seats of chairs. You can 
willow splints or withes. You can 
seats of deerskin or woodchuck hide. 
Twelve years ago I built a number of 
chairs to furnish my cabin in the Ozarks 
and adapted the local method of using thin 
oak clapboards for the seats and _ backs. 
They were thin enough to be springy and 
fairly comfortable, although their biggest 
advantage was the ease of procuring and 
applying them, without labor or fitting. 
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Figure 11 
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Table tops may be built of log planks 
or slabs 2 to 2% inches thick. The separate 
pieces of the top can be held together with 
battens or split poles nailed across the un- 
der side. It planks or slabs are unobtain- 
able, one can make a neat, serviceable top 
out of halved logs 4 to 6 inches thick. Their 
under, round edge should be trimmed and 
hewed until the top surfaces lie flat and 
even. 

Make table legs rather thick—from 3% 
to 4% inches through. Figure 12 shows 
a well-constructed table with a thick plank 


top. It will look well in any cabin, no 
matter how elaborately the building is 
planned. Remember that table tops should 


be 30 inches from the floor and that 2 feet 
of space should be allowed for each person 
accommodated at mealtime. 

Many cabins are furnished with built-in 
pole bunks in place of movable beds. You 
will find either type easy to construct. The 
rough pole bunks go together in a few 
hours. Beds constructed of smooth straight 
saplings require more time but are worth 
the effort. Use 4-inch stuff for the posts. 








Figure 10 


The lower rail should be about 3 inches 
thick and the guard rail across the ends 
can set some 6 inches above. As the space 
under cabin and camp beds is used to store 
boxes and suit cases, set the rails rather 
higher than those on regular beds—15 
inches are none too much. 

Single beds are 39 inches wide, three- 
quarter size beds are 48 inches, and double 
beds are 54 inches across. All should be 
76 inches long—inside measurement. 

The end posts of regular beds can be 44 
inches high at the head and 30 inches high 
at the foot. In four-poster models as is 
illustrated in Figure 13, all four posts are 
of the same length—from 66 to 72 inches, 
depending upon the ceiling in the sleeping 
room. Of course if you expect to use some 
special size of springs or mattress on your 
camp or cabin bed, you will build and 
dimension it to fit. 

Factory springs are not always necessary. 
When you have finished the bed frame, lay 
slender 14-inch poles close together across 
its width, resting their ends on the lower 
side rails. Build a foot layer of evergreen 
boughs on top of these poles, balsam pre- 
ferred. This gives you a combination of 
springs and mattress that yields consider- 
able comfort. Remember to pull or strip 
off the balsam—do not cut it. If you do, 
you will form sharp stubs to work up 
through your blankets. Beds that use such 
material need extra guard rails along four 
sides to hold it in place. 
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To Prevent Chiggers and Redbugs 
A SURE way to keep these woods pests 


from digging in on your body is to 
purchase a small box of flower of sulphur. 
In the morning before you leave camp 
and start out in the woods, make a small 
hole in the box and sprinkle about a tea- 
spoonful of the sulphur around your shirt 
collar. From here it will sift down to 
cover the body. Also sift a like quantity 
around the tops of socks and shoes. Do 
this and these pests will not worry you. 


J. G., Dailey, Fla. 
Using the Bed Stretcher for a Camp 
Chair 
OST campers who carry stretcher 


N beds use them only during the hours 
of sleep. To make their weight yield a 
larger return, drive two stakes, each about 
2 inches in diameter and 4 feet long, into 
the ground with a parallel slant. Then 
slip the stretcher bed canvas over them. 
The distance between the stakes must con- 
form to the width of the canvas tube. 
Fold a blanket and place it at the base. 
You will then have a fine, comfortable 
chair, offering a welcome rest to cramped 
muscles and furthermore you are insulated 
from the damp ground. Pockets can be 
sewed 4 feet along the sides of a ground 
sheet and the same use made of it—J. G. 
Luce, Jr. 


To Keep Shoe or Boot Tongue 
in Place 

| ONCE had a pair of hunting shoes in 

which the tongues kept slipping to one 
side and down my ankles, causing much 
annoyance and foot discomfort. So I cut 
slits in the tongues, ran the laces through 
them as in the sketch, which ended the 
trouble. This stunt is especially good for 


low-top shoes and moccasins whose ton- 
gues Mg and work ae quite often.— 


. Davis, W. Ve 
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The Camp Chef 


Making Cake in Camp 


UTDOOR living is a great stimulant 

of appetites, and one may be pardoned 
for getting many of his vacation thrills at 
mealtime. But a lot of outdoor meals are 
eaten which leave the camper unsatisfied. 
They may have been good meals, but there | 
was a craving for something missing from | 
the table. 

That missing food was just plain, old- 
fashioned dessert, food containing enough 
carbon to replace the extra amount one’s 
body burns up in the unusual open air life 
and exercise. To meet this craving I make 
cake in camp by a very simple method. 

I take a small package of prepared cake 
flour with me. This product can be pur- 
cl.ased anywhere and contains in dry form 
all of the ingredients of a good cake ex- 
cept water. I change the flour from its 
paper carton into a waterproof bag before 
I start camping. At this time I add cocoa 
because we like dark cake. 

In camp all that is necessary is to mix 
up the cake flour with water or canned | 
milk and bake it. Raisins can be added | 
for variety. You can bake such cakes in 
a reflector oven, Dutch oven, or in a cov- 
ered frying pan. The dough wrapped 
spirally about a green club and baked be- 
fore the fire is very eatable. Bake it like 
you do camp bread. From that point, | 
nobody will need further instructions.—Ed. 








Hunting in the Land of Pita | 
(Continued from page 9) 


had seen them crossing. He had fired 

six shots at the big buck as the three 

deer had climbed the opposite side of 

the canyon, perhaps 150 yards away. Doc 

was sure he had wounded the big buck, | 
ior the animal had stopped behind some | 
high pita bushes near the top of the | 
other slope. We could not see him, but | 
Doc said he was there. We sent Moises 

down to come up behind the wounded buck | 
on the other side and rout him out so that 
Doc could get him from where we stood. 
We observed Moises as he finally ap- 
proached from behind the buck. I saw the 
big fellow take two leaps away, at right 
angles to both Moises and us, but Doc had 
no time for a shot; and the high pita bushes 
between him and the buck kept Moises from 
seeing the deer as he scurried away. 

Doc and I crossed the canyon. I went 
high up where I could look down on the | 
ridge which Doc and Moises, below me, 
were combing. We were pretty sure that | 
none of the deer had gone far, for the 
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The ‘‘tank’’ which was the only source 
of camp water within 50 miles 
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spur oi the mountain we were on was not 
large, and we doubted if the big buck, at 
least, had gone down into the second gully 
beyond. 

Suddenly, about 125 yards below 
saw a brown shape skulking off, trying to 
hide in the bushes. Antlers at last! Doc 
was not far from the deer, nor was he far 
from the line of fire if I shot. Almost 
simultaneously with the motion of raising 


me, | 


my rifle to my shoulder I called loudly, 
“Look out, Doc!” Doc dropped to the 
ground, well out of the way of a stray 
shot. The deer, a vague blur in the bushes 
that screened him, stood still for an in- 
stant. I aimed very coolly, and fired. I 
had missed. Again I aimed. Just as I 
did so the deer stole ahead, and was com- 
pletely hidden from me. Yet my finger 


was pressing the trigger even as he moved. 
As the shot rang out I could not see the 
deer, but with that hunter’s sixth sense I 
heard, if will) the bullet 


felt (or you 
strike home. There was no movement 
where I had shot. I called to Doc, “Stay 


where you are, I've got him!” I ran down, 
expecting to find Doc’s big wounded buck. 
Imagine my surprise when I arrived at the 
had last seen the buck and 


spot where | 
not even blood. 


found nothing, 


OC was about 75 feet down the ridge. 
He called to me, “Come here.” I did 
so and discovered, not the big buck Doc had 
wounded, but the small one, an 8-pointer 
Doc said that just after I shot the second 


time he had seen this deer running right 
past him. He had thrown his rifle to his 
shoulder to fire. Just as he did so the 


deer crumpled in his tracks, stone dead. 

I was amazed, for we discovered that 
my second shot had entered just behind the 
right ear, and had almost blown his head 
off. Half of his head was shot to bits, 
and all of the brain cavity had been blown 
out. ‘With his brain completely shot out, 
right down to the medulla oblongata, that 
deer had run 75 feet before collapsing. A 
remarkable instance of pure reflex action, 
probably motivated by nerve cells in the 
spinal column, which functioned for some 


seconds after the brain was blown out. 
That deer had actually run for 75 feet 
after he was to all intents and purposes 
dead! 


Even though the bullet had mushroomed 
against the skull bone, which helped it to 
expand destructively, it was remarkable 
how much damage it had done. I was us- 
ing a .276 rifle, based on the Magnum 
Mauser action, built by John Dubiel of the 
Hoffman Arms Co. The bullet, which had 
not before been experimented with on big 
game, was a 175-grain, 7 mm. Western 
Cartridge Co. boattail ( velocity 2,800 feet; 
energy 3,100 foot-pounds ) 

We hunted a long time for the big buck, 
but found neither blood nor sign of any 
kind. Sending Jose ahead with the kill, 
we finally headed for camp down off the 
mesa at the head of the valley. We got in 
some time after dark. Whipple reported 
no success hunting antelope on horseback 
But the grass bottoms were drying up and 
tomorrow we could use a car. 

“If you don’t get the sportiest shooting 
tomorrow that you ever had, my name’s not 
Handsome Harvey,” said Pollay that night 
as he filled us up with corn, beans, and 
venison. And after a warming slug of 
that Mexican dynamite known as tequila 

made from the century plant, which is 
common down there), I—who had earned 
the unhappy appelation of An Old Ante- 
lope Hunter by virtue of my hunt in Wy- 
oming in 1929—agreed. But I might not 
have been so confident of the outcome if 
I could have looked a few days into the 
future. 

(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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Where Are the Big Bucks? 


(Continued from page 31) 
a few does and fawns and the tracks of 
several large deer. For several days 


thereafter | went alone still exploring and 
looking for the right place to hunt. I 
wasn't really losing much time either as 
the woods were dry and noisy and I was 
hunting more for signs than for the deer 
themselves. 

Finally I decided on 
grounds—a long beech 
venient cover close at hand. 
road ran through the thick stuff, which 
simplified matters for me. When I ex- 
amined the deer sign on the beech ridge, 
it seemed to me the big tracks were older 
by some hours than the smaller tracks, 
as the frost had accumulated in the big 
tracks. I couldn't be sure but it seemed 
probable the big boys were feeding on 
the beech nuts at early night and the 
youngsters and does were either feeding 
longer or early in the morning. As the 
rut was only just starting, it seemed likely 
the bucks were in the nearby cover lying 
down. Being lazy, they would probably 
hang around in a radius of a mile or so, 
unless disturbed. That day I hunted the 
open ridges, saw a good does and 
lambs, but still no bucks. 


the best hunting 
ridge with con- 
An old tote- 





many 





Packing one in over “‘Old Baldy’’ Moun- 


tain 


That night. it rained. The morning 
following, conditions were ideal. No frost 
and the fine drizzle making for quiet trav- 
eling, I started for bucks. 

Taking the old tote-road, I decided to 
work every inch of it without going to 
the ridge. Very slowly, I poked along— 
not because of the noise but because | 
must the buck in that thick cover 
before he saw me. For perhaps an hour 
this went on. Then a grayish-white stick 
caught my eye. Then another beside it. 
I raised the little binoculars slowly. With 
their help I could make out the outline 
of a deer through the brush and now the 
grayish-white tips of his antlers showed 


see 


clearly. One jump and he would be gone. 
When I put down the glasses, knowing 
what to look for now, I could see the 
body outline distinctly. Slowly I raised 
the rifle and fired. Yes, he was a fine 
buck. Nine points, heavy beam, even 
spread, fat, weight 212 pounds dressed. 


So I decided the few days spent scouting 
had not been wasted by any means. 

Of course, after the heavy frosts come 
and the rutting season gets under way, 
the bucks change their habits. Then they 
became belligerent and they travel more 
hunting for does. Not all bucks go on the 
rampage at the same time, but the ones 
that do are on foot a good part of the 





day. On frosty cold nights they are espe- 
cially active. It is during this late sea- 


son's hunting that they are much easier 
to find in the more open country 

especially very early in the morning and 
at dusk. During the rut, if you know the 
haunts of the does and hunt around that 


vicinity, sooner or later you will find 
bucks that come looking for them. But 
to do successful buck hunting by ths 


method, you must be positive the rut is 
on, which is sure to be the case when 
the country is cut up with stamping or 
pawing places made by the bucks. 

The changing habits of the bucks during 
the hunting season is sometimes very co1 
fusing. This is especially true during the 
time when the rut 1s just starting or about 
ended. This will not bother most sports- 
men, however, as they usually go hunting 
very early in the season on account of the 
warmer weather conditions. But whether 
you go early or late, to get your buck you 
must hunt for bucks and keep in mind he 
is lazy as well as wary. Above all don't 
forget that a pair of well-trained eyes, and 
observation of the buck’s habits, will help 
you more than the finest rifle ever made. 


Radio of the Wild 


(Continued from page 14) 
field, on the borders of a little trout-stream, 
I flushed two old quail and a covey of tin 


quail chicks, thirteen of them. I am quit 
sure that their flight across the stream— 
not more than 2 yards wide—was the fir 
aerial voyage that they had mad \) 
some of them did not quite make 
landed among the pebbles in the shallow 
water on the farther side, and four came 
to earth against the bank, where they lay 
exhausted, their little wings outstretched 

A little later, as I was walking up the 
field, close to the unplowed  stubble— 
where this family had evidently had its 
summer home until the cataclysm of plow 
ing had come—a little fairy suddenly 
emerged from behind a small clod and val 
iantly tried to run over the rough wilder 
ness of the upturned earth. It was a lone 
little quail, so small that pebbles obstructed 
his progress, and spears of old wheat stab- 
ble tripped him. As he ran up those im- 
mense hills and down into those unknown 
abysmal valleys, he extended his frail wings 
for balance and for support. A _ pathetic 
infant he was. For a few moments | 
watched his valiant getaway. All the while 
he was peeping faintly but with all the voice 
he had for mother and dad and the rest of 
the family. All the while also the old 
mother kept calling softly, anxiously. She 
must have known that there was a strag 
gler, and she was radioing her messages of 
love to him, telling him where she was 


Pwo 


VERY different experience was the 
4 Lone I had with a woodsman friend of 
mine and a huge serpent. When I met 
Claude Marlowe by Jones’ Pond that day, 
before I said a word I knew that some- 
thing grim had happened. Men don’t look 
as he did if they have been picking violets: 
but they may wear that aspect, if after 
a physical battle lasting the better part of 
an hour, they have dispatched a nine-foot 
diamond-back rattler. This feat Marlowe, 
a pinelander, had just performed. By na 


ture unemotional, now he was deepl) 
stirred. 

“I don’t like it,” he said: “the thing 
fought too hard for life, and he tried a 


hundred times to kill me. It makes a man 
a little nervous.” 

Together we rode down the lonely pine- 
trashed road—I to hear his story, and he 
to see a negro named Sam Washington, 
who lived about a mile from the place 











where the great rattler had just been 
killed. When we came upon Washington, 
we could see that something had happened 
to him. Squat and jovial by nature, always 
ready with an infectious smile, he looked 
strangely bleak as he stood under a live 
oak awaiting our approach. 

“You come for to see me ‘bout dat cow?” 
he asked. “Cap'n, I must steady myself 
befo’ I go git dat cow. Rattlesnake and 
me had a ramblin’ and a wrastlin’ jest 
now.” 

“A big one?” I asked, feeling sure that 
the negro had encountered the mate of the 
one Marlowe had killed. 

“I ‘most step on him,” he. said with a 
shudder. “He big as I is,” he added with 
vague but impressive description. 

“And did you kill him, Sam?” Marlowe 
asked. 

“IT think so,” 


I ain't so sure.” 


the negro returned; “but 


ILOTED by Sam, we gingerly stepped 

through a labyrinth of huckleberry 
bushes behind his house, where, he said, 
he had encountered the reptile. We came, 
indeed, upon signs of a bitter struggle; but 
the victim had recovered. Search as we 
might—and our search was decidedly cir- 
cumspect in those thick bushes—we could 
not find the snake. However, I decided to 
put to a test my theory. 

Claude’s snake had crossed the road be- 
fore meeting its fate; this’ escaped ratt'er 
would do the same, I thought. A rattler 
is a slow mover; I’ve watched a huge one 
dragging his length over a pine log, and 
it seemed as if he would never ‘complete 
the maneuver. 

Early the next day I revisited the scene 
of Marlowe's encounter. Plainly in the 
road was the track of his snake. Not a foot 
away from it was a fresher track of the 
same size. The rattler leaves a slot almost 
straight; it appears beneath the majesty of 
such a serpent to wriggle. Instead of con- 
torting himself for purposes of locomo- 
tion, he literally walks on the tips of his 
ribs, or at least on their lower curves. 
These bones are so articulated that volun- 
tary movement along lateral lines is possi- 
ble. The harsh layers of skin, with their 
prehensile edges turned back, naturally 
assist the snake in “taking hold.” But his 
method of movement was to me less inter- 
esting that the manner in which he had 
followed his mate. Evidently this had been 
by the sense of smell, and there had 
been an amazing precision in his perform- 
ance. 

Among the most silent creatures living, 
snakes find and follow one another almost 
wholly by scent. But I have long been per- 
suaded that the rattler may use his rattles 
to communicate. They are supposed to be 
used to warn trespassers and perhaps to as- 
sist in fascinating victims. But I have 
watched a rattlesnake vibrating his bells 
softly when he was undisturbed and when 
no prey was in sight. On one occasion 
I heard this sinister sound at a considerable 
distance from me. Approaching it with a 
caution and a conciliatory attitude which 
were wholly natural, I at last made out the 
snake lying on a patch of clean sand under 
some little scrub-oaks. He had not detect- 
ed my approach. There were no other ene- 
mies near, and there was no intended prey 
in sight. He was not coiled; yet his be’ls 
were erected, and he was softly sounding 
those dread chimes. 

While this performance astonished me 
not a little, my surprise was not at an 
end; for even as I listened I heard another 
rattler, at least 40 yards away, ap- 
parently answering the first. Upon duly 
investigating him, I found that he likewise 
was undisturbed either by fear of attack 
or by the excitement of capturing a victim. 

Much can be learned of the forms of 
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The little fawn listens attentively to 
catch his mother’s signal 


wild communication from birds. Passing 
by all their ordinary cries and calls, calls 
and sohgs, one should consider one of their 
most beautiful and secret forms of con- 
verse. Perhaps it is best understood if 
contrasted with what is better known but 
not so entrancing. 

I do nearly all my writing in a dense 
grove of white pines, where robins, brown 
thrashers and cardinals not only nest but 
reside long after their nesting is done. It 
is here that I have listened often to the 
fairy music made by a robin who isn't 
doing concert work for the moment, but is 
warbling to his wife and babies. This type 
of song is to me the tenderest heard on the 
radio of the wild; yet it is difficult to catch 
unless the listener gives his whole attention 
to these lyric undertones. Sometimes in 
substance it is a repetition of the artist's 
public program; sometimes it is entirely 
different, a sweet medley of quiet rejoic- 
ings, exquisitely modulated. 

But the same bird does both kinds of 
singing, delicately adjusting the dials of 
the radio so that the particular audi- 
ence may receive the proper kind of 
song. All the good wild singers of Amer- 
ica have this same kind of variation in 
their music. 

It is in the mating season that all wild 
creatures are most indifferent to danger, and 
are most’ communicative. Were not closed 
seasons coincident with this period of mat- 





The little raccoon emerges from his den 

to “listen in’”—sensitively aware of 

communication, the nature of which 
he must determine 





53 
ing, the wariest of the wild folk could 
easily be taken. For example, in_ the 


autumn it is well-nigh impossible to call 
up an old gobbler. A young turkey will 
come running perhaps, but the lordly old 
monarch will be excessively modest and 
retiring. Yet if the same call be sounded 
in late March or early April, the most 
Merlin-like of these splendid birds will 
rush precipitately toward your Vivien- 
voice. More than once I have had an old 
gobbler fly at me from a roost or from the 
ground at a distance not less than half a 
mile from where I was calling. But at 
other seasons the lure of the call is lack- 
ing. A scattered flock will indeed pipe to 
one another and gather, but the eagerness 
and glamour attendant upon a_ lovers’ 
meeting are absent. 

In certain wild creatures ardent commu- 
nication occurs in the mating season only. 
Love sunders their silence. I am thinking 
of one of those monsters that have sur- 
vived the cosmic changes of the ages, the 
alligator, a reptile that is as extraordinary 
as any now living. Since boyhood I have 
known him in the great delta of the San- 
tee; have hunted him mercilessly, I fear, 
with rifle and with fishing line. No sound 
is quite as savage and masterfully impres- 
sive as the roar of an old bull alligator. 
From careful observation I have deter- 
mined that the alligator usually sings his 
love solo as he lies on the surface of the 
water. But he is so very wary that dur- 
ing more than thirty years of prowling in 
his haunts, I never actually saw but one 
bull roaring. This bull was lying on the 
surface of the river; and as he bellowed, 
his body seemed to distend as a _ frog’s 
does when he is croaking. 


i IS during migration that the te:ephone 
of the wild is most active. By it lines 
of communication are kept intact. It makes 
the hosts cohere. There are continual cries 
of guidance, reassurance, and of being re- 
assured. The wild geese are going to 
Athabaska, let us say; and all of them are 
talking about it. The mallards are headed 
for Hudson’s Bay; they know the route, 


but they keep encouraging one another 
mile after mile. If there is a straggler, 


they pick him up by radio. The vast and 
solitary darkness is a-tingle with vivid 
and vital communications of these children 
of nature. 

While a lone hilltop during the season 
of either migration affords an excellent 
opportunity tor the hearing of nature's 
radio; and while the field and the forest 
are admirable situations also for this pur- 
pose, probably the marsh gives the best 
chance of all for listening in. The reasons 
for this fact are not difficult to discover. 
The creatures of the marsh live a hidden 
life, shrouded forever in the eerie and 
whispering wilderness of the reeds, the 
wampee, the water lilies, the lotus, and the 
mallows. Their enemies and their friends 
are alike sequestered; and it is exceedingly 
difficult yet vital for a marsh-dweller to 
know his physical proximity to his neigh- 
bors. Hence his communications are as 
frequent as they are guarded; and they are 
generally followed by a significantly se- 
cretive silence. 

Much of man’s progress has been marked 
by an improvement in communication. In 
nature the ancient forms of converse still 
abide, and are potent. Of course, the mes- 
sages of love must ever hold our highest 
interest: the lonely stag following the doe’s 
delicate alluring scent; the cardinal pour- 
ing out a scarlet soft madrigal to his mate ; 
the dragon-alligator thundering his stento- 
rian solo: the mockingbird, for love’s sake 
rebuilding Eden with a song. Theirs, like 
ours, is at such times a cosmic rapture, 
which finds expression in a universal lan- 


guage. 

























~. conducted dy . 
P A. Tanner 





What Outboard Motors Are For 


INDING through those rolling hills 
yonder is a watercourse which leads 
up and around and into the “Back 

Country.” There are overhanging forest 

trees and rocky ripples, deep pools and 

sweeping bends, sandy beaches just made 
for camping, stretches of bordering marsh- 
land where the wild fowl nest, and at the 
end—if there is an end—who knows what? 

No well-kept roads lead in this direc- 
tion. There are no shining rails carrying 
luxurious coaches. Nature's beauty and 
quiet here are only for those who have the 
pioneering spirit to reach them by the only 
highway available—nature’s highway—the 
stream. But what a wealth when reached! 
And how easy it is to get there when one 
knows how. 

This is one of 
the things an out 
board motor is for. 
On a meager diet 
of gasoline and oil, 
attached to that 


most adaptable of 
water craft, it will 
take you up the 
stream ot your 
choice swiftly and 
almost noiselessly, 
surely and without 
effort. Should it 
happen that im- 


passable rapids lie 
ahead, the modern 
outboard is so 
small, compact, and 
light in weight that 


it's a matter of 
minutes only, and 
no difficulty or 


hardship at all to 
detach it and carry 
it around. The bag- 
gage and the canoe 
follow. A minute 
more and are 
afloat again headed 
toward new 

Up where rivers and lakes are the only 
roads back to the wild game, the timber, 
and the mineral of a vast country, the canoe 
has long been the accepted vehicle. It has 
taken in the needed supplies and _ has 
brought out the furs and other commodities. 
The strong arm and the paddle have served 
for a long time. But now the voyageur 
has taken to the outboard. Distances that 
once cost untold effort and many days or 
weeks are now made in a fraction of the 
time with little of the back-breaking drudg- 
ery which characterized the former method. 


you 


scenes 


ND now, too, the venturesome sports 
4 man—and his nature-loving wife in 
many cases—has discovered this easier 


mode of travel and is using it as never be- 
fore to reach those out-of-the way places 
which call him. True, some of the older 
school will pooh-pooh such “new fangled” 
labor savers. “If you're goin’ to rough it 
in the back country,” they'll say, “go ahead 


Unloading after a fast trip to a week-end cabin. 


Into the “Back Country’ 

and make it rough—paddle your canoe.” 
But that’s beside the point entirely. There 
is no question of laziness involyed. Why 
did Byrd use an airplane to get to the 
South Pole? His time was limited and 
useless effort and hardship were not to be 
thought of. He used the best equipment 
to do the job. And the modern sportsman 
will likewise use the best equipment to do 
the job he wants to do. 

A good canoe can be bought today for 
$60 and up, but make the estimate a bit 
high and call it $100 delivered. A light 
weight outboard motor rated at from 2 to 
4 horsepower can be bought for around the 
same amount, but we'll make it a bit high 
again and call it $135 to be safe. Tents, 





-— ‘ 


stoves, firearms, clothing, and all such 
equipment that one may take or not as his 
likes and necessities demand, can cost what- 
ever you feel like paying. But the canoe 
and the motor, the articles now under con- 
sideration, will not run over $200 to $250 
unless something of a DeLuxe nature is 
required. 

As a matter of fact the smaller outboard 
motor will be found more satisfactory on a 
trip of this nature than a larger one. There 
are several reasons. Being lighter and be- 
ing mounted off-side near the stern of the 
canoe, it will tend less to pull the canoe 
out of balance. Being less powerful it will 
have no great tendency to cavitate in weed- 
infested waters. It will be easy to detach 
and stow at night or when shooting rapids, 
and to portage when necessary. seing 
small, it will consume less gasoline and oil 
and no great supply of these will need to 
be carried in the boat. It will cost less in 
the first place and cost less to run and 
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maintain. And in the end it will be found 
that the little, light motor will give th: 
boat almost as much speed as a larger on 
That is due partly to the shape and nature 
of the canoe as a water craft. 

It isn’t necessary longer to stand on th 
bridge looking longingly up the stream and 
wondering from whence it comes and what 
may be there. Get an outfit and go find out! 


Modern Propeller Service 


T HAS always been possible to use a 

form block, a hammer, and considerabk 
care and skill to re-form a bent propeller, 
but it has never been a recommended prac 
tice except in cases 
of minor damage 
It isn’t easy to tru 
up a bent propeller 
because it is neces 


sary to work 
three dimension 
the blade must be 
straight out from 
the hub; it must 
be true in _ pitcl 
around the shaft 
and each blade 
must be just like 


each of the others, 
the whole in per 
fect balance 

Nicks in the edge 
could be taken care 
of in a more or 
less haphazard wa 
by grinding 
the metal on either 


AaWa 





side. But this re 
moved some of the 
blade area and de 
stroyed the co1 
tour. Also, it was 
) necessary to grind 
the other blade 
order to restore 


balance. 

Modern welding equipment has made it 
possible to repair many propellers that 
formerly were considered hopeless. It isn’t 
necessary to grind away some of the sur 
face if a piece has been broken out—new 
metal, as good and as strong as the original 
metal, can be welded in. Careful machining 
and forming, not to mention polishing 
which is also important, then make the 
repaired wheel as good as new. 

A ‘good propeller is costly. It is fortu 
nate for the boater, therefore, that a Mich 
igan firm is now rendering repair service. 


Propeller Speed 


HE tip of a blade of a 10-inch di- 
ameter propeller on an_ outboard 
motor turning at 5,000 revolutions a 
minute, with the customary gear reduc 
tion, moves through the water at a speed 
of 7.854 feet a minute—the almost unbe 


lievable speed of nearly 900 miles an hour 

















Old Man River Again 
Conquered 


ERHAPS we have all speculated at 

times on the wonder of the machine de- 
velopment of this age; imagined the be- 
wilderment of a Puritan father, for ex- 
ample, if he could but stand on the “stern 
and rock-bound coast” of New England 
today and see the hurrying motor cars on 
land, the darting aircraft overhead, the 
steel ships that dive and return again to 
the surface, and hear the magic of the 
radio. 

Probably Fernando DeSoto was thrilled 
and awed by the mighty, rushing, muddy 
river before him as he stood on its banks 
390 years ago, the first white man to ap- 
proach its shores. But what would DeSoto 
have thought if he could have stood there 
again one day last September when a tiny, 
roaring speed boat plowed its way up- 
stream toward St. Louis in an effort to 
lower the previous record of eighty-seven 
hours from New Orleans? And who could 
have imagined, even in his wildest night- 
marish dreams, that any sort of water craft 
would be able to make that arduous journey 
in so short a time as seventy-eight hours 
and forty-six minutes? 

History recounts the valiant exploit of 
the Robert E. Lee when she steamed from 
the southern metropolis north to the great 
river port of St. Louis in ninety hours and 
fourteen minutes, making a record which 


was to stand for fifty-nine years. It was 
a feat. The year was 1870. St. Louis 
was not the great city it now is. The fa- 


mous Eads Bridge had not yet spanned 
the Father of Waters. There were few if 
any railroads. Steam engines were not the 
refined power plants of today and steam 
boilers were “kettles.” The famous old 
river boat did not even have a propeller— 
she was a stern wheeler. Yet, she plowed 
up the Mississippi River 1,154 miles, against 
the current, at the average rate of 12.7 
miles per hour. 

Numerous attempts were made to lower 
the record but it was not until 1929 that 
Dr. LeRoy of Memphis, Tenn., drove his 
inboard-powered boat Bogey over the 
same course in eighty-seven hours. That 
stimulated new activity. In 1930 a fleet of 
boats attacked the record and at least one 
of them, powered with an outboard motor 
at that, lowered it but was not given official 
recognition because two motors had been 
used. Later the run was made in seventy- 
four hours and two minutes but this was 
not officially recorded either because entry 
papers had not been filed ninety days in 
advance, 

HEN on the morning of Sept. 25, 

1931, Shockmiller and Blaich in a boat 
powered with an outboard motor, and com- 
peting with two other boats, both powered 
with inboard motors, left New Orleans for 
the long grind. They covered the stretch 
from New Orleans to Baton Rouge in the 
fastest time ever made by any water craft 
and left the competing boats behind. As 
they raced on up the river it became evident 
that Shockmiller and Blaich were increas- 
ing their lead. At last both the inboard- 
powered boats were forced out of the race 
by damage to propellers and drive shafts 
from hitting debris. The outboard boat was 
not spared either. On more than one occa- 
sion the outboard motor was tipped up 
violently by hitting sand and submerged 
logs, and some damage was sustained. 
Spare parts carried’ for just such emergen- 
cies however, enabled the drivers to pro- 
ceed without great loss of time until they 
were nearing St. Louis, when an accident 
occurred which delayed them for fifteen 
hours. They had to make a new carburetor 
adapter in a local machine shop. Had it 


not been for this near-disaster they would 
have completed the run in 


much less 
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elapsed time. A submerged log was the 
cause of the delay. 

Yes, Fernando DeSoto would have 
marveled at such a sight. Even the captain 
of the proud Robert E. Lee with his 
steam engines and boilers would have stood 
in dumb astonishment as the little boat 
went by. Five years ago such a feat would 
have been ridiculed as an _ impossibility. 
And even today there are thousands who 
think of an outboard motor as a “sports- 
man’s toy.” 

But outboard motors have grown up. The 





larger ones pack a two-fisted wallop of 
around 40 to 50 horsepower even though 
the weight is less than 150 pounds complete. 
\t the rate these little water-craft power 
plants have been developed future years 
will no doubt see the famous record lowered 
still further. Probably, an outboard motor 
will do it. Maybe the inboard boat builders 
will go after it. But in any case, wouldn't 
it be interesting to see a try at it say, 390 
years from now—or even five years? 


The Diesel Engine 


HE more common internal combustion 
engines, such as we use in our auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, and outboard motors, 
work on what is known as the Otto cycle. 
This is true whether they are the four- 
cycle type as in the automobile, or the two- 
cycle type as the outboard motor. In this 
kind of an engine the fuel is volatile and 
is mixed with the indrawn air in a device | 
called a carburetor—familiar to most every- 
one. : 
This mixture of fuel and air is com- 
pressed in the cylinder and then ignited by 
an electric spark. In burning, the gases 


expand and press downward on _ the 
piston, 
In the Diesel engine about which so 


much is being heard, only pure air is drawn 
into the cylinder and compressed. But this 
compression is very much higher than in | 
the common type of engine. Instead of | 13 
being from 85 to 100 or 110 pounds per | 
square inch as in the automobile engine, it | 
is in the neighborhood of 500 pounds per 
square inch in the Diesel. Compressing air 
to this very high pressure makes it very 
hot. When fuel oil is sprayed into this hot 
compressed air it needs no igniting spark 
to start combustion, it burns spontaneously. 

fonsequently, a Diesel engine has no 
carburetor, no spark plugs, no electrical 
ignition system. It does have, however, 
some system of fuel injection to each 
cylinder. 

Since no satisfactory way has yet been 
found to quickly mix the sprayed fuel and 
the compressed, hot air within the short 
space of time available, the Diesel is not a 
high speed engine. And that is partly why 
they are so large and heavy compared to 
the gasoline type, per horse power de- 
livered. They burn low grade fuel, how- 
ever, and are very economical. 


Why Shouldn’t They 
Get Tired? 


S IT any wonder that it is occasionally 

necessary to change spark plugs in a 
marine engine or outboard motor? 

They must withstand a 10,000 volt shock 
of electricity sometimes as many as 100 
times a second— 

And pressures varying just as rapidly 
from a partial vacuum to as high as 500 
pounds a square inch or -even_ twice 
that under extreme conditions— 








And temperature changes from the com- | 
paratively cool 100 degrees of the ingoing 
charge up to as much as 2,000 or 5000 | 
degrees when the moisture burns. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse—The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use, and a strictly up- 
to-date line of oe Sree Racing Models. Holders 
World’s Outboard Endurance Record. 


$48.00 















and uy— 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
Canoes Saving prices. 


$50.00 
and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. L 


t, swift, 
safe, strong and durable, Many color inations. 


Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 
including electric otarter andreverse gear. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MA, 
Please state tiekindof boat youareantereated in (45) 


THOMPSaN FACTORI 
THOMPSON PeROS. BRAS | yo ee. 


218 Ann St. (ath ) 
paswnes, wis. Bither } Place oombamnan. 


« BILD-A-BOAT» 
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1 3 the cost of a factory finished boat and it will 
be a beautiful job—your friends will admire it! 

sizes—10 ft., 13! 2 ft.. 15% ft., 17% ft. The boat 
comes to you «knocked down » with’ : complete set 
of numbered drawings and sim instruction 
sheets. Anybody can build this tals soo ee 
no experience necessary—all you need are a few 
ordinary tools. BUILD YOUR BOAT THIS WIN- 
TER. Frames only, with drawings and instructions, 


from $31.50. Send for Catalog 2A. (Dealers Wanted) 


B. H. HEBGEN CO., Ltd 


326 Market Street, San Francisco, California 












Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 
sands have seen 10 to 20 years’ hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
16 Ash St. Miamisburg, Ohio 






















GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class —Built only byKidney— 

used by more er. > Ly & leading sportsmen. 

alog Fre 

Dan Kid & Sons, inc., Dept. B. | t De Pere, Wisconsin 
“Snes” Jom Congerke & Antonis, 33 South Wabash Ave. 
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A Word About Coyote Rifles 


T SEEMS odd with the hundreds, even 
thousands, of that are shot or 
trapped each year, and with the great in- 
terest that many shooters display in rifles 
especially built for woodchuck shooting, I 


coyotes 


do not recall of a single article devoted 
entirely to coyote rifles, 

There is money in coyote shooting, in 
many places, for men with the ability and 
equipment possessed by many Eastern 
woodchuck hunters. There is nothing in 
woodchuck shooting besides sport, but coy 
ote shooting has the financial angle that 
is well worth cultivating. For this reason 
coyote rifles should be just as popular a 


magazines as are 
stories in Eastern 


Western 
rifles and 


subject for 
woodchuck 
publications 

The coyote has in recent years spread so 
rapidly over the plains country of Canada, 
and over parts of Alaska, that today I re 
ceive more correspondence from Canadian 
and Alaskan shooters asking about rifles 
for coyote shooting than from riflemen in 
the states. This may seem odd until it ts 
remembered that Westerners have always 
had wolf and coyote shooting just as they 
had cows, sheep, and blizzards, but some 
of our more Northern friends have only 
recently become afflicted with them. 

The rifle should include three 
qualities—very high velocity and flat tra- 
jectory, great accuracy, and sufficient kill- 
ing power. The coyote is a clever animal. 
He looks fairly large and easy to hit, but 
is not—even though he is often quite 
prominent on the landscape, and exhibits 
woodchuck. 


coyote 


certain characteristics of the 
For instance, he often takes one good last 
look before he leaves. 

More coyotes are killed with .30-30s 


other rifle. The reason is 
is sufficiently power- 
and with the more 
high accu- 


than with any 
obvious, the cartridge 
ful, it kills well enough, 
recent ammunition it has fairly 
racy and moderately flat trajectory over 
hunting ranges, almost equal to the old 
.30-1906-150-2,700 cartridge—when the .30- 


30 is loaded with the 110 grain bullet. What 
is more important however, is that the 
30-30 is the most commonly used high 


power in those localities where coyotes are 


most plentiful. 


\s \ result many coyote hunters carry 
4 .30-30s. To me, one of the oddist 


things in rifle manufacture and merchan- 
dising is that neither of two first-class. 
bolt-action .30-30s would sell—the Rem 
ins gton Lee and the Winchester 54. Today 

30-30 ammunition is much more accurate 
a is more efficient in other ways than 
the .30s of yesteryear, and the _ bolt- 
action .30-30 should have made one of the 
very best all-round, big-game rifles ob 
tainable for the lighter game—due to their 


light recoil and great accuracy at 100 and 
200 yards. 

Almost any high-power rifle could qual- 
ify to some extent as a coyote rifle, but 
the following calibers are probably the best 
that can be selected for covote shooting by 


By C. S. Landis 


the average rifleman—the average expert 


hunter is not, as a rule, a reloader or a 
cartridge designer. 

30-1906-110. 150. 180 

270 Winchester 

7M. M 

250-3,000 Savage Preferably the heavy bar- 
rel type 

ww ) 

5-35 or .25 Rimless 


| 


25-20 Super-speed 


25-20 Hi-speed or 


These cartridges develop between 2,200 
and 3,450 foot-seconds muzzle velocity with 





Zeiss scope in G. & H. mounts, iron 
sights available if needed—a good coyote 
outfit 


ammunition adapted to and wolf 
shooting. 

Where the wolves and coyotes are very 
wild and the bounty high, and a man has 
had shooting experience enough to handle 
a rifle of fair recoil and long range, the 
30-1906 or .270 would appear to be the 
coyote and wolf rifles par excellence— 
especially when equipped with first-class 
scopes adapted to such shooting. In such 
instances, the killing of even one more ani- 
mal per season may easily make up for any 
added cost of ammunition or other expense. 


coyote 


the .30-1906 


that 
with many hunting 


We know, of 
match cartridge, bullets 
included in the statement, is just a trifle 
more accurate than most of the other car 
tridges above enumerated. Ballistically, 
however, over 200 and 300 yards, they com 
pare in trajectory about as follows, re 
membering that different cartridge facto- 
ries will supply slightly varying figures for 


course, 


the same rifle and cartridge: 

The .30-1906-110 Hi-speed load and the 
.270 W. C. F. cartridge with 130-grain 
bullet each develop 2-inch or slightly flat 
ter trajectories over 200 yards, and 4! 


inch bullet paths over 300 yards. 


( Y following these are the .30- 
1906-150-3,000 charge, the 7 mm. 
139-grain 2,800 and the .30-1906-180-2,700 
loads. These three give 2.3 to fe 
inch trajectories over 200 yards and 4.5 
5.5 over 300 yards. The 7 mm. load hog 
the least recoil and the Springfield 180 
grain charge the greatest accuracy and the 
best killing power—also the most recoil. 
Just a bit farther down the line is the 
250-3,000 Savage with 100-grain bullet 
which gives under 3 inches over 200 yards 


with 8 inches however over 300. The 
250-3,000 with 87-grain bullet at 2,850 
gives close to the same results, especially) 
over 200. 

These are both accurate loads and in a 
barrel for real business will show fine tar- 
gets at 600 yards—even with a fair wind, 


although they will, quite naturally, show 
some drift at that range. 

We go down the scale in trajectory just 
a trifle farther and come to the 7 mm 
with 175-grain, round-nose bullet at 2,285 
foot-seconds, the .25-35 and the .25 rimless 
These are extremely accurate cartridges 
and work out as most excellent coyote 
rifles, giving good killing power and very 
little recoil. They show a 4 to 4%-inch 
trajectory over 200 yards and 10.2 to 12.6 
inches over 300 yards, not quite as flat 
shooting as some, but they kill well, having 
fairly heavy builets and drift very little 
with the wind. The .30-30 rifle with either 
170-grain bullet at 2,200 foot-seconds, and 
the 150-grain bullet at 2,370 foot-seconds 
is also in this range, giving 3.9 to 4.5-inch 
trajectory over 200 yards and 10 to 12 
inches at 300. 

Possibly the last cartridge in common 
use we can consider very good for coyotes, 
by stretching things a little, is the .25-20 
Hi-speed or Super-speed with 60-grain 
bullet and the .25-20 High Velocity with 
87-grain bullet. These shoot with quite a 
bit more drop to the bullet, giving 8 and 
9 inches over 200 yards and about 24 inches 
over 300 yards. Of course they are better 
under 150 yards than over that distance, 
but if on hand they will serve to smoke 
up any sheep killer. 

When shooting coyotes, especially in 
summer, you don’t care how much you 
mangle the hide, the main idea is to count 
coup on another coyote. The more the bul 
let mangles instantly, especially on a 

















paunch shot, or one in the hind legs, the 


better it is for everything concerned. Saves | 


running down a wounded animal and saves 
sheep now and then. 


Bur. when you shoot for the hide too, 
it is necessary to pick a bullet that kills 
sufficiently but does not blow a 3-inch hole 
in the far side. 
velocity or heavier bullet, .25 calibers and 
the 7 mm., are fine selections. They do 
not drift excessively in the wind, they kill 
without excessive mangling, and they are 
very accurate and have light recoil. Natu- 
rally they can be made up in rifles of 
medium weight. 

Now about the type of rifles. 
like the .30-30 or .25-35 style of 
action better than any other. Many others 
will like the bolt actions like the .270 
and the .30-1906 in commercial rifles. Still 
others will demand a sporting Springfield 
or a special Mauser. 

It is interesting to know in this regard 
that R. F. Sedgley of Philadelphia is put- 
ting out the .25-35 cartridge on the center- 
fire, Springfield action. This of course is 
a rimmed shell, but he has adapted the 
rimless action to handle this cartridge in 

box magazine. Thus we have a high- 
power, bolt-action rifle in two calibers, both 
most excellent for coyotes or woodchucks 
and both giving the finest accuracy with 
very light recoil and fairly flat trajectory. 

This cartridge would work out splendidly 
for the man who cannot stand the recoil 
of the .270 or the .30-1906 in a 7'%4-pound 
commercial rifle. Incidentally, the light 
caliber just mentioned can be made in an 
814 to 9-pound rifle if necessary, and that 
would hold splendidly. 

I have recently had a special type of 
sporting Springfield made up which I call 
the match-sporter, a regular sporter weigh- 
ing 814 pounds, but the forearm has been 
made in the shape of the forearm of a 
match rifle, not the beaver tail or exces- 
sively wide type, but the rather long, 
rounded baseball-shape style. 

I'll describe this rifle a bit as it was 
made largely for shooting from an auto- 
mobile when a rifle of moderate heavy 
weight was desired which would hold fine 
offhand, sitting, or prone, and which would 
not change elevation so much when the 
fore end was rested over the window ledge, 
hood, or back of the car, or over a fence 
rail. 

It 30-1906 caliber, with cheekpiece, 
pistol-grip stock, Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
butt plate, straightened out flat so as to 
take off the sharp toe, and with plenty of 
checking on the fancy, curly, walnut stock. 


is 


HIS rifle has a butt plate measuring 

5% inches long by 1% inches wide. It 
was made large to eliminate sharp jabs 
from recoil when fired from unusual posi- 
tions. 


The distance from center of trigger to | 
Circumfer- | 


end of grip cap is 3 inches. 
ence of grip is 5% inches, thickness 
through cap 1% inches, and the length of 
cap 1% inches. The stock is very thick 
and heavy sidewise through the receiver to 
make it stiff and strong and without bend 
under recoil of firing, it being a full 2 
inches through from side to side at this 
point. 

The front end of the forearm cap to the 
trigger is 20 inches, and the checking on 
the fore end is 9%4 inches long, which will 
give an idea of the approximate length of 
the fore end and stock. Stock dimensions 
from Lyman 48 sight in zero position is 
154, 2% and the length 13% inches. These 
fit me perfectly for offhand shooting. With 
such a stock, with ample cheekpiece, my 
eye looks right through the line of sight 
without hunting around to catch the sights, 
and no matter how the rifle is thrown to 


Many will | 
lever | 


In this case the medium | 
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America’s Best in Custom Gunsmithing Telescope sights and 


mounts a specialty 













Original 
“Hornet” Springfield 








In season and out of season, there is no high-power you get the best in fune- 


rifle so ideally and economically serviceable for tioning. Finish and sights according 

steady shooting as the Griffin & Howe Sporting to your wishes. Our G. & H. telescope 
Springfield built for the .22 ‘‘Hornet’’ cartridge sight mounts are patented and cannot be dupli- 
We made the first ‘‘Hornet” rifles, and we make cated, 

the best. You get the correct genuine Government We build the finest single-shot match rifles, and 
Model T action and star-gauged barrel. You get @ special hand-made Magnum hunting rifles for Africa 


dependable magazine, And and Asia. Write full details for prices, 


Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th St., New York City 


Askins KNOWS 


sturdy, smooth-working, 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., 
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” AUTOMATIC 
.380 





hay German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal.. $ 9.50 
New Colt .32 Long Police Positive 1.00 
New Winc. Model 54. Bolt Action 30-30 Cal... 21.95 
Colt’s .22 Auto. Woodsman .50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 
Iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-shot 0.50 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 Target Pistol, 

6-in. barrel . 7.50 


New Hartford .22 Target Automati 


! . 
—_ Smith & Wesson —~ 1 ne. Police .32 Veteran of full fifty years’ onperrence 


in shooting upland game birds and water 


38, 4, . - 6-inch bar 27.50 4 . 
LIGHTLY Useo “GUNS fowl. America’s greatest authority on the 
Colt’s .32 aduoaie ‘PREECE $13.50 shotgun and its handling. 
Gett's Army Seetial 38 19:00 ; 
Leather Holster, all 6. ri ; 2.00 The cream of all his knowledge 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers 4.00 is in the new book 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. Privilege of Examination. 
Send for complete pricelist. Only Ex.or M.O.'s accepted. 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St, Denver, ate e 
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discomfort ended! 


GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 


You will thrill to its crisp humor. Enjoy the 
virile tang of its anecdotes. Agree with its pro- 
gressive ideas on conservation, Get many years 
of better sport from _ its 
sound advice on guns and 
ammunition, firing meth- 
ods, decoys, calls, and the 
hundreds of other pointers 




















Why worry along for years with needless that Captain Askins has 

fear and discomfort? No more heavy girdles, discovered in a crowded 

cumbersome springs, or hard pads when you lifetime. 

wear a Brooks Automatic Air-Cushion Ap- 

pliance. Light, neat-fitting; gives perfect 332 pages; 72 illus.; 6x9 

freedom and comfort day and night in any | inches; green cloth bind- 

position. 13 U. S. and foreign patents. Over | ing; $4.00 postpaid. 

sg a sold. Worn and praised by active | ———— ee eee 

men and women in every walk of life. Try 4 

eens Seutll ben aeaneas Ge canis, y | From any bookseller or send this coupon to 


THE MACMILLAN cone 
62 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Send me a copy of Cap ‘. Askins book, 
GAME BIRD SHOOTIN Ol enclose 


Write for full information | 
and 32-page booklet free, 
sealed envelope. Send for no- 


10 Days Trial 


sent in plain, 
risk trial offer. 














BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., __73-H State St,_Marshall, Mich, $4.00. [) Send C. O. D. 
Get your - Boating and Camping pane 
books from Outdoor Life Book Address 





















Shop, Mount oe Til. 

















Get one 
of these! 









14” and 16” Barrels, $15.95 
20” and 24” Barrels, $17.95 


Here is another wonderful opportunity to buy a fine Rifle at about half the regular price; 
brand new, shipped in original boxes; big enough for Jarge game, but light weight: sporting 
rear sight; selected walnut stock, 20-inch barrel magazine holds 11 cartridges; 24-inch 
13 and one in chamber. Shorter lengths in proportion. Quostite is limited—order at once! 44/40 ee 4 
Soft Point Cartridges, $2.95 per 100. Winchester canvas, leather trimmed cases (Reg. $3.50), each $1.50, 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO., 88 Chambers Street NEW YORK CITY 











GET YOUR HUNTING BOOKS FROM THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
Announcing {2, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
for, Sensational .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 




































the 

Complete — >°75 
PB This Hornet Rifle 
Cal. 30-06 on the 30-06 ACTION 


Pats. Pending 

A beautiful, perfectly balanced rifle with a 
24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 

handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 

rear sieht. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 

removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof tested in our 

own factory. Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 

and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY, WRITE US. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2314 N. 16th St. Ph 


action 










grip, 











Sedgley Springfield with long, heavy fore-end, obtainable in .30-06, 
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25-25 and .22 Hornet 


center-fire calibers 


iaturally finds those sight 


the shoulder it 1 
snap shootin 


This is very important in 
as all hunters know. 
Sedgley did this work for me, inciden- 
tally bluing the barrel and action, adding a 
ramp front sight, and chromium plating 
the bolt fits tighter and with 


bolt. The 
less wobble than the average Springfield 
National Match rifle. Dimensions were 
principally supplied by me, and are given 
here to help those who may want to make 
some changes sometime in their rifle stock 
of a coyote or chuck rifle 


Now about the sights for a coyote rifle. 
On account of the range of many of the 
shots and the comparatively small size ot 
the animal, a sma//, or at least never more 
than a medium-size gold bead, or a small 
size, ivory-bead front sight is preferable 
\ larger sight completely covers the 
animal at any fairly long range 

\ good, low power scope of wide field, 
clear image, and good _light-gathering 


qualities is nearly as much help as it is on 
a woodchuck rifle. But the man who uses 
it should know something about rifle tele 
scopes and their setting and should not get 
the idea a scope-sighted rifle makes a good 
crowhar, or that it can be bounced around 
with impunity on the floor or seat of a 
car being driven rapidly over rough coun- 
try. 


\ fairly coarse to medium thickness of 
single cross hair is best for all standing 
shots at game. It is generally a most ex- 
cellent selection. 


\ JITH any flat-shooting, scope-sighted 
rifle, the experienced rifleman will do 


very little meddling with the sights onc: 
he gets them set properly for his own 
country and either summer or winter shoot 


ing. Be it always remembered that a rifle 
will shoot very much lower, especially at 
300 yards, with very cold weather, than it 
will in midsummer, especially with a warm 
wave on. These variations are likely to 
appear less with a scope sight than with 


hunting sights because there will be less 
change from light changes. 
I'm a great believer in learning the 


sighting of a rifle and then letting it alone, 
unless you change ammunition. I would ar- 
range to hold off a trifle, especially with 
scope sight, rather than change sights so 
frequently, because once you get that sight- 
ing fixed in your mind, it is no trouble to 
hold 6 inches to 1 foot high, low, or to 
one side for wind, and you are not bothered 
with the idea that maybe the sights did not 
move the bullet group exactly where they 
should have moved it. As a general rule, 
few scope mounts do, and so also do few 
iron sights. 

The man who is continually fiddling 
with his sights in hunting is, as a rule, 
about in the same class in getting results as 


the chap who is always changing rifles. 
He never gets one thing set right until he 
has to experiment with something different. 
Beware of the man with one rifle 
and one good sight setting. He knows what 
it is likely to do. 

There is one thing about any kind of 
game shooting that not all riflemen seem 
to consider and that is the matter of get- 
ting off your shot when the animal is pre- 
senting the most perfect angle or the 
maximum amount of vital area for a hit. 

As most misses, except in a very high 
or irregular wind, are caused by under and 
over shooting with any rifle, the greater the 
mark in a vertical direction that is pre- 
sented when you fire, the more likely you 
are to score a hit. And with a good, hard- 
hitting high power using a bullet that ex- 
pands promptly and fully on a small ani- 
mal like a coyote, you ought to at least 
slow down your wolf with the first fair hit. 


WE ALL know that some coyotes, like 
some woodchucks, take an immense 
amount of shooting. Five or six hits even 
are necessary to score a kill. But as a rule 
one or two more bullets in the carcass will 
produce another tail. 

A coyote or fox requires a bullet that 
expands much quicker and with much less 
penetration than a bullet used for elk. That 
hole ought to open to give a 2 or 3-inch 
hole in flesh, inside the first 3 inches of 
penetration, and if it does not, the result 
will be too much penetration and not sut- 
ficient killing power on such game. 

This of course is most noticeable beyond 
150 yards when the velocity of the speeding 
bullet has fallen off and the prompt and 
excessive expansion that occurs at normal 
muzzle velocity does not occur to the same 
degree due to the falling off in velocity 
at the longer range. Very light, short, .25- 
caliber bullets are far more likely to do 
this than the longer, heavier bullets of the 
same and similar calibers. 

For such reasons the fairly long bullet 
is likely to be the much more effective bullet 
on coyotes, especially when they are very 
wild, than the faster, shorter, and much 
lighter bullet which gives maximum killing 
power inside of 100 to 125 yards. 

It certainly is a lot more fun to plant 
a bullet in a coyote than to pick up one 
that is bloated with poison and spoiled for 


good 


furring. It is more fun too, to lug a good 
shooting iron than to sneak around the 
back pasture or the far corners of the 


ranch dropping poisoned baits. Frankly, 
I have not much respect for a poisoner— 
especially one who poisons animals that are 
logical rifle game. 

Let us not forget that the coyote can be 
just as much fun to the Western rifleman 
as is the woodchuck to the Eastern rifle- 
man. And _ that rifle of proper 


a coyote 





Winchester Single-Shot Rifle remodeled for .22 Hornet cartridge by Griffin & Howe 
Note pistol-grip stock on modern lines, and lever 





build, great accuracy, flat trajectory, and 
sufficient killing power can be just as 


choice a treasure to the man in Wyoming 
or Colorado as the chap in New York or 
New England. 

Nowadays, most of us have to adapt our 
firearms to the game that is actually left 
to shoot. It is fine to dream of that Atri 
can trip but you get much more actual 
shooting at woodchucks and coyotes 


Center of Impact 
will shoot all of its 


N° RIFLE 
4 into the same hole except at € 


tremely close range of 50 feet or less. At 


she ts 


longer range, it makes a more or less 
widely-dispersed group of shots. The cen- 
ter of this group ot shots is called the 


“center of impact.” We say that a rifle 
and its ammunition are accurate when in 
shooting from muzzle and elbow rest with 
target sights or a telescope sight, a 
trained rifleman can group ten 
tive shots in a 2%-inch circle at 100- yards, 
and when for a number of groups fired 
with the same sight adjustment on differ 
ent days, the location of the center of im 
pact with respect to the point of aim does 


consecu 


not vary by more than 1% inches. The 
maximum error from point of aim will 
then be not more than 234 inches at 100 
yards, or double this amount at 200 
yards, 

In target shooting, one aims with the 
top of his front sight just touching the 


bottom edge of the bull’s-eye, because he 
can get much clearer aim when he 
: 
1o7; 


his sights in clear silhouette against 


sees 


the 





Next Month 


Quail Days Down Home 
By Rupert E. Wes1 
A story which will grip the attention of any 
sportsman who enjoys quail hunting with 
good dogs 





white portion of the target. With this 
aim, he adjusts his sights so that the cen- 
ter of impact falls in the center of the 
bull’s-eye. When his aim is right on the 
bottom of the bull, and he squeezes the 
trigger properly, his bullets will then 
strike in the center of the bull’s-eye. 

In hunting, one aims with the top of 
his front sight just touching the point on 
the game where he wants his bullets to 
strike, and he then adjusts his sights until 
the center of impact also falls on this spot. 
In other words, his rifle now ex- 
actly where he aims. 

In sighting a hunting rifle in on a tar- 
get, the aim should be taken at the bot 
tom of the bull’s-eye to get clear aim, 
but the sights should be adjusted so that 
the center of impact falls at the bottom 
of the bull’s-eye. The rifle is now sighted 
to hit exactly where it is aimed. 

Hunters vary from this method slightly 
to take advantage of the trajectory of their 
cartridge. For example, using a_ .30-06 
cartridge having a muzzle velocity of 
2,700 feet per second, the sights may be 
adjusted so that the point of aim and cen- 
ter of impact coincide at 200 yards. The 
rifle now hits exactly where it is aimed at 
200 yards, but due to the trajectory, the 
bullets will strike 234 inches above the 
point of aim at 100 yards, and drop be- 
low the point of aim 9 inches at 300 yards, 
and 22 inches at 400 yards. The hunter 
thus has to make no allowance for distance 
in aiming at big game at any range which 
he estirgates to be less than about 225 
yards, but at longer ranges he must aim 
a little higher to allow for the drop of 
the bullet—T. W. 
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Home-Constructed Shooting Galleries 
By Herman Pfaff 


A LL TOO often the rifle shooter does 
not realize the enjoyable and instruc- 
tive practice that he, and his family 

and friends as well, can obtain on a simple 
home-constructed indoor range or shooting 
gallery in his own home. On such a gallery 
practically anyone, with the right .22 caliber 
rifle, proper instruction, and diligent and 
intelligent practice, can learn all of the 
essentials and many of the fine points of 
marksmanship. Here the embryo rifleman 
can learn to aim correctly, to hold the 
rifle steadily in the proper firing positions, 
to squeeze the trigger correctly and to 
breathe properly while doing so, to call his 
shots, to adjust the sights, and to operate 
the breech mechanism of the rifle quickly 
and surely in rapid fire—in short, every- 
thing that can be learned from outdoor 
range shooting except the influence of wind 
and weather conditions on the flight of 
the bullet at extremely long ranges. After 
mastering the principles of marksmanship 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, the 
shooter who wishes to become a thoroughly 
practical game shot may concentrate on 
rapid fire from actual hunting positions at 
neutral-colored targets or at naturally 
colored, reduced outlines of game animals. 
In winter especially, when outdoor range 
shooting is unpleasant or impossible due to 
weather conditions, the indoor range affords 
the highly trained and skilful rifleman an 
opportunity to maintain a high order of 
shooting proficiency. Also, there are all 
sorts of fancy shooting tricks that will 
suggest themselves to the marksman. From 
the above it is evident that the scope and 
variety of the shooting done on the gallery 


mal, 

















bullet-stop, 
torth—will 


length, 
and 


construction—location, 
target frames, lighting, 
be taken up. 

Probably the most suitable place for the 
gallery in the majority of homes will be 
in the cellar, in an unused room in 
upper part of the house, or in an abandoned 
outhouse. There is no need for the location 
of the gallery to be particularly light, for 
the best lighting conditions can be obtained 


SO 


artificially. The most satisfactory length 
or range is 50 to 75 feet from the rifle 
muzzle to the target; for these distances 


are the standard gallery ranges, and there 
are standard targets made for them. Ranges 
of less than 50 feet should not be considered 
for serious rifle shooting. 

If unable to lay off the desired length of 
gallery because of seeming lack of space, 
it may be possible to do so by letting the 


gallery extend through several rooms. Ii 
in the cellar, for example, it might run 
from the laundry into the furnace room, 


or through some other such combinatior 
of rooms. Should there be no door or 


other opening through which the line of fire | 


can pass, it will be necessary to cut a small 
opening in the separating partition. Still 
considering the case of the man building a 
gallery in the cellar, it may be possible for 
him to obtain more space by digging out a 


part of the unexcavated portion of the 
cellar. 
Having decided on the location of the 


gallery, the next step is to construct some 
sort of a backstop or bullet-stop. The 
backstop has but one cardinal requisite: it 
must be effective in stopping the bullets. 
Therefore, its constructio: presents an ex 


\ 























for a cellar range 
Small Bore Rifle Handbook 


Light and target 


° 
is limited mainly by the skill, knowledge, 
and ingenuity of the shooter. 
The elaborate “Coney Island” 
amusement park shooting gallery not 
the kind under discussion here. Such 
galleries are expensive; and in shooting at 
the steel targets customarily seen on them, 
never be sure where his 


ty pe of 


is 


one can exactly 
bullets are hitting. Moreover, these galleries 
are almost invariably poorly lighted : and 


rarely, if ever, have provision for shooting 
from any but the standing position. For 
these reasons this type of gallery had best 
be regarded merely as a place of amuse- 
ment for the casual and indifferent shooter. 
On the other hand, the kind of gallery de- 
scribed here costs practically nothing, for 
it can readily be built by the shooter him- 
self from materials found around almost 
every home; and it provides the serious- 
minded rifleman a means of developing and 
sustaining real  nail-driving, consistent 
marksmanship—the kind that means 
trophies either on the target range or in 
the hunting field. 
Having considered 
the gallery, the details 


the advantages of 
of its actual 


Both illustrati 


»ns with this article are from the 
-elle ity for the home hani 
cellent opportunity tor the home mechani 
to exercise his ingenuity, for it can be 


fabricated in various ways depending on the 
materials and facilities at hand and upon 
the inclination and mechanical ability of the 
builder. Should the gallery be located in 
an unfinished cellar, the backstop may be 
simply a natural dirt bank or wall; the 
targets being tacked on a frame in front 
of the embankment. 


NOTHER and a more satisfactory 

bul.et-stop consists of a large packing 
box filled with sand or chunks of wood; the 
targets being tacked on the side of the box, 
and the side of the box being replaced with 
new boards as it is shotaway. If the builde: 
wishes to ignore these somewhat crude but 
effective methods, he may design and con- 
struct a backstop similar to those seen in 
commercial galleries. This should consist 
of a %-inch thick, steel plate placed about 
1 foot behind the target frames at an angle 
of from 30 to 45 degrees from the vertical 
so as to deflect the bullets down into a box 
of sand placed on the floor. In the hori- 
zontal plane the plate should be set at right 


the 


| 
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Announcing the New 


LYMAN 48J 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
FOR 


WINCHESTER 52 





with 8 Outstanding Features 


|. Large windage and elevation knobs graduated 
to !4 minutes, with sharp distinct clicks. 2. Sight 
on left side of receiver allows convenient adjust- 
ments while in shooting position. 3. Large }} inch 
dise cuts off all light around aperture. 4. Sight 
closer to the eye. 5. Sight easily attached by 
shooter where factory sight is removed with dovetail 


and gib (wedge). 6. No drilling or tapping of the 
receiver necessary. 7. Elimination of base cut on 
stock. 8. Increased distance between front and 


rear sights. 

Shooters will find the new 48J sight with 144 minute 
graduations extremely accurate on the famous 
Model 52. To be used with the Lyman 17A Hooded 
sight with eight different inserts. Price of the 
$13.00. Send for free 48J 


front 
i8J Sight with disc, 
Folder. 

The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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"NEW “SILENCERS 





Made in U. S. A. 


Cal. 2 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
_Bomget, lowa * 


—_ Box 163 © 


Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 











KRAG CARBINE 
All the qualities of a high price 
5 rifle. In fine used condition, all —_ 

ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
aving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
atiatiod gustomers all over the world. ' Deposit required on ali 


ey refunded if not satisfactory 
w. ‘Stones KinK. 3627 F-1 North 10th n St. _Peiadeiphie. Pe. 





Notes on Sporting Rifles 


of the book, ‘It gives more in | 

formation than all others combined on English 

Rifte In its appendix it includes the names and 
of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 


$1.75 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 111 E. Hitt St., 


Col. Whelen says 


ldresses 








Mount Morris, Ill. 





Successful Muskrat Farming 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$5.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
111E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 


handling 





Full Line 
American & Arms & Parts 


Prompt Attention To Your Orders 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Guna, All Shooting Accessor es, 
New Shot Gun Barrels, Expert 
*Gun Repairing*,Air Rifles & Pistola,Paper Targets Scopes 
Described and ill d in our Arms Cata 
ew Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog. + 


A. F. STOEREGER, INC 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N.Y 
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Simple arrangement of backstop, targets and lights for a club gallery 


angles to the line of fire to avoid the bullets 
glancing off to the sides. At the ends of 
the plate upon which the bullets strike there 
should be placed steel plates or heavy wood 
boarding to catch any occasional ricochet 
or bullet splatter. It goes without saying 
that all windows and doors in close prox- 
imity to the backstop should be boarded up, 
and that the strictest safety precautions 
should be observed while firing. 

In regard to the lighting of the gallery, 
the targets should be well illuminated, and 
the firing point should be in semidarkness. 
Metallic rifle sights show up best on a 
white paper target under these conditions, 
for there is no disturbing glint or glitter of 
light on them; and, appearing perfectly 
black, they show up in perfect silhouette 
against the white of the target. An electric 
light globe of moderate size placed in front 
of and below the target frames with a 
reflector throwing the light on the targets, 
not toward the shooter, will be effectual. 





Stories of waterfowl and upland 


| 
NEXT || birds, of big game and small, of 
YT ba > fishing in both fresh and salt water; 
ISSUE | articles packed full of down- to 


||} earth practical information on 

° angling methods and tac kle, on 

| hunting, camping and the care and 
| training of dogs. 





As stated before, the target frames or 
holders should be placed about 1 foot in 
front of the backstop—that is, when the 
slanting-steel-plate type is used. Targets 
may be thumb-tacked to the frames, or they 
may be held on with spring-steel clips. 
Gallery targets can be obtained from the 
N. R. A. Service Company by members 
of the National Rifle Association, or from 
dealers in rifleman’s supplies by those not 
members of the National Rifle Association. 


A! THE firing point there should be a 
4 thick mat or pad, large enough to lie 
upon, for comfortable shooting from the 
prone position. A small table for ammuni- 
tion, score book, and other shooting par- 
aphernalia will prove handy, as will also a 
rifle rack. 

The .22 Short is the best cartridge for 
indoor use because of its little noise, small 
penetrative power, economy, and fine ac- 
curacy at short ranges. However, most 
.22 caliber rifles are chambered for the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge; and the continued 
use of the .22 Short cartridge in such an 
arm will result in the impairment of the 
accuracy of the rifle through erosion of the 
chamber. Also, the .22 Short cartridge 
will not give its best accuracy in arms 
chambered and rifled for the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge; for the bullet is deformed 
by the long jump it takes from the cart- 
ridge case to the rifling, and the twist of 
rifling required for the two cartridges is 


different. Therefore, the .22 Short car- 
tridge should be used only in firearms ex- 
pressly chambered and rifled for it; and 


the .22 Long Rifle cartridge will have to be 
used in most rifles, even though it does 
have greater penetrative power and a louder 


report. There is no danger if the bullet- 
stop is properly constructed ; and the louder 
report will hardly prove objectionable. A 
silencer might be used, but their ownership 
and use is illegal in many states. 

Of course, any .22 caliber rifle can be 
used, but probably the ideal rifle for gallery 
use is a heavy single-shot rifle; chambered 
and rifled for the .22 Short cartridge ; 
weighing at least 7 pounds; having adjust- 
able target sights of the aperture or the 
telescope variety; having a smooth, crisp 
trigger pull of from 3 to 4 pounds ; having 
a man-sized, well-fitting stock ; and having 
a good shooting gun sling. The single shot 
rifle is recommended, for the super-accurate, 
bolt-action, match rifles, such as the Win- 
chester Model 52 and the Savage Model 
19, cannot be » obte uined chambered and 
rifled for the .22 Short cartridge. With a 
few minor changes in sighting equipment, 
the Stevens No. 414 “Armory” rifle seems 
to just about fill the bill for the man who 
wants a good gallery rifle at a moderate 
price; while the more wealthy or discrim- 
inating shooter can have a special rifle built 
by a competent gunsmith on a Winchester, 
Stevens, Ballard, or other single-shot action, 
as was suggested some months ago in this 
department in Allyn H. Tedmon’s article. 

To the old-timers much of the informa- 
tion in this article will be old stuff, for it 
is very elementary and self-evident; but 
perhaps some of the less experienced read- 
ers will find something of interest and 
value here; and possibly to the better- 
informed reader the title alone may suggest 
new opportunities for rifle shooting. 

Colonel Whelen once called the invalu- 
able aiming and trigger-squeeze exercises 
that the rifleman can do in his own bed- 
room with an empty rifle, “the Harvard 
Classics of rifle shooting.” If this be so, 
and it is, then the practice of these same 
aiming and trigger-squeeze exercises, a 
good bit of shooting on an indoor gallery, 
and a little outdoor range practice will make 
one a “college graduate” in rifile shooting. 

Note: The query column of Ovutpoor Lire is 
always ready to help its readers with their arms 
and ammuniti ion problems, and can be of real 
service For example, we can send to those 
who are interested in building outdoor or gallery 
booklet which gives plans and instruc- 
which shove is no charge. Please co- 
in this respect by making your 
point, and printing your 
Stamps for postage will 
send self-addressed enve- 


ranges @ 
for 
with us 
short and to the 
and full address. 
do not 


tions, 
operate 
letters 
name 
help, — saad 
lopes.—T. 





Two things to avoid while hunting— 
a cocked rifle and an uncorked bottle 


Effect of Light on Front 
Sights 

YUPPOSE you are using an ivory, 

or silver-bead front sight, and that you 

sight your rifle in on a cloudy day to hit 


gold, 


where you aim it at 100 yards. Now, 
the surface of that bead towards the eye 
is rounded or pointed, as it is on many 
extensively-advertised front sights, if you 
again shoot with the sun shining on the 
right side of the bead, that side will light 
up out of all proportion to the other side, 
you will favor that side in aiming, and 
your bullets will strike 4 to 5 inches to 
the left of the target or game. Sun shin- 
ing on the left side will have the opposite 
effect. 

But if the surface of the bead towards 
the eye is flat and perpendicular, no matter 
how the sun shines, the entire bead will 
light up uniformly, light will have little 
or no effect on your shooting, and your 
rifle will shoot the same on bright days 
as it does on cloudy days, the direction of 
the sun having little or no effect. 

The target shooter uses a black front 
sight so it will not glisten at all, but will 
show up in dead black silhouette against 
the white and black surface of the target. 

gold-bead front sight can be blackened 
at any time for target shooting by hold- 
ing it for several seconds in the top of 
the flame of a match or candle, and then 
it can instantly be rubbed bright with the 
thumb for hunting. Such treatment would 
ruin an ivory bead sight. 

For these reasons the experienced hunt- 
er-rifleman almost invariably chooses a 
gold-bead front sight having the surface 
of the bead towards the eye flat and per- 
pendicular. Sights which fill these speci 
fications can be chosen from the descrip- 
tive catalogues of all the sight makers. 
which also tell the number and model of the 
sight adapted to your rifle—T. II’. 


The Extreme Range of 
Various Rifle Cartridges 


XTREME range is the greatest dis- 

tance to which a weapon and cartridge 
will propel the bullet and is measured from 
the firer to where the bullet strikes the 
ground on the same level as the firer. 
With rifles and pistols, extreme range is 
always obtained by elevating the barrel of 
the weapon at an angle of about 30 de- 
grees, not 45 degrees as often supposed. 
Knowledge as to extreme range is of im- 
portance to the sportsman in letting him 
know how safe it is to fire his weapon 
into the air, as at a bird on the wing or 
in a tree, in a settled community. 

We know the exact extreme range for 
only a few weapons and cartridges, be- 
cause it is very difficult and expensive to 
measure it, and it cannot always be cal- 
culated exactly. Thus, the extreme range 
of a .22 caliber rifle shooting the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge is 1,400 yards, and a bullet 
from this cartridge, falling at that range, 
still has sufficient power to penetrate the 
skull of a human being if it strikes 
squarely, or even to glance from a rock 
and do damage at a slightly greater dis- 
tance. The extreme range of a_ .30-06 
rifle firing a 150-grain, pointed, flat-base 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot- 
seconds is about 3,300 yards, and the same 
rifle firing a 172-grain, boat-tail bullet at 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot-seconds has 
an extreme range of about 5,600 yards. 
Other cartridges will carry to propor- 
tionate distances, cartridges like the .32-20 
or .44-40 having a range of about 2,000 
to 2,500 yards, and cartridges of the .30-30 
and .30-40 class about 2,800 to 3,500 yards. 
—T. W. 
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Chuck Hunting 


By Clair Charles Anderson 


NYONE who has traveled through 
Pocatello on the train could not but 
have been impressed with the miles 

and miles of lava rock formations. For 20 
miles south of Pocatello there is a tumbled 


mass of lava. Rock chucks, as we call 
them out here, do not abound in all this 
lava, but only where they can find feed 
adjacent to the rocks. Therefore, only in 


certain spots of this lava rock do we hunt 
our chucks. These places are usually where 
a nice alfalfa field comes right up to the 
edge of the rocks. Our chucks never live 
in holes in a meadow but invariably in the 
rocks. We seldom get a shot at a chuck 
while it is in a meadow. 

One will find several areas of tumbled 
lava extending perhaps for miles, and be- 
hind all the fallen rocks will .sometimes 
be a real precipice ranging in height from 
around 30 feet to nearly 200 feet. The 
formations are seamed with crevasses and 
fissures. Many of these crevasses contain 
perpetual snow, they are so deep. One 
must use extreme care in climbing around 
on these rocks lest he fall into one of these 
dangerous holes. Lava rock is a_ hard 
igneous rock and 
makes climbing dif- 
ficult. A mass 


to climb 
will often 
half hour to cover 
100 yards. Boys, our 
chuck hunting is 
near like goat hunt- 
ing as you will ever 
find! 

What could be 
more thrilling in the 
realm of small-game 
hunting than to spot, 
with your glasses, a 
chuck resting in the 
sun on a rock 200 or 
300 yards away? 
The oe might be 


over 
require a 


easy 


as 


either a reddish 
brown or a sort of 
gray-red, and he is 


flattened out on the 
rock as only a chuck 
can flatten himself. 
Between you and the 
chuck is all the rock I have been trying to 
tell you about. This rock is the same color 
as the chuck. The stalk begins. After a half 
hour of work one has probably covered 
100 yards. Panting and disgusted with 
trying to get closer, one will then look for 
a rock which will offer a sitting shot. 
After resting for a few seconds, and if 
the chuck is still there, you will let him 
have the works at 200. No recovering that 
chuck. If you are using a high-powered 
rifle you will know whether or not you 
made a clean kill, but you will never get 
the chuck. He may have fallen into a 
crevasse several hundreds of feet deep, or 
he may have fallen in one direction for 
a few feet and then abruptly changed the 
direction of his fall. 

Trying to recover chucks shot on the lava 
rocks is wasted effort. We have found that 
out by experience. A friend of mine living 
near Inkom once shot a large cougar on the 
lava. The lion was about 100 yards away 
and it was late enough in the year to make 
his hide valuable. The cat fell into a cre- 
vasse, and although they tried for several 
days, with long ropes and blocks, everyone 
was afraid to trust himself on 200 feet of 
rope, none too securely fastened at the top. 
The lion’s bones are still visible, and the 
shooting happened several years ago. 


“ . c ce ~ 
rock that might look Rd ae wg facet tse 3 





Showing an unusual, almost black 
chuck to the daughter 


Perhaps you are hunting on the outer 


edge of the crumbled lava and_ shoot 
your chuck on the edge of the cliff 200 


or 300 yards away. The chuck will fall 
the full distance from the top of the preci- 
pice to the bottom where the tumbled rock 
is. The cliffs are from 50 to 150 feet in 
height on an average. I have often heard 
the chucks land after a 100-foot fall, and 
I have been 200 yards away. Ii your heart 
isn’t skipping a beat now and then while 
your chuck is falling through the air, you 
are no sportsman. Such a shot prolongs 
the thrill of a sure, certain hit for several 
seconds. As the rifle roars the recoil will 
sometimes blot out the picture of the hit. 
The chuck is usually carried backwards 
a few feet, but if he was perched near the 
edge his fall is certain and you can hold 
your breath until he starts to fall. If you 
hold your breath and open your mouth 
you can hear him crash into the rocks and 
you can also be watching the fall through 
your scope. This is indeed getting the pleas- 
ure with all the senses it is possible to use. 

Do you wonder that we are proud of our 
chuck hunting and our hunting grounds, 
and of our ability to 
shoot them under 
these conditions? Of 
course there is shoot- 
ing under 200 yards. 


2 . 


But once a fellow 
has acquired a rifle 
and scope and the 
ability to shoot them 
at long ranges, he 
will throw rocks 
rather than take a 


shot under 100 yards. 
It takes the utmost 


in extremely accu- 
rate rifles to hit 
chucks at _ these 
ranges. It also takes 
a good _ telescopic 
sight and mounts, 
with the always-nec- 
essary ability of a 
trained and expert 
rifleman. Our gang 
has tried out every 
rifle on the market 
and some which were 
not. The — chuck- 
shooting gang consists of fourteen rifle 


nuts in our town. When fourteen dyed-in- 
the-wool gun fanatics start out to find the 
ideal chuck rifle, and keep trying for sev- 


eral years, the results of their efforts 
might be of interest. So I will digress here 
to say a little about the ideal chuck rifle. 


NE will be surprised how few are the 
rifles which will qualify. The best of 
all was a heavy-barreled Springfield with a 
Fecker scope. That rifle was sure death 
on chucks right up to 300 yards provided 
one could assume the prone or sitting posi- 
tion. We all try out each other’s guns, but 
that Springfield was too much gun for me 
as it also proved to be for the owner. Next 
you will find that if you want to shoot at 
ranges over 200 yards, there are only two 
rifles we have tried out which will do. 
They are the Springfield Sporter and the 
54 Winchester .270 and it is a toss-up or 
a matter of personal preference which one 
chooses. Personally I prefer the .270 be- 
cause it is a trifle lighter when mounted 
with a good scope, but the two cartridges 
are about on a par for this type of shoot- 
ing. I also prefer a hunting scope to a 
target scope, but my companions do not all 
agree with me. 
over 100 


Next, for shooting at ranges 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 

IMPROVES YOUR 

MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W.acCc. SCOTT 


renowned shotguns, 







“Senior” 
$19 








\ Send 25c in stamps for new 
\ 144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
Arms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
Oldest Exclusive 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd 


2.73 


Postpaid 








Gun House in America 


St.), New York 





Sizes 
4tol12 


BEAN’S SLIPPER SHOE 


warm, all leather slipper of our own design. 
‘7 ide of tan elk leather same as used in our 
Maine Hunting Shoe, with Lambskin innersole. 
Two inch bheaverized cuff, can be worn up or 
lown. When worn with cuff up makes a 6” shoe. 
Outersole is oil tanned moccasin leather suitable 


for wear outdoors around camp. On and off in 
stantly with Talon fastener. Write for Catalog. 


Mfd. by L. L. Bean, 8 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


To Far 
Western 
Alaska 
For Big 
Game 


TO FAR 
WESTERN ALASKA 


By THEO. 
R. HUBBACK 








$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of 
an entertaining writer, 
given us a story in 
reading of which is second only to an 
actual participation in the trip. He half 
encircled the globe going to and return- 
from each of the two trips described 
book, and was the first white 
to hunt moose, bear, caribou 
on the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim (Hartman. River country, 
Alaska), where he and his guides lost 
most of their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 


The book contains 67 illustrations, 
maps. 


unsurpassed ethics and 
Mr. Hubback has 
his new book, the 


ing 
in this 
sportsman 

and sheep 


and 3 


Order Now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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DAVID PUGH’S 


a Practical Trapping Methods" 
in Story Form 
No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 



















The author, some lava rock, and four 


chucks 
yards and up to 200, there are several 
good rifles to choose from. The 7 m/m 
leads the field here with the .25 Remington 
and the .250 Savage close behind. The 


25-35 Winchester with an octagon barrel 
and solid frame is just about as accurate, 
but you can’t mount a scope on it. So, as 
we see it, the rifles mentioned above are all 
there are. We have found no others which 
will fill the bill. There are lots of rifles 
which will make 2-inch groups on paper, 
but when it comes to making 2-inch groups 
in your hands on chucks, or to hitting 
chucks at ranges over 150, it really takes 


the .270 or the Sporting Springfield. 
These two seem to be the general fa- 
vorites around here. My wife shoots a 
Winchester .25-35 with a good peep sight 
and front sight. She shoots very con- 
sistently with it up to 100 yards, but sel- 
dom over that. 


The muchly advertised and raved-about 
22 Hornet proved to be a frost as far as 
[ am concerned. A friend of mine ordered 
one, a Sedgley, and a half dozen of us went 
without sleep for a week waiting for it. 
The gun itself is made on the Springfield 
action with a built-in magazine and is a 
work of art. It is the smoothest little gun 
I have ever handled and I can suggest 
nothing which would improve it except 
that Sedgley tap and drill it for the target 
type of scope, as it is useless without a 
scope, and we had a wow of a time tapping 
and drilling it with so many helping and 
being in such a hurry. The cartridge is 
superbly accurate, but take it out in our 
year-around gales and try to shoot chucks 
with it at over 100 yards, and you won't 
want it. I can hardly wait until someone 
buys a Sedgley .25-35 or 7 m/m, but I 
will have to, because I can't buy it myself 
right now. I am not telling this about 
the Hornet with malice because too 
much has been written about this won- 
derful little cartridge proving that it 
is efficient. It just does not have the 
punch and power for our style of shoot- 
ing, that’s all. 

My wife and I had a couple of pleasant 
days trying out the new Hi-speed .22 shells 
on chucks. In the long rifle with the hol- 
low point they are a vast improvement over 
the regular ammunition. Anyone who has 
not used them on small game has a treat 
coming because the first few hits carry a 
thrill you won't forget and one you have 
never had before with a rimfire cartridge. 
After shooting about forty chucks with it 
at ranges under 100 yards, we shook our 
heads. Not chuck medicine. I carefully 
observed the effects of each shot and sel- 
dom did they die like they do with the 
high powers doing the execution. Carefully 
watching with a pair of binoculars the ef- 
fects of my wife’s shooting, I could see that 
the little bullets didn’t have the punch. She 
shot fifteen chucks all around 50-yards dis- 
tance and only two stayed right where they 
were hit. Both those proved to have been 
hit in the spine. While trying out the Hi- 
speeds, we shot in a more accessible area 
where we could recover the chucks and ob- 
serve the effects of the hits. Several were 
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struck fairly in the heart and the little hol- 
low point does some unexpected dynamiting 
of the inner organs, but it can't anchor 
them. Judging by the way it messes up 
their insides and by all the rules, it should 
be ideal, but it does much less damage than 
the Hornet did at ranges over 100 yards, 
and that didn’t anchor them. Whoever the 
bird was who said you should shoot a 
chuck in the head had better not show up 
around here. We have never taken head 
shots except when the head was all that 
offered, and then, with a high power, the 
head is completely taken off anyway. But 
with the little shells I tried a few head 
shots and decided that a chuck has a dick- 
ens of a lot of face and head, but a mighty 
little brain. My advice to anyone shooting 
chucks with a small rifle is to take heart 
and shoulder shots or spine shots. 


we are all delighted with the new 
What they won't do to a 
ground squirrel! The way they roll jack- 
rabbits is another thrill in itself. Thank 
Remington for them, for they are wonder- 
ful and have increased the pleasure to be 
had from a .22 rifle 100 per cent. If you 
intend to use them on chucks, put a scope 
on your rifle (and Lyman’s 438 costs but 
little more than their 48), and if the chucks 
are much over 100 yards, stand up on 
your hind legs, yell, show them the gun 
and scope, and wave your hat. If they are 
under 100 yards, assume the prone or sit- 
ting position and put your gun sling where 
it belongs on your left arm, hold for a 
vital spot, and squeeze. That is the way 
to use the Hi-speeds on chucks. If you 
shoot them with an ordinary cheap rifle 
and take every shot which offers itself re- 
gardless of whether or not you are going 
to make a vital hit, then you are—well, no 
sportsman. 

We have some great hares here. They 
are sometimes nearly twice as large as a 
jackrabbit, and will often weigh from 15 
to nearly 20 pounds. In shooting these big 
fellows one needs a high power. They 
don’t seem to be as tough as chucks, but 
they can carry a lot of lead and carry it 
a long way at incredible speed. Last Sun- 
day I shot three of them with the Hi- 
speeds and my speed action New Style 52. 
The buck was shot running at a distance 
of close to 100 yards. (Yes, it was an 
accident; just the law of averages as I 
emptied the rifle at him to do it.) He 
didn’t let me know that he was hit at all. 
I sadly removed the magazine and watched 
him run. He went up a steep hill for quite 
a ways and when near the top he sat down 
and turned around. Then he started back 
for me, running like seven devils were 
chasing him. If that hare had beer, a 
larger animal he would never have caught 
me because it certainly resembled a charge. 
About 15 steps from me _ he stopped 
and sat down again. I was just about ready 
to insert the freshly loaded magazine and 
take an unfair shot at him when he just 
laid over on his side and started to kick. 
The bullet had gone in close to his spine 
and emerged from his chest, carrying a lot 
of lungs with it. The next one was shot 
sitting at about 80 yards. <A_ perfect 
heart shot and she died instantly, if not 
sooner. 

Shooting in the winds we have most of 
the time up here, one needs tl 


UT 


Hi-speeds. 


he velocity 
of the .270 or the .30-06, but velocity is not 
everything. Consider the new Hornet; the 
most pleasant and one of the most accurate 
rifles I have ever shot, but useless to me 
in these winds.. The .250 suffers from it 
too, but the .25 Remington and the .25-35 
with the 117-grain bullet buck it the easiest 
of all the smaller calibers. Incidentally, 
none of us have tried the Super .25 calibers 
such as the Neidner, Roberts, or .25-30-06. 
They might be wind-buckers but I don't 





know. Telescopic sights are a necessity in 
this game. Red chucks squatting on red 
rocks are hard to hit with iron sights 
even under 100 yards—apropos of nothing. 
Nearly 100 per cent, to the man, the fel 
lows around here have decided that our 
mentor and friend, Col. Whelen, is wrong 
when he recommends any kind of a post 
reticule for anything but large-game shoot- 
ing. Every scope in use around here which 
was ordered with a post reticule has had 
to be changed to a fine cross hair in order 
to shoot chucks. A post which subtends 
6 inches to 100 yards is useless. One which 
subtends even 6 inches at 200 is abominable 
when you are shooting at a 4 or 5-inch 
target at that range. True, one could see 
the post better under adverse conditions 
and lights, but it is impossible to keep 
changing your scope for each shot. When 
you get cross hairs which are fine you can 
learn your trajectory and then “hold a 
little higher” as the case might be. 


Varieties of the Same 
Cartridge 


ROM our correspondence we glean 
many things which help us monthly to 


give our readers information relative to 
arms and ammunition that will help to 
make their shooting and their hunting 


more successful. For example, how many 
of our readers know that there are a great 
many different varieties of the same 
cartridge made? A reader may ask for 
information on the .30-06 cartridge—but 
which one? Just counting on our fingers, 
there are at least twenty different varieties 
of this cartridge made, one manufacturer 
alone making five different varieties, all 
usable in all .30-06 rifles, suitable 
only for the largest game such as moose 
and large bear, others suitable only for 
coyotes and small game. Again, there are 
about ten varieties of the .30-30 cartridge 
made. And when it comes to the popular 
little .22 Long-Rifle cartridge, we find one 
maker listing nine different varieties, and 
in all, there must be about the proverbial 
fifty-seven varieties. All of which merely 
goes to show that one really can’t start 
to know much about cartridges until he 
gets their names and varieties straight. 
The only way to do this is to procure the 
catalogues of all ammunition companies. 
Their names and addresses will be found 
in our advertising columns, and all will 
be glad to send you their catalogues if you 
will enclose two 2-cent stamps in your 
letter to them. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


some 


Advice to Hunters 











“NEVER BUY A 
DOG UNTIL AFTER YOu 
TRY IT OuT 
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A Battery of Pistols 


By Robert A. 


HE selection of a battery of pistols 
for all-around use—for any possible 
purpose—has given me a great deal 
of pleasure. I have used and experimented 
with all sorts of pistols—Smith & Wessons, 
Colts, Lugers, Mausers, Webleys, and other 
makes, and I have finally limited my choice 
to three pistols: the .45 Colt Automatic, 
the .38 Special Colt Police Positive Spe- 
cial—2 inch barrel, and the .22-32 Smith 
& Wesson revolver. 
In selecting this battery I desired to 
choose pistols which would fulfill the fol- 


lowing requirements: 1. A_ belt pistol, 
powerful, reliable and easy to handle. 2. 


A pocket pistol, small, compact, and with 
adequate power. 3. A .22 belt pistol for 
outdoor use, light and accurate. 


The Heavy Belt Pistol 


HE heavy belt gun, more technically 

known as the military pistol, must be 
suitable for use under the most trying con- 
ditions in any wild corner of the globe; 
essentially, a gun for personal protection 
against man or beast. The gun should be 
powerful, reliable, accurate, and easy to 
handle. Suitable weapons are: 1. .45 Colt 
automatic. 44 Special, Smith & Wesson, 
64-inch ae 3. .44 Special, Colt New 
Service, 54-inch barrel. 

These three are very nearly equal in 
power, reliability and accuracy, but in ease 
of handling the automatic stands out ahead 
of the rest. It can be shot faster, with 
the same degree of accuracy, than the re- 
volver. It contains a greater number of 
shots, and is much quicker to reload. Its 
unique balance, the bore not far above the 
index finger of the shooter’s hand, the full, 
comfortable grip, the comparatively light 
recoil, make it an easy weapon to shoot 
quickly and accurately. 

The heavy, double-action revolvers have 
a vastly different “feel,” being less com- 
pact and having the center of gravity 
higher and further forward. Their trigger- 
pulls are usually slightly superior to the 
automatic for slow shooting. It is often 
claimed that these weapons are more re- 
liable than the automatic, but I have not 
found this to be the case. 

When I chose the .45 automatic, about 
ten years ago, I did so with considerable 
misgiving for at that time one would fre- 
quently read in outdoor magazines that 
automatics are prone to jam and that they 
are likely to “hang up” at any time. This 
I have found to be partly true with cheap 
automatics, especially small calibered ones, 
but with my .45 automatic I have never had 
a jam with commercial ammunition. With 
war ammunition, some of it thirteen years 
old, I have had one malfunction, and that 
was due to a primer dropping out of the 
shell and lodging behind the barrel, pre- 
venting the slide from closing. I think 
that for the 10,000 rounds or so fired, this 





Colt .45 Automatic showing carrying clip 
above trigger 


Burmeister 














A light .22 revolver 


is a splendid record and speaks well for 
the workmanship in the pistol. 


The Pocket Pistol 

N CHOOSING a pocket weapon, the 

salient features to consider, as I see it, 
are compactness, lightness and sufficient 
power. There are many automatic pistols 
which satisfy the first two requirements 
very well, but generally none of them 
has adequate power. These weapons are 
chambered for the .25, the .32 and the .380 
automatic pistol cartridges, all of which 
have been proved inferior. However, 
pocket automatics are flat, very compact, 
and can be shot rapidly. Probably the best 
pocket automatic made today is the Colt 
380. The Remington and Savage also 
were quite good (these are no longer 
manufactured), but my experience shows 
the Colt to be slightly more reliable. 

In the past few years there has appeared 
on the market a weapon which, in my 
estimation, is the best pocket pistol made— 
the .38 Colt Police Positive Special with 
the 2-inch barrel. This revolver handles 
the powerful .38 Special cartridge, is only 
634 inches long, and weighs 21 ounces, 
unloaded. Despite its short barrel, it can 
be shot with a surprising degree of accur- 
acy. I have seen many 3-inch groups at 
10 yards, and the Colt Company, in a letter 
to me, report that they have seen 4-inch 
groups at 20 yards. Of course, these 
groups were made slow-fire, single-action. 

Another excellent weapon is the Smith 
& Wesson New Departure .38. This re- 
volver is hammerless and therefore less 
likely to catch on clothing than is the Colt. 
It weighs 1814 ounces, with the 314-inch bar- 
rel, and is 74 inches long. orauen of its 
hammerless feature, I cannot shoot it quite 
as accurately as the hammer revolver where 
the hammer can be cocked for each shot. 

These two revolvers are superior to 
pocket automatics in reliability and in ease 
of handling. They can be carried fully 
loaded with perfect safety, yet a quick 
squeeze of the trigger and the gun is fired. 
This is an important factor in a aoe 
pistol where the pistol may be carried i 
various places, depending upon the clothing 
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Wood stock plate removed from_ .45 
Automatic Carrying clip at right. 


Stock is inletted to receive body of clip 
which is held in place by stock screws 
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No Other 
Thrill 


like the swift glide 
over snow -clad 
slopes on smoothe 
running 


Northland Skis 


Unexcelled in design, 
materials and construc. 
tion. Look for the deere 
head trademark . it guare 
antees the best in skis. 

Free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Ski,” on request. 

World’s Largest 
Ski Mfrs. 





















Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


The RIFLE ROD with 
the REAL JOINT | 


A jointed rod as strong and rigid as 





















Pret 2s your =: Won’ YW unscrew a anaes 
Mate while using. Wood handle pro- 
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prevents marring 
muzzle. 













At 
a 
Deaters pee 
strong steel 
MARBLES nrg 
— 
Jointed Rifle 


Rods 
are made of brass with steel 
joint connection and roller bearing 
steel swivel. Cost only atrifle more than 
ordinary brass rods. Furnished with Jagged 
and slotted tips and attachments to e rod fit an 
make or size of cleaner. Write today for complete catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 571 DeltaAve., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A, 


The Only Adjustable Gun Case 
“ADAPTO” 





Will hold any 
take-down — shot- 
gun or rifle, with 
one or two sets 
of barrels, clean- 
ing gear, and 
shells. 

Ahandsome, 
strong, light- 


weight case (pat- 
ented) ; opens like 
a suit case; dura- 
ble and conven- 
Write for folder. 





Order case for longest barrel. 


Adapto Adjustable Gun Cases 29 & 33 inch $9.00 


865 inch, and Cases for 2 guns madeto order. 


ADAPTO GUN CASE CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Exceptional Offer:- 
Best English Guns at 50% to 75% off 


Overstocked with weapons taken in part 
payment of our new “XXV” model we are 
offering many very fine specimens by PUR- 
DEY, HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD 
and other leading makers, (some absolutely 
new and all guaranteed 100% perfect) about 
one-half of their original cost, plus savings 
in Exchange that a best London gun which 

to cost over 1200 dollars delivered 
. S. A., can now be duplicated and de- 
livered to your measurements for about 
300 dollars. Write for lists to 


Churchill, Orange St. Gunworks, 
Leicester Square, London, England 
or cable “Shawfowls-London” 


used 














Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 


By HARDISON PATTON 
This book is the only one we have which ac- 
tually explains in detail every essential of the 
fur-raising business, so if you are interested 
in this line it will prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “In- 
asmuch as the information embodied in this 
book cannot be procured from any other vol- 
ume, the real worth of it will be remembered 
by its readers long after they have forgotten 
the price.” 

$6.00 Postpaid 


Mount Morris, III. 
Enclosed find $6.00 for which send me a 
of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 


| Name ..........-------ceneeeeeeecneeennnnennnnersnnnnnnnnenenenensensenss 


Address 
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22 Pistol 
ECENTLY, in response to the insistent 
demands of shooters, many new weap- 
ons have been put on the market for the 
excellent .22 Long Rifle cartridge. Some 
of these weapons are: the Smith & Wesson 
K-22, the Colt Camp Perry, the Smith & 
Wesson Straight Line, the Harrington & 
Richardson Single Shot Target pistol, the 
Colt Officers’: Special, and the Colt Ace 
(a .22 automatic on the .45 automatic 
frame). A _ few ole ler weapons are the 
Smith & Wesson 32 revoiver, the Colt 
.22 Police Positive Target revolver, and 
the Colt .22 automatic, Woodsman Model. 
Many of these newer pistols are merely 
heavy, military-type pistols adapted to the 


.22 cartridge. For match shooting, their 


7 he 


am / 


large frames and full-sized grips are desir- 
able, but 
are too heavy. 


for the average shooter I think 


they A much-stressed ad- 





Carrying clip in use 


vertising idea is that using these heavy 
weapons improves one’s skill with the cor- 
responding big bore pistols. I am inclined 
to doubt the value of this. It is my opinion 
that if it is desired to increase one’s skill 
with a big bore pistol, one should practice 
with that pistol and not with a pistol 
similar to it but using the .22 cartridge. 


The difference in recoil may cause changes 
in method of holding, let-off, and so forth. 
For general “plinking” or casual target 


I regard the older pistols as being 
than the newer models. 
The Smith & Wesson .22-32 and the Colt 
Police Positive Special Target pistols ap- 
peal especially tome. Their main advantage 
is that they are light in weight, weighing 
26 to 28 ounces, which is about 10 ounces 
lighter than the newer models. They are 
excellent weapons for camping or hunting 
trips, easy to carry and easy to shoot. I 
have used the new Hi-Speed ammunition 
in these pistols and am highly pleased with 
the results obtained. The report is no- 
ticeably sharper, and in making some rough 
penetraion tests I discovered the penetra- 
tion to be almost twice that obtained when 
using regular .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Of 
course, the killing power is greatly in- 
creased, and with the new ammunition the 
22 revolver is not to be despised as an 
emergency weapon for self-protection. 
Some time a contingency may arise when 
it is desired to carry the heavy belt weapon 


practice, 
more satisfactory 
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concealed. With the .45 automatic this is 
entirely practicable because the gun is flat 
and compact. I have made a carrying clip 
for this pistol which eliminates the weight 
and bulk of a holster. The clip is very 
similar to a fountain pen clip, running 
along the right side of the frame just above 
the trigger. The weapon is inserted inside 
the trousers, the clip engaging the belt, and 
the vest covering the handle. 


Elmer Keith Replies 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am writing 

this in answer to the article published 
in the September issue, written by Lloyd J. 
Wildman. To begin with I wish to state 
that the few gun articles I write are written 
solely to help the beginner; the target or 
game shot—who is an expert but wishes to 
improve his guns or loads, and the peace 
officer who, too often, is killed by some 
thug because he placed too much confidence 
in the 38 Special gun—and not to start 
any long- range arguments. 

I do not believe the life of any criminal 
is as important as the life of the officer. The 
death of a criminal does not hurt but rather 
benefits the community, but the death of 
the honest, hard-working officer, often with 
a family to support, is a real loss to the 
city, state or county he is working for. I 
am too busy making an honest living to 
spend much time answering arguments to 
I have been in at the death 


my articles. _bee 
of some 150 head of big game and have 
shot through the national matches twice. 


In 1924, Eric Johnson and I tied for eighth 
place in the individual N. R. A. free rifle 
match, all three positions. In 1925, I finished 
second in the prone free rifle individual re- 
entry match and fourth place in the 600- 
yard, any rifle match, and in addition was 
high man on my team. I believe this ex- 
perience puts me out of the kindergarten 
class, if not I will get some more experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Wildman states that the .38 Special 
is a better killer on man target than the 
old percussion Colt .44 caliber guns. I wish 
to take exception to this. Either the Colt 


1861 model, .44 Army or the old Colt 
Dragoon—when properly loaded with a 
charge of 30 to 50 grains of F. F. F. G. 


black powder, a greased felt wad, and the 
round ball—will produce double the shock 
and kill much quicker than any .38 Special 
load in existence today. Ask such men as 
Ashley Haines, Ed McGivern, Chauncey 
Thomas, J. D. O’Meara and others in- 
cluding Maj. R. E. Stratton, who have had 
experience with them. I suppose if Mr. 
Wildman’s rum runner had killed the offi- 
cer everything would have been okeh. 

Mr. Wildman evidently has never been in 
the mountains, several days’ journey from 
the nearest source of supplies, and have 
his entire grub supply lost or destroyed. 
If so he would take a very different stand 
on the use of a heavy six-gun on big game. 
Personally I prefer to use one to starving, 
and I have been in such a predicament on 
two different occasions. I would like to 
have Mr. Wildman kill 100 each of our big 
blue grouse and 100 woodchucks with his 
.38 Special and then ask his opinion on 
the factory cartridge as a game stopper. 
I do not use a six-gun on big game at any 
time I have a rifle with me. Often when 
one is prospecting or surveying, loaded to 
the last pound with necessities of life, and 
many days’ travel from the village store to 
carry a rifle is out of the question. 

The ideas of a Westerner and those of 
an Easterner do not always coincide. For 
one thing, I believe it a much more humane 
business for a good six-gun shot to kill 
deer up to 100 yards with a heavy loaded 
six-gun rather than the Eastern practice of 
filling them full of buckshot and losing 
many to die a lingering death. I think 





Haines will bear 
to ask Mr. 
Wildman if when he had been working in 
the mountains for the government for tour 
months without any meat except bacon that 


Askins and Ashley 
in this. I would like 


Chas. 
me out 


had become rancid from too many days on 
the pack horse, with no firearms in the 
outfit but a good .45 Colt, he would turn 
down a chance at fresh meat that was 
within 40 yards. 

Mr. Wildman 
to why a .38/40 
bull elk’s skull, 


wishes an explanation as 
failed to penetrate an old 
yet a .32/20 Colt pene- 
trated a cow elk’s brain easily. The .38/40 
was some of the first Remington, low- 
velocity, soft nose ammunition put out with 
the tinned or white primer and was very 
uncertain as to penetration. Chauncey 
Thomas wrote me at the time that he had 
some of it that would not shoot through a 
l-inch pine board at 50 yards if solidly 
backed up. I think this explains that part. 
I was shooting Winchester soft nose in 
the .32/20. Since then I have used many 
boxes of both makes that had plenty of 
power and were excellent in every way, 
but some of the first Remington loads were 
not. Also if Mr. Wildman will cross-sec 
tion the skulls of a few elk, especially th 
frontal bone above the eyes, I believe he will 
note a considerable difference in the thick 


ness of bone of the old bull elk over that 
of the cow. Not having elk in New York 
he can take common cattle and see if the 


bulls do not have more bone than the cows. 

Mr. Wildman wishes to see some groups 
of mine at 50 yards published. He will see 
article in the December issue. 


these in my 
Fifty-yard, off-hand shooting is not a very 
close test of either gun or ammunition. 


Long-range shooting is a better test of any 
gun or cartridge. I usually average 80 to 
95 per cent off-hand on the standard Amer 
ican target, sometimes a little better but 
seldom indeed below that. Most of my 
articles are accompanied with off-hand and 
rest groups. 

Mr. Wildman has never carefully hand 
loaded my 250-grain, .44 Special bullet 
with 12% grains of No. 80, or 9.5 grains 
of No. 5 and given them a test at 50 or 
100 yards from a properly remodeled 
S. A. Colt, a New Service target, or a 
target S. & W. If so he would not say 
they were less accurate than his .38 Spe- 
cials. 

S. H. Croft of 435 State Road, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa., spent one month shooting 
game and target with me with six-guns. 
Also H. W. Bradley of Salmon, has shot 
with me a great deal, and either can testify 
as to the accuracy of my heavy hand loads. 


Ida. Ex mer KEITH. 


Advice to Hunters 











TENDER - -HEARTED 
PEOPLE SHOULD NOT 
GO HUNTING. 


BurierR 





























hitleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Springfield Rifles 
Editor:—Please tell me with what kind of 
rear sight the National Match Springfield i 

equipped. 
Also what is the Model 1929 Type C, Pistol 
Grip Stock with which the rifle is equipped? 
Can the N. M. type be obtained with sporting 
stock to be refinished ?—K. D. McC., Colo. 


Answer The National Match Springfield rifle 
is equipped with regular-service rear sight, exactly 
the same as that on the service Springfield rifle 
This rear sight is excellent for military use or 
military-target shooting, but is not a_ practical 
sight for any other use. 

The Type C stock with which the 1929 and 
1930 National Match rifles have been fitted is the 
new military stock with long military forearm 
and pistol grip which was adopted for future 
manufacture of all Springfield rifles in 1929. 

The National Match rifles are all now furnished 
only with the Type C stock. They are not fur 
nished with a sporting stock If you desire a 
rifle for sporting use, you should obtain the 
Sporting Type of Springfield rifle which has a 
most excellent sporting pistol-grip stock, excellent 
Lyman No. 48 receiver sight, and is slightly more 
accurate than the National Match Springfield 
The same care is taken in selecting, adjusting, 
and targeting the Sporting Type rifle as is taken 
with the National Match rifle. 

I am enclosing a reprint on Springfield rifles 
which will more fully explain the different types. 

T. W. 

Squirrel and Deer Rifles 

Editor:—I will appreciate any information 
you can send me regarding any good squirrel 
rifle and light caliber deer rifle, and what you 
would consider the best.—J. S., Jr., Tenn. 


Answer:—I consider the Stevens Ideal No 
44 rifle in .25 Stevens R. F. caliber, equipped 
with stock and forearm the same as those on the 
Stevens No. 414 Armory rifle, with Rowley cheek 
pad laced on the stock, and equipped with a Ly- 
man No. 438 telescope sight, to be about the 
best squirrel rifle that can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. Use Winchester, Remington, 
or Western ammunition loaded with non-cor- 
rosive priming. 

One of the best, reasonably-priced deer rifles 
is the .250-3000 Savage Model 99, lever-action 
rifle in solid frame and with shotgun butt, 
equipped with Lyman No. 30% rear sight and 
gold or ivory bead front sight. Use the .250- 
3000 Savage ammunition of Western make 
loaded with 100-grain, open-point bullet.—T. W 


Rifle and Scope 

Editor:—I am planning on buying a Savage 
N. R. A. .22 rifle and putting a Lyman 438 field 
scope on it for hunting and some target work 
I would like your opinion of this combination. 
Also what style of reticule would be most satis- 
factory where most of the shooting would be 
afield ? 

I ordered a Krag rifle from the War Dept 
through the N. R. A. and was lucky to get one 


( 


in first-class condition.—C. A. W., la 


Answer A Savage N. R. A. rifle with Lyman 
No. 438 scope should be excellent for your pur 
pose, subject to one little remark. Usually, the 
trigger pull on all Savage, bolt-action rifles is 
very poor, being full of creep and drag. Take 
the rifle to a competent gunsmith and, for about 
$1 he can adjust the pull so as to make it break 
clean without any drag or creep except, of course, 
the preliminary pull or slack which is necessary 
for safety in all bolt-action triggers. I am en 
closing a memo on .22: caliber ammunition which 
will assist you in getting the best out of your 
rifle. For all forms of shooting, I think that the 
ordinary cross-hair reticule is the best. A few 
like the flat-top, post reticule. It is perhaps 
quicker to catch aim with, but it usually gives a 
very slight error of aim. For your information, 
T am also enclosing a memo on the Krag rifle. 


7. Ws 
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Capt. Chas.Askins 








Balance in Wing Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


HE first thing that has to be acquired 

in wing shooting or any other kind 

of shooting is balance. Without bal- 
ance no complicated movement can be made 
accurately, and the balance has to be sus- 
tained throughout the movement. It is 
more difficult to maintain balance in a long 
swing than in a short swing, on the prin- 
ciple that inertia saves a man for a little 
while—he can’t fall down unless he has 
time. Accordingly, some men can snap 


pretty well but can’t swing, though there 


are others who can swing and can’t snap. 
Without balance a man will try to pull 
center and drop away a foot to one side, 
will try to hold low yet shoot high, will 
try to make a 3-foot lead and only lead 1 
foot. There is no such thing as correcting 
an aim in wing shooting, but where he 
“comes on” he pulls the trigger. He may 
know exactly where to hold, but if his bal- 
ance betrays him, there he is. 

How do we secure and sustain balance? 
Well, in the first place by the position of 
the feet. That is what concerns any man 
who has to walk up his game. I have often 
walked alongside of a man, not meaning to 
shoot, myself, and wondered at his extreme 
slowness in getting on to his bird. The 
bird appeared to be flying a: entirely un- 
warranted distance before the shot was 
fired. What I failed to remember—hav- 
ing nothing to do myself—was the neces- 
sity on the part of the shocter to get his 
feet into position the first thing. No use 
in trying to shoot with the legs tangled up 
or with the wrong foot in front. Men 
have done that but they rarely hit any- 
thing. If the bird is going straight away, 
that implies a certain position of the feet, 
but it may go to the right or left, where- 
upon the feet occupy a different position. 
Anyhow, with the wrong foot in advance 
as the game springs, there implies an in- 
stantaneous shuffle of the feet to get the 
correct foot in front, and during that brief 
interval the bird may fly 20 feet. There 
is one place where youth has the advan- 
tage over age, for the youngster can 
spring into the air and place his feet 
quicker. Keeping in mind that this plac- 
ing of the feet is for the purpose of se- 
curing balance, then the nature of the 
ground is to make a difference, for we 
may be on the side of a hill or going up- 
hill or down, and yet have to balance. A 
man standing before a trap in a fixed posi- 
tion will do far more accurate shooting 
than if you catch him walking. This is 
true when the ground is perfectly smooth 
and level, not to mention rough ground of 
all kinds. 

Of course the gun is coming up while a 
man is placing his feet, but we are talking 
about positions now. I am showing some 
drawings and photographs of a left-handed 
shooter, Chas. Askins, Jr. “The first is of 
a man standing, waiting for the rise, much 
as they used to do in the old days with 
gun down. The second is of the shot 
straightaway, and the third of an incom- 
ing bird. The fourth is a photo which 
shows the wrong position for a bird in the 
direction the gun is pointing, but correct 
for a swing to the right. Note, it is a left- 
handed shooter with the left foot in ad- 
vance. That is correct where a turn has to 
be made to the right on a passing bird. The 


fiith shows what would happen if a man 
had to turn on the shot with the wrong foot 
in advance. That kind of thing happens only 
too often. When a flock of ducks are 
coming in and you know that a turn will 
have to be made on them, take the first 
shot with the wrong foot slightly in ad- 
vance, in such position that the turn can 
be made either to the right or to the left 
in accordance with the flight, passing to 
one side or the other. The sixth indicates 
the balance necessary to take a straight 
overhead bird. There the tendency is to 
become overbalanced. The seventh pic- 
ture is that of the writer, taking an over- 
head bird passing to the left. That was a 
picture snapped in the act of shooting and 
the duck was killed. The kneeling posi- 
tion has to be taken when using a pump 
run in a blind. The arms have to be per- 
fectly free when working a pump gun. 


OW how is a man going to learn to 
take position in the fraction of a second, 

do it correctly, and with certainty? Well, 
[ never knew anybody to learn to shoot 
miraculously. I have heard of the fellows 
who were born shots, but never have seen 
one. There used to be a live-bird shot in 
Chicago, a good one, as related by Emer- 
son Hough. This man was in business and 
he didn’t have much chance to practice, 
yet he had to shoot against such men as the 
Kleinmans, J. A. R. Elliott, Fulford and 
others. He did the best he could in his 
room, bringing his gun up time and again, 
swinging this way and that, training his 
muscles to do that very thing. He was 
always in form and always shot well. The 
field shot is situated a bit differently, but he 
doesn't have to shoot every time he handles 
his gun, and he doesn’t have to wait until 
game springs to begin training for posi- 
tion and balance. What is the matter with 
just getting out and walking about, gun 





Figure 7—Capt. Askins taking an over- 
head duck passing to the left 

















Figure |—waiting for the rise 


positioned tor a prompt shot, then, time 
after time, jumping into position for a rise, 
front, to either side, or even back. All 
that can be learned without shooting, and 
it all must become second nature, done 


without thinking. A little better progress 


can be made if two men work together. 
The will be ready to shoot, the other 
hola. a stop watch on him. The coach 


may suddenly yell “Ready! Right, Shoot!” 
From the time he calls “ready” the coach 
will take the time. One-half second should 
be long enough for the shooter to get into 
position, gut at cheek, turn in the direc- 
tion called for, and pull trigger. Remember 
that a fast bird like a quail or a ruffed 
grouse will fly about 25 feet in half a sec- 
ond, and 30 feet may take him into cover 
If an imaginary bird can’t be covered in 
half a second, then that is something to 
be amended. The point here is that it can 
all be learned by practice without shoot- 
if a clay bird were thrown 


ing, though 

from behind, and the half-second time 
limit called on the shooter, that would 
help. 


Now we are coming to the question of 
how the gun is to be carried when the 
marksman is expecting a shot. We all 
know what the trap shot does: “mounts” 
his gun and points it about where he ex- 
pects the bird to go. If he knows the 
precise flight, that will help because he 
can point his piece on the “line” but any- 
how he can point it over the trap house 
from which the bird must come, What 
is the reason he doesn’t do that in 
the field, particularly where a dog is 
pointing and he walks up and waits for 
the rise? 

Some do, but I have never seen a man 
shoot well who did. The trouble is the 
feet and the body; no man can handle 
himself well with his gun up and his arms 
in the position they must be to hold the 
piece there. Now and then he can get a 
quick shot if things break right, but most 
of the time he will make a long, slow, 
awkward swing, getting tangled up and 
out of balance before he can cover the 
bird. A lot of movements can take place 
you see, before a man stiffens and sets 
himself with his gun to shoulder. 


N GETTING a gun up to shoulder or 

mounting it, as the English say, a good 
deal depends on gun balance. Gun bal- 
ance, in its final analysis, is the feeling on 
the part of the shooter that one hand is 
supporting just as much weight of the piece 
as the other hand. Hence when the gun 
is lifted to the shoulder, each hand sup- 
ports the same weight, and as the breech 
and muzzle come up together, the arm feels 


light for its weight, and there is no con- 
sciousness that either muzzle or butt end 
is heavy. Much of that feeling of balance 


depends on the shooter, and a_ balanced 
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gun can hardly be defined as having the 
center of balance at the hinge joint or just 
so many inches in front of the guard. 
Measurements of this kind give approxi- 
mate balance, but the marksman can disturb 
this balance by the way he grasps his gun, 
left hand well forward or well back. The 
gun itself has something to do with it be- 
cause a long grip will take weight off the 
butt and send it forward for the left hand to 
support. For some such reason, every man 
is more or less a law unto himself as to just 
what gun balances best in his hands, Little 
things make a difference, as weight of 
wood or the style of fore end, and it is a 
rare thing for the shooter to get two guns 
which balance equally well, though both 


may be made to the same weights and 
same stock measurements. In an upland 
gun, one used, say, on quail or ruffed 


grouse, balance and weight are of more 
importance than shooting qualities. 

Now I am going to say a word about 
gun fit. Any one who knows what his 
stock measurements are should be able to 
secure gun fit on arms with made-to-order 
stocks. There is rarely any question about 
the gunmaker doing his part. However, 
occasionally we get hold of a good gun or 
a standard-stocked arm to which the 
marksman must adjust himself. This is 
done mostly by means of the hands. The 
right hand being a fixture on the grip, the 
left must do the work. If the stock is 
the left hand 
stock will come up 


apparently too long, shift 
farther back and the 





Figures 2 and 3—a straightaway shot 
and an incoming bird 


clearing the shoulder. Sometimes this is 
necessary in a stock that does fit, for the 
reason of change of clothing in severe 
weather. In heavy clothes, get the left 
hand back % inch. Of course the oppo- 
site is true, and if the stock is short, get 
the left hand farther out on the fore end. 
This position of the forward hand is of 
so much importance that in some of my 
guns I have cut a groove for the thumb 
where it is placed every time. The sole 
importance of that is to keep the stock of 
an even length. Again, I have two pump 
guns, one 14%, the other 14% in length, 
but by shifting the hand back on the slide 
handle of the longer stock, both mount 
alike. Naturally, it is wise not to take 
any old stock and attempt to adjust one- 
self to it—better get a fit in the first 
place. 

The next question is, how is the gun to 
be held when we are expecting a shot? 
Most of that is a matter of habit, and we 
acquire our habits by seeing what the 
other fellow does. We human beings have 
“herd” qualities and follow our leader re- 
ligiously. I remember in the early days of 
quail shooting when the gun was carried 
with nearly vertical barrels over the right 
shoulder, reversed, or with the under side 
of the barrels up. The gun was not 
changed until the bird was on the wing, 
whereupon it was jerked down by the right 
hand, dropped into the left, and was then 


darned 
complicated and slow that it was a wonder 


aimed. The movement was so 
anybody followed it, but they did. Then 
somebody discovered that it was better to 
have the gun down out of the way of the 
vision, so that nothing came between the 
eye and the target. The gun might be 
well down or it might be with the butt 
close up under the armpit, as the shooter 
might elect, or as habit might dictate 
\s a rule, though, the piece was held in 
a horizontal position, barrels level with 
stock, and both came up together. 
That is the accepted style of holding the 
gun now. There is nothing wrong with 
it, except the stock is carried well out and 
then jammed back against the shoulder 
with too much force. The shock of the 
butt striking the shoulder momentarily de- 
lays action. 


the 


\ Y OWN style didn’t originate with me, 
4 and is just as old as the style men- 
tioned above. Instead of holding the barrels 
in a horizontal position, I hold with the left 
hand higher than the right, barrels for a 
low-flying bird pointed into the air at an 
angle of 20 to 25 degrees. This is shown 
in cut (1), though I'd point the barrels a 
little higher. Now when the bird springs 
the left hand is thrust out directly towards 
the mark, gun pivoting on the hand, while 
the right slips the butt up to the shoulder 
without a jar. I find under such a system 
of mounting the piece that the gun will be 
pointing closer to the mark when up, and 
the aim is both quicker and more accurate. 
There may be a time when momentarily the 
gun muzzle is between the eye and _ the 
target, but that doesn’t seem to make any 
difference. Apparently a few feet are 
gained by pivoting on the left hand rather 
than by jamming the piece back against 
the shoulder. In the style of mounting un- 
der question, the gun ought to be an exact 
fit, and if possible the same amount of 
clothing worn, because the arm now slides 


into position, and must not catch any 
where. Cheek and butt should hit at pre- 
cisely the same instant, and to further 


this I have my guns made without pitch, 
that is with a long toe, so that the heel is 
not going to catch and the stock tightens 


to the shoulder as it rises. A cheek piece 
helps because the comb may strike the 
cheek with some force, and the broader 


surface of the cheek piece takes what might 
be a blow. This shift was the style of the 
old-time, live-bird shot when the rules 
said “gun down.” 

Whichever style of gun mounting may 
be used keep in mind that the body is 


to be swinging in the direction the 
mark is taking, while the feet are go- 
ing into position and the gun is com- 


ing up—otherwise you will find yourself 
away back of the mark when the gun is 
up, and have to make a long swing. A 
long swing is not inaccurate of itself, but 
the shooter. finding his piece wide of the 





Figure 5—Out of position for the turn, 
the wrong foot forward 

















mark, may jerk it, or again, as in brush 
shooting, the bird may escape before he 
can cover it. It is well, therefore, to start 
the swing along with the other movements, 
all taking place at the same time. One 
man may get the reputation of being far 
quicker than “normal, but that is mostly 
because he has studied every gun move- 
ment, cutting movements down to the ab- 
solutely essential. 

Now since this article is becoming long 
enough we will have to mention where to 
hold. First, as to the lowly rabbit, with 
all my guns I hold down at his feet, no 
matter how he is running, because I'll shoot 
over him if I do not. With guns that 
shoot to center the aim would be high on 
a going-away rabbit; as Henry Sharp 
says, aim at his ears. Rabbit coming in, 
shoot low and in front. Passing rabbits 
should be led from 1 foot at 20 yards to 
4 feet at 40 yards. When bunny is about 
to escape into cover, shoot farther ahead 
of him than you would any other time, 
because in these hurried shots there is a 
marked tendency to shoot behind. Also in 
cover, when the mark may hardly be seen 
except for a movement of grass or weeds, 
shoot farther ahead than would be neces- 
sary with the game in plain sight—you will 
shout behind if you do not. Best to shoot 
rabbits without swing, snapping them. For 
short-range work use an improved-cylin- 
der barrel—most rabbit shooting is at 
short range. 

In wing shooting, certain principles ap- 
ply, and these are about all we can men- 
tion. All game can be shot by “inter- 
cepting,” which is a “snap,” or it can be 
shot by swinging with the flight, which is 
a “swing.” A man can adopt one style or 
the other, but can rarely use the one or the 
other at will, because not much thinking 
is done after the game is in flight. Very 
often the marksman snaps his upland 
birds, those which normally drive away, 
and swings on his waterfowl and passing 
birds. There is no particular trouble about 
making this change—see a bird coming in 
or passing and you swing—see one get up 
in front and drive off and you snap. How- 
ever, ducks can be snapped if the marks- 
man has practiced it, and such birds as 
quail frequently demand a swing, because 
they get ahead of the gun and you have 
to swing aiter them to catch up. In a 
snap the gun is carried up and at an angle 
with the flight. In a swing the gun passes 
the mark and is shot when enough allow- 
ance has been made for distance and speed 
of flight. The main trouble with swing is 
the tendency to pull when on the mark and 
not in front of it, and the trouble with 
snap shooting is elevation, pulling just too 
soon or too late. 


N ALL birds rising in front and driv- 

ing away beneath the level of the gun, 
hold high. About half the driving birds 
are missed by undershooting. On all birds 
above the level of the gun and rising, shoot 
high. On quartering drivers, beneath the 
gun, shoot high and in front. For quar- 
tering birds going to the right, shooter 
being right-handed, make a little more al- 
lowance than for a left-quartering bird. 
The movement to the right is not so free 
as to the left, and the cramping on a 





right swing is more likely to check the gun } 


than on a left swing. Everybody knows 
how to shoot an incomer, even if he misses 
them very often. Pass the duck, get in 
front and let go, if under 20 yards; if 
beyond 20 yards get farther in front. But 
the overhead bird requires the least lead 
of any, possibly because the 
smarter, and possibly because the gun 
shoots above the barrels. On an incomer 
to the right or left, shoot both in front 
and high. 


That bird is coming up from | 


swing is | 
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eom = INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 
~! INDICATOR DOWN. BARREL IS NOT COCKED 


Get an Ithaca for Christmas. 
the most reliable selective single t 


Quoinary SAFETY. 7 APPEARS 
WHEN GUN!S ON S. 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “RED SPOT” 
APPEARS WHEN GUN IS Off SAFE. 


Ithacas have quality, 
trigger and 4 safety 
points, 3 more than other guns have. 


“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting” 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 











You have 
never seen 
this ad_ be- 
fore nor heard of such low prices on new 


GUNS and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send for this 
FREE CATALOG NOW! 
OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT Co. 
Dept 
CLINTON, 
MO. 















Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


NEW METHOO No heating is necessary. "ae 


GUN BLUER 


NS 010 cows Unt 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular" What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-13, New Method Bidg. Bradford, Pa. 
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for a Shooter 


Ma. 
~ ™’™=, 
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| LO Me LO Me Me de. eo. 


y Alttractively packed in Xmaz box with 
/ lining of silver and red. 


W LYMAN 438 SCOPE - The Ideal Xmas Gift 









cme 777s 
——_= Complete ready 


to mount, $20 


Here is a gift that will gladden the heart of any 
shooter, and will give him much pleasure for years 
to come. Fits any rifle, is equipped with 3-power 
Bausch and Lomb lenses, and sells at the popular 
price of $20. Complete ready for mounting. rite 
for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 

$7.50 postpaid. 
An authoritative book on ducks, geese, brant 
and swan; the story of their lives, feeding habit 
migrations, rearing of their young, etc. The 
training of live decoys, retrievers and tolling 


/ 


The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and methods of estimating speed 
distance and leads necessary to consummate 
various shots, etc It is the most interesting 
most complete and most useful book ever pub 
lished on the subject 

Order today 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 
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THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 
$5.00 Postpaid 





ind Rifle. The story 
1929-1930. $5.00 


Around the World with Camera 
of an African-Asiatic Expedition, 
postpaid 
This book is the 
Sutton’s adventure and big game tales. 
350 pages and 201 illustrations. 
Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY at $2.25. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, IIl. 


and most exhaustive of Dr 
Contains 


latest 








Sportsmen! 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The first American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 


Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 

Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 

Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 
and eleven others 


Selected by Harry McGuire 
A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2 50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Il. 


————— 


| The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA 


by JOHN HOLZWORTH 
} $5 postpaid 
} , . 
} Dr. Hornaday says of this book, 
| “He has given us the most wonder- 
{ 
1 














ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that 
so far as 





ever came out of Alaska 
we are aware.” 
A most interesting book and liber- 
ally illustrated. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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WEAR BEST 


\ Furs” 


latest styles — perfect fit and 
highest quality. Thousands 
of customers recommend 
WILLARDS — Master Furri- 
ers since 1864. 





Send us your raw furs — We tan 
them and make garments of all 
kinds to your order. Every garment 
is highest quality and fully guaran- 
teed. Write today for free catalog 
~~ illustrates styles and models and 
gives full details and new low prices. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


28 So. First Street Marshalltown, lowa 








Combine every advantage of | 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY— HEAD MOUNTING | 


Deer Heads mounted $14.00 to $18.00 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 
your furs for Summer Storage in 


Automatic Cold Vault. 
Send for Catalog 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 

572 Lyell Avenue 


Rochester, N. Y. 








es, finest work. Send 
(ise: and ri mbes to us for EXP 
s tanning. Let us make your fur coats —! 
scarfs. Repairing, glazing, renewin 
In business since 1903. e also sell 
FU d supPLiEs. Write for 


IDAY! Ow luable book 
scarfs, for Mme 5 — “pres for cannipe coats 33° 
cael eS ments of FUR B pe a A 

















Your RAW FuRS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs,chokers, muffs,rugs, etc. 
Big Savings. Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
629 N. State St., 
Chicago, M. 


Furs 


Make Big Money 
Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big geeties Free Illustrated Fur 
Book tells how--Game Laws, Fur 
Price List, Tags ALL FREE -- Write 


E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
523 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Dept. B 






















Advertisers 


Outdoor Life 


When Writing 
Please Mention 











deerskins*~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca- 
sins made 


from your deerskins, elk, 
moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 


a specialty. Write for catalog—it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
Dept.O BERLIN, WIS. 








| sharp curve about the 
missed because the shooter has no confi- 


ur Con, ourtney Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. | 
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what we call the horizontal line, and is, 
with regard to the gun, getting higher as 
he comes in. When the passing mark is 
exactly even with the gun, hold it level, 
but the moment he passes the gun, begin 
to hold low. On an overhead, going-away 
bird, most of the lead is gained by hold- 
ing low and often the hold is 3 feet low. 
On a climbing fowl, prairie chicken, or 
pheasant, if you have but two barrels, let 
the bird reach the top of his bound, which 


| may be 20 feet high with a chicken, 30 
feet with a pheasant, and 50 feet with 
mallard. Momentarily the flight will be 
checked at the top of that bound, and 
a hit is certain, due advantage being 
taken. 
As the gun swings to the left, the ten- 


dency is to slip the cheek back on the 
stock to a lower line of sight, shooting 
under; with a right swing the face may 
go forward on the comb to where it 
higher, thus sending the shot above. For 
all such work a Monte Carlo stock is an 
advantage, since no matter where the cheek 
is placed the eye will take the same eleva- 


1S 


tion. 


Ruffed grouse are missed when in plain 
sight because they swerve to avoid some 
obstruction which they can see in front. 
No man can hit in wing shooting unless 
he can foretell for an appreciable length 
of time what the target will do next. Quail 
are missed by a failure to instantly select 
one bird and not see the others, by absence 
of adjacent cover which the bird may 
elect to tower or may drop under, and by 
the shooter trying to drive the game in the 
direction it never intends to go, forcing a 
gun. Snipe are 


dence in being able to hit ’em, and because 
he tries to swing with the mark instead of 


| snapping it. Climbing fowl are under- 
shot, the distance one must hold above 
sometimes appearing ridiculous. Passing 
ducks over 40 yards are generally missed 
| by shooting behind. If the lead at 20 
yards is 1 foot, that at 40 yards will be 
4 feet, and at 60 yards, 8 feet. A wood- 
cock, in timber and brush rarely affords 
more than one shot—get him as he tops 


the brush. A woodcock, in the open where 
he is rarely found, would be too easy to 
afford good sport. On a warm day when 
snipe, fat and lazy, rise to the gun, 
they are one of our easiest birds to hit—a 
wild, hungry snipe, on a cold day is unhit- 
table. Deer, turkeys, and squirrels should 
not be killed with a shotgun; neither do 
I like to shoot rabbits with a scatter gun. 


close 


OW, I have been bothered a good deal 
by a young shotgun enthusiast inquir- 
ing about how tar to hold ahead. I can't tell 
can tell him. First, because 


him; nobody 
his style of shooting is unknown, and sec- 
ond, because his judgment of distance is 


unknown. One man will tell you that he 
doesn’t lead at 40 yards, but merely gets 
in front and swings. Another will declare 
that he leads 2 feet, another 4 feet, and 
some “theoretical shooters” will advise a 
lead of 10 feet, because they calculate the 
speed of mark, velocity of shot, and know 
what the lead ought to be if the shot are 
to intercept—yet all are holding about the 


same if they kill. The trouble is that 
what appears to be 1 foot to one man 
looks like 4 feet to another. 

Kimble got around this by estimating 
his lead in lengths of the bird. With a 
| duck which he knew to be about 2 
| feet long, he took his lead in so 
many lengths of that fowl.. Now a big 
duck, close to me, appears to me to be 


about 1% foot long, but if high in the air 
and 60 yards off, he seems to be only about 
8 inches long. Lead in lengths of the bird 
can be taken, if a man is expert at it. 





Figure “ —the wrong position for the 
direction the gun is pointing but correct 
for a left-hander on a right-passing bird 


After all, though, lead is ground into us 
by repeated misses or by repeated hits, and 
there is no method of learning lead except 
that method which we acquire by practice. 
Practice until you can feel your lead and 


know it is right, probably because it has 
been right on a similar shot 100 times be- 
fore. If a man could have a week of 
shooting, wherein he killed 100 ducks a 
day, he could learn more about shooting 
ducks than he can learn from reading 
all his days, from boyhood until his 
hair is white. When you hit, know why, 
and when you miss, you will know 
why as well; after which it is all sim- 


ple enough. 





Figure 6—The balance for an overhead 
shot 























A Great Old Gun 
By Chas. Askins 


HE gun was the cheapest grade of 

Smith, costing me as I remem- 
ber, $22.50. It looked then like the best 
gun to be had at the price, and it may be 
yet. The arm weighed 7 pounds and 10 
ounces, with 30-inch barrels and full choke. 
It was a fine duck gun, but I wanted it for 
all around use. 

Now here is where the gun history comes 
in. The gun shot too close, so it was sent 
back to the factory and one barrel modi- 
fied. That made a pretty good quail gun 
out of it, but it was even better for snipe. 
With it I did the best snipe shooting that I 
ever have done, partly because I had any 
number of snipe in the Nebraska “Sand 
Hill” country. Using this gun, the notion 
was acquired that snipe were the easiest of 
all game birds to hit. Just as good on chick- 
ens, too, and no chicken was safe under 
50 yards. With this gun I made my first 
gun trial, shooting the modified Smith 
against the best full choked gun obtain 
able, finding it dropped but 2 yards in 
maximum range back of the full choke. 
I have always had a good deal of faith in 
a modified barrel since. 

\bout this time much was being writ- 
ten of single triggers, and I got to imagin- 
ing how fine it would be to just pull one 
barrel after the other, bang, bang! Had 
the Hunter single trigger put on, getting 
it for $25, probably a wholesale price. 
That trigger worked perfect from the 
start. My gun was fine now, except it 
shot too close for quail. Being in Missis 
sippi, I read the advertisement of some 
Memphis gunsmith, and sent him the gun 
to have the full choked right barrel re 
bored to an improved cylinder. The gun- 
smith did a complete job of it, for which 
he charged me $3, but in place of an im- 
proved cylinder it came out a plain cylin- 
der, his cutting tool having been run 
straight through the barrel. It worked 
on quail, though, hitting them with little 
regard to the hold. <A hold distinctly back 
of a curving bird would drop him just the 
same. With that gun I made a reputation 
as a deadly game shot, on quail. 

I was out with it one day with a young 
deg when he pointed, and I was hustling 
up for the shot when the youngster broke 
in and put up a fine big bevy of quail which 
took to a pine and black-gum slash where 
I couldn’t follow them. That dog had to 
be licked, so I broke a sassafras sprout 
and did the thrashing. When that was fin- 
ished I found that my gun had dropped 
from where I had leaned it and had a bit 
of Mississippi red clay in the muzzle. I 
took the sprout and cleaned the clay out, 
getting the barrel where it looked to be 
clear. However, the next shot made a 
whale of a noise and a tremendous kick, 
and I found the barrel had burst a little 
in front of my hand. 

Of course the gun had to go back to the 
factory for a new set of barrels, and, oddly 
enough, I didn’t claim that the fault was 
in the gun. It was in the middle of the 
quail season, though, and it took me a 
long time to get the new barrels, so I 
bought a new gun, a Model 97 Winchester 
brush gun, cylinder bored. Having the 
Winchester and liking it on quail, I ordered 
the new barrels both modified choke, again 
intending the Smith for all round use. 

That was a splendid duck gun now 
dove gun, snipe gun, chicken gun, and | 
killed more woodcock with it than I ever 
have with all the other guns I have owned 
combined. One day an acquaintance saw 
me shooting doves with it and offered me 
more than the gun had cost, so I sold it. 
That was the last I saw of a great old 
gun and I’d like to own it now. 


(fp y 
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NewAcA Goods 


Browning Single Triggers 


HE enterprising Browning Arms Company 
in addition to its unique Twin-Singl 


triggers, has brought out two more singles The 
first is the Selective Single trigger, where the 
shift is made beneath the frame by the usual 
shift slide. This trigger pulls right first or left 
first, as desired—trigger always pulling the baz 
el first that it is set for, followed by the other 
Right, left, should be read lower barrel, uppe 
varrel, in the over and under. n 





Trigger ca 
et in any position desired, front, intermediate, 
eat Unless otherwise specified in the order the 
position is the midway 

[The Browning Non-Selective Single trigger is 


the same as the Twin Single, having now but 
the one trigger which can be set for any position 
desired, and set for the lower barrel first, or the 
upper barrel first, as may be ordered It is not 
to be changed, but invariably pulls the barrel 
first for which it may be set at the factory. This 
trigger might be preferred where both barrels 


had the same degree of choke. 

The Twin Single, as we have stated previous 
ly, pulls both barrels in succession with eithe 
the front or the rear trigger. Pull the front 
barrel is fired, pull agai 


on the same trigger and the upper barrel is fired 


trigger and the under 


Same thing happens with the rear trigger, except 
it pulls the upper barrel first, second ill firing 
the lower barrel. The thing can be reversed, if 


so ordered, whereupon the rear trigger fires th 
lower barrel first, or the front trigger fires th: 
upper barrel first. 

All these triggers are adapted to Browning 
Overunder guns only, and cannot be fitted t 
other arms. A perpetual 
these triggers, so that if any part ever does fail 


guarantee is given with 


it will be replaced free of charge. No Browning 
can ever double, because it is set for the second 
barrel through the action of recoil—no recoil an 
the second barrel cannot be fired.—C. A 





Ohotéun Queries 


oiie wered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete addres 
plainly 


The 28 Bore 


Editor I was very glad to read the article 
on the 28 bore by Harry P Hess, Ji , il Hel 
tember Outpvoor Lire, and I hope othe sers of 
this very fascinating little gun may take up the 
pen and write of their experiences 

I have used the 28 bore off and on for the 
past fifteen years, and have often wondered 


why more of these guns are not in use, although 
those that I have owned were not particularly 
good ones My opinion is that if American 28 
bores were made in more suitable weights, and 
there had been more suitable cartridges, the gut 
would be more popular. 

I have never seen the reason for making one 


gauge so heavy and to shoot such hea y loads 
that it became as powerful as heavier bore 
Such a gun is not an all-around weapon, and if 
heavier shooting 18 required it is bette to have 
an extra gun. The present heavy 12 bores are 
an example of it, as they are purely wild fowl 
weapons nd are no better than a 10 iF the 
same way I know of a man in the Northwest who 
does wonderful shooting at all game with a 28 
bore, we aaa 7% pounds, from which he shoots 
drams and ove 4% ounce shot No doubt 
this is a powerful 8, but a 6-p d ‘ l¢ 
ore ‘ ld hoot fa better 
My idea of a 8 bore s one weighing not 
( pounds, with 28-inch barrels, ar 4 
pounds would be even better, chambered for 
nch shells, to hoot 2 drams powder: ind 
4 ounce of shot This le ad s impie, and =the 
companies could supply only three shot sizes, 


No. 7, No. 7%, and No. 8 Then I would have 
inother shell with 134 drams and % ounce shot 
in sizes 8, 9, and 10. A gun of this weight and 
with loads this gauge would prove satisfactory 
on all game that it had any right to be used 
on, 

In a period of over thirty years of constant 
field shooting and experimenting with various 
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BIG FUN- BIG MONEY 


foam to o MOUNT 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Learn At Home 


Our lessons teach you EASILY AND QUICKLY 
how to MOUNT and preserve, exactly like aire. = 
kinds of birds and animals. ALL SECRETS o 
taxidermist now revealed. Sportsmen, hunters, 
fishermen — men, women and boys— are ray cr, 
delighted with this WONDERFUL new art. 


Wild or Domestic Animals 


YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
learn to MOUNT game and fish, and also CO 
ANIMALS and BIRDS. You can get pac coo ANY 
= PLACE. Rabbits, squirrels, frogs, 
\ sparrows, pigeons, cats 

ete. (any animal or bird ,» can 
be mounted like life and per- 
manently. It furnishes amazin 
fun, interest, fascination an 
BRINGS BIG PROFITS 
To you. 


The squirrel group shown above cost 
ate ew cents yo cele toa morchent 

or his window display for 
can humanize b Km oy animals, aoe 
them in every human situation; getting 
apenas. fighting, in hospitals, boxing, 
games, etc. Sach Troups at- 


ying 
= t crowds of le ring 
uiarity and PR PR OFITS to y to te Tevestl- 
6 this ri. - learned art NOW! 


Big Profits 


You can use TAXIDERMY as a 
sideline or go into business for your- 
self. $75 to $100 a month can be made 
from SPARE TIME. From $4,000 
$10,000 a year can be made in a Taxi. 
dermy shop. Hunters, trappers, fisher. 
men, naturalists — th hey want their 
trophies mounted, We teach you this 
marvelous work. You learn best meth- 
ods easily and quic ly. Our school, im 
business 27 100,000 
graduates, GUARANTEES » success. pe 
not pass this a unity. TORY 

Mail the COU: iN low 


Mr. Hutton writes: —~tg por $900 
worth of common specimens to mer- 
chants for window displays’’.— Mr. 
Critshow writes: *‘Have fine shop. Am 
earning over $8000 a year’’.—Mrs.Clem 
writes:** Lessons marvelous. Am earn- 
ing “nplendid rofits Sree my_ spare 
r. kmas says: ‘*Have a 
ns ad - Peseta ¢ come dozens of 
miles to sce it. Your =. caf me in 
a hoe business and 1 


a ~ s —Trappers 


Save your trophies. Mount them ourselves. Dosovate 
ur hom and office. We you to mount 
CHEN TiFIC MetHo. 2 kinds of GAME. HEADS ane” 
MALS, BIRDS, FISH em rae SKINS AND FURS 

make beautiful RUGS ed te Es 


Mount for others. Make moe oto ofits. Most 
spe or temen ne 2 spocmens mounted. earn 
BIG From ue 7 ‘e time, “- go into 
BUSINESS. For ¥ Whe: wearer ou live 
whether in a oh oy ae orn t, TAXIDERMY 
offers amazing opportunities. Wild gam L~ aee 
and the commonest domestic anlenais ate, peas 
in the pleasures and profits of TAXIO: 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for our 4 e 

telling you = | about how bo L on ree Boon 
at home. Hundreds of pict and much valu- 
able information. Tells about « cur NATURE 
SCH » about our 27 years of success, 
and our delighted graduates numbering 
over one bundred thousand students. 
No obligation whatever. The book is 
FREE and postpaid. Send for your 
copy today. State your AGE. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 






































































. Saonand 
48-page book on Taxidermy without, any 
obligation on my part. Tell me how I can 
learn Scientific Taxidermy at home. 







Age 




















gauges, I have found that 34 of an 


little as one 


} 
mads and 


ounce of shot is as can 


work 


28 and 


do consistent 
using 34 of an ounce in both 
the number of birds killed to 
shots fired will be little than if % or 1 
ounce were used. In pound Francotte 
20 bore that I thirty 
[ have always used for woodcock, quail, snipe 
dove and 4% ounce of 


ducks. 


with, and 
20 bores 
less 
my 5 
have shot for over years, 


and shooting 2'%4 drams 
shot, using 7% 

I know Captain 
with 
guns 
many 
light 
give the 
shooting I 


ounce for grouse and 
Askins will not agree at all 
remarks, as he seems to favor heavy 
loads, but for and I know for 
have consulted me in the matter, the 
and light lead for field shooting will 
most satisfactory results. The best 
ever did in my life was two 
6-pound 12 |} with 3 


these 
and me, 
who 


gun 


grouse 
bore 
and a 534-pound 16 
One year I killed 
eighty-one, all 
where the 
means. Last winter 
with a 5% 


when I used a 
and 1 
2% drams, 1 
seventy-seven and the 
in the vicinity of my 
birds were not tame by 
in South Carolina I shot 
pound 16 bore, shooting 234 drams and % ounce 
No. 6 shot, and I would not shoot at any bird 
farther than this load would kill 

The 24 bore has never been used to any extent 
a wonderful little gun and 


years 


drams ounce shot 


bore with ounce. 
next 


home 


year 
here, 
any 
turkeys 


in this country, but is 
perfectly adapted to 
I have proved by shooting at live pigeons, which 


2 drams, 4% ounce of shot, as 


bird is the best target in my opinion to test a 
gun on for pattern and penetration, and will de 
more to show what a gun is capable of than all 
the targets and card racks that one can use 

The idea in this country is to produce some- 
thing new to stimulate buying, and I might sug- 
gest that as the gun companies are letting the 
28 bore drift off the map they might turn their 
thoughts to the 24 bore, weighing less than the 


present 20. 

Those of us who 
old gun at a_ sporting 
weeks’ shooting trip have 
ordinary, as 


satisfied to buy any 
goods store for a few 
a hard time to get what 
there is so 


are not 


we want out of the 


comparatively little competition in the firearms 
business in this country, and more gun com- 
panies do not make their own cartridges, while 
over in England there are about ten times the 
number of companies, with most of the better- 
known ones turning out cartridges for their own 
weapons. In addition to this, from exchanging 
letters with a number of their companies, I 


have found that they are willing to supply almost 
gun required, even though the arm 


any sort of 
in question may not cost over $75 to $90 in that 
country. 

Let us hope that in a few years the fad for 


guns and heavy loads for small game will 


heavy 
George D. Canfield, N. Y. 


have changed. 
I suspect that the best hope for the 
would be with 
shot, 


Answer 
28, which I hope to see come back, 
2™%-inch loaded with % ounce of 
in a weight of arm of 

I have shot the 28 a good deal, and was for- 
trying to get too load into it. 
Finally that struck me as because you 
never can make the gun bore. 
Best, then, it seems to me, reduce the weight of 


cases, 
about 5 pounds. 
heavy a 
foolish, 
equal to a 20 


ever 


the gun, and stick to the load the factories wish 
to furnish, % ounce—sure will beat a .410 at 
that.—C. A. 
Shooting Methods 

Editor:—Please tell me what I can do to im- 
prove my shooting. Last year I bought a Reming- 
ton 20 gauge automatic, 28-inch modified barrel, 
with raised rib, and when hunting rabbits I 
shoot behind them about 2 feet As for bird 
shooting, I don’t know where I shoot but I sure 
miss them. I have to shoot off my left shoulder 
for I can’t close my left eye without closing the 


right eye.—H. H., Ind. 


Answer Well, if you are right-handed I 
wouldn’t shoot from the left shoulder. That is 
probably what makes you slow in swinging 
There is no need to close either eve in shooting 


a shotgun, in fact the very best shots never close 


either eye. All this, now, because I am taking 
it for granted that you are right-handed. In that 
case you put up a paper target 29 yards away, 
and shoot at it. Don't take any fixed aim 
with one eye closed, but just look at the spot 
you are to hit and shoot as the gun comes up 
to cover that spot If you do not hit the spot 
the first time, both eyes open, it won't be long 
until you do. You can hit that target with half 
an eye, and you can hit game, too, once you 


acquire the movement, which is on going-away 


birds straight up to 
birds, 


shooting as 


mark, on 
ar d 


you see the 


cover the passing 
with the 


bird is 


Swing upward 


or quartering 


mark, 


soon as 
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hack of the gun You need not see the gun at 
all antil just as you fire, but you will know 
where it is and where it is coming up. This is 

good deal like throwing at things. You throw 


the shot at ‘em, and knowing they are moving, 
you throw the shot ahead. By way of getting 
that, try it on that stationary target. Look at 
the target and decide to throw the shot 1 foot 
or 2 feet to one side, and you can do it. Keep 
on until you can Shoot sometimes right at the 


sometimes to one side or the other, always 
and directing the 
gun by judgment as to shot will go. 
Most anybody can do this, it being merely prac- 


mark, 
keeping an eye on the mark, 


where the 


tice Then when it comes to game, shoot the 
same way, to the side, abx ve, or below, where 
you can see the shot ought to go, but don’t 
look at the gun.—C. A. 

Balance 


Editor:—Will you kindly answer the following 
How can I test the balance of my 
double barreled shotgun other than by feel? At 


questions: 


what point should it balance? What method is 
used by the factories to balance made-to-order 
guns? TI am having my Fox gun fitted with a 
single trigger and I shall have to lengthen the 
stock which I think will throw the gun out of 
balance, so I will certainly appreciate the above 
information.—J. FE. M., La. 

Answer There is no definite rule for fixing 
upon a balance point. Matter of fact, balance 
changes a little with the man, due to different 
styles of holding the gun. Balance is essentially 
a perfect distribution of weight between the two 
hands, one hand carrying as much weight as 


the other, and both ends of the gun coming up 
in perfect Usually the point is 
midway between the two they grasp 
the gun, and I often cut a into the 
fore end of an sure that 
my forward hand always takes a precise position. 
This position of the front hand is what disturbs 
and what makes a balance for 
one man and not for the next man. 

No change or lengthening of the stock will be 
when you change to a single trigger, 
you have been shooting the back trigger 
first. If you have always pulled the front trig- 
ger first, then have the single trigger placed in 
the forward position and you won't have to alter 
the stock. I that the stocker fixes the 
balance in gun building to making the 
stock a bit heavier or lighter in accordance with 
the weight he has to contend with in barrels and 
frame. He knows pretty well from long ex- 
perience what it takes to reach a balance in the 


time. balance 
hands, as 
thumb 


as to be 


rest 
automatic so 


the balance 


gun 


required 
provided 


surmise 
order, 


weight of his stock. Most double barrels will 
haye a balancing point right about the joint.— 
GC. & 
Ball Bearings 

Editor In your July issue I read a little 
“warning” by Lou Smith of Ithaca Gun 
Company stating that ‘“‘your readers should be 
warned not to shoot ball bearings in shotguns.” 

My point is that it isn’t the sportsmen that 


have interest enough in shooting to subscribe to 
who do this kind of 
dumb “gun busting,” but rather the pot-hunting, 
“apple knockers’’ and clodhoppers who will try 
anything to knock down more game at a greater 
distance, in spite of their poor shooting 
and general lack of knowledge about game, or 
from any desire on their part to be sportsmen in 


sportsmen’s magazines 


own 


any sense of the word. An example found in 
many rural communities follows: 

This past winter I attended several coyote 
round-ups, in this part of the state, in which 
everyone who has a gun takes part (at great 
danger to their own personal hides) and the 


weapons carried and the charges shot by some of 
these so-called hunters were beyond belief. Many 
relics of the gay 90s and before, wired up so 
that they would shoot. 

Also attesting to the that these old 
had; many were shooting double maximum 


quality 
guns 


loads of Super X and other dense smokeless 
powders with only a thin wad over it, and 6 to 9 
4g or 5/16-inch steel, ball bearings with bees- 
wax or tallow poured around them to hold them 
together. Little wonder that barrels burst!— 
c. &. £., Rave. 

Answet I note your comment on the steel-ball 
shooters. Things being as you say, no doubt Mr. 
Smith’s warning was timely. However, if the 
fellows do not read and will not listen to men 
like yourself who do read, then I can’t see how 
they are to be helped. Anyhow you have con- 
tributed something and I hope the editor runs 
it as a further warning.—C. A 





After Virginia Cottontails 


from 21) 


(Continued page 


high and dry. Within three minutes after 


Jazz knocked that rabbit over, the dogs 
had jumped another one. We were in real 
rabbit territory. Luke got the next one. 
Within the next hour we jumped and 


killed four more. That is, Luke and Jazz 
killed them, Harry and I didn’t get a shot 
at them. 

As the sun was getting well overhead 
and it was warming up considerably, we 
decided to let the dogs rest for a spell. 
We were parked on a bed of nice dry pine 
needles under the sheltering boughs of a 
giant pine, cussing and discussing the 
vagaries of rabbits when we heard the 
sound of voices coming along the canal 
bank. 

“Sounds like Snap and Allie,” said Jazz. 

Sure enough it was. They had heard 
that we were on a rabbit hunt, and Snap, 
he works in a grocery store, made some 
kind of an excuse and got off. Allie, be- 
ing a railroad man, was off his run for 
the day and they made a good guess at 
where to find us and here they were, but 
on the wrong side of the canal. The min- 
ute they spied us they began to ask how 
to get across. 

“Take a running start and you can make 
it in two jumps,” answered Harry. 

It took a little time for that to 
through Allie’s brain but it finally 
and he told Harry to go to H——. 

Then I told them how I had crossed by 


soak 


did, 


swinging over on a willow limb. They 
decided they'd try it. We knew it would 


be good when they did, so we followed 
them along on the opposite side until they 
found a willow that suited them. 
A= being the lightest, was to try it 

first. It was'a good supple limb all 
right and he swung across in fine style, but 
when he went to let go he found that his 
hunting coat had hung over another limb, 
and instead of letting go and tearing the 
hunting coat, he let the limb swing him 
back, rather, he started to swing back, 
but his weight was too much and there 
he was, dangling in midstream and yelling 
for us to help him. 

But there was nothing we could do 
from our side of the canal and Snap was 
afraid to reach over on account of going 
in himself. 

Well, sir, the things that Allie said 
while he was dangling over the middle of 
that canal just won't do to print. While 
we were figuring some way to help him 
that willow was letting him nearer and 
nearer the water. He made a flounce to 
keep his feet out and the limb split off 
from the trunk and in he dropped with a 
splash. Once he was in he walked on bot- 
tom and came on over to us, cussing in 
nine languages. Snap was about to crack 
his sides laughing. 

“Come on over, d you. I hope you 
drown trying,” sputtered Allie. 





that 


Snap wouldn’t take a chance on 
willow. He walked along the bank until 
he found one that suited him. As both 
guns were on his side of the canal, he 


wouldn’t take a chance of dropping them 
in so he unloaded them and tossed them 
over to me, 

“I’m coming over,” grinned Snap as he 
tested out a good stout branch of the wil- 
low. 

I don’t think that he would have made 


it anyway, the limb was too stout to 
swing him clear across, but Snap went 
overhand for about 6 feet from the trunk 
and then gave himself a swing. Just as 


he did this a gun went off and SPLASH! 
Snap hit the water. Allie had fired a load 
of No. 4 shot in that limb right where it 
























joined the tree. Of course that weak- 
ened the limb and dumped Snap in. For 
a while it looked as if we were going to 
have a scrap between the two, but Snap 
admitted that it was too good an oppor- 






tunity for anyone to miss, particularly 
Allie, for he had laughed at Allie fall- 
ing in. 

That settled their rabbit hunt. They 
were game enough to try following us for 
a while but that wind was too sharp 
through wet clothes and they finally gave 
it up and started off for home. Now, had 


it been Jazz who fell in instead of Allie 
or Snap, he would have come up with a 
pocket full of fish. 

We were walking along a path waiting 
for the dogs to jump, and Jazz, walking 
behind us, stepped over to the side of the 
path, gave a kick in a pine top and out 
bounced a rabbit—of course he killed him. 
The dogs came tearing up to see what it 
was all about and I'll be darned if they 
didn’t jump another one out of the same 
top. He ran right between my legs and 
then took out down the path straight away 
from me. I snapped up that little 16 of 
mine and pulled the trigger, hardly taking 
time to aim, but that cottontail just 
doubled up in a knot and rolled about 8 
feet and stopped, stone dead. 








EART failure, scared him to death,” 
declared Harry. Heart failure or 
not he went into my hunting coat. 

We got three more rabbits on that side 
of the canal then decided we'd better be 
starting back towards the car and hunt as 
we went. We didn’t take any chances on 
logs and willow limbs though, we all went 
back across Bell bridge. Near there we 
came across a cotton patch. 

“I never saw a cotton patch that didn’t 
have rabbits in it,” said Jazz. “Let’s kick 
out these ditches, it’s good shooting here, 


too.” 
He knew what he was talking about. 
There were rabbits in that cotton patch. 


The dogs jumped one right out in the open. 
As they were so close on him none of us 
got to shoot for fear of hitting the dogs. 
We just let them take that hare for a 
ride and, believe me, they exercised him 
aplenty before he started back. We could 
see him several hundred yards across the 
field and we all made a guess as to where 
he would go and started out to cut him off. 

My guess was best that time. I stopped 
on the hedge next to the thicket and here 
Mr. Cottontail came. He got within 20 
yards of me and stopped, looked at me for 
a moment, kicked his hind legs a couple of 
times, wiggled his ears, and I'd almost 
swear he winked at me. (There are plenty 
of rabbit hunters that have seen ’em do 
such capers.) I knew if he leaped into that 
hedge I’d not see him again, so I raised my 
gun and took what I thought was dead aim, 
but I'll declare I never even touched him. 





E GOT two more out of that cotton 

patch. Harry one and Luke the 
other. At the end of the cotton patch there 
was a broom-grass plot, the greatest place 
for rabbits imaginable. Rabbits are at home 
in broom grass, especially when it begins 
to get cold. 

“T just know there 
said Luke. 

“If there are, we are going to have some 
real sport,” agreed Harry. 

Harry had a tan hound that he called 
Preacher. Preacher was not all beagle. He 
was crossed with something else, I don't 
know just what, but he was an excellent 
jumper and had the speed of a greyhound. 

“Here’s where Preacher will do his 
stuff,” grinned Harry, and sure enough 
Preacher was the first dog to jump. 

The grass was a little over knee-high, 
just too high in which to see a rabbit, even 


are rabbits in here,” 
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“EATRA 
SPECIAL” 






Model 55; 










Calibers .25/35 and .32 W. S. 


WINCHESTER Latest Light Weight 








$24.95 





Originally Priced at $44.70. <A rifle for deer and similar game, 
simple dependable a tion, strong light weight (about 6% Ibs.). 2 
barrel; selecte 4 walnut ock take-down; sporting rear sight; Lyman gold 
bead front sight; capacity 5 sh Brand new, shipped in original factory -sealed boxes. 
Either caliber at “EXTRA SPECIAL” “price $24.95. 
: Genuine U. S. Govt 6x30 (actual cost $35). Extra Special ... $21.95 
‘Hornet’: Musket Type .22 Cal. Single Shot. Extra epenen.. 2.50 
ut EO Fo ae $16.95; 20” $18.95 
Write for NEW Catalog “L.” Rifles, Pistols, L52 Warren St. 


Binoculars, etc. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO , 


New York City 








Magic yee $7. ee 


S Lenses Fete "72, Sot = xine 
=y le se 





oe itude of things these powerf 
yo They _conau er distance anc 
Toate: teal pur very eyes. Wond 


naturalists, Sontioha, e 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular Under $30.00 00 


Eight fine sparkling precision et und day and 
lenses No wonder th i isp ar t jet 
expansive field and great range. 
Fine compass on top. Graduated si 
12 on miadle bar. Case and ee Order on 
today while they last. Only $7 oO D Fr e Tri 
for five days. Money back if you w 


right 
ils, 














15-25 
Miles Over 200 ) Glasses 
CATALOG anon eT S110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, teles 
TRIAL ptt o »ptical instrume ont . ‘he 
t t Sg x Catalog n 
FREE es ong io r lt t foe your indiv id at needs at 
the LOWE ST P RIC E. 











Try America’s Leading Binocular House First © 
Du Maurier Co., Dept. 11, Elmira, N. Y. 


New and Used 
POCKET PRISM 


. BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 


ose}. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New Yerk 





AIR RAKE 
wean 












Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece forlooking at the 
Sun a FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


ie cctee, BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOP 


15« au 








This Remington Pocket Knife | 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 


sO 





NATION. 
SPORTS tan 


scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 


stories and 
information 
fishing 
best 


ing and trapping 
pictures, valuable 
about guns rifles, 
tackle, game law changes 


places to get fish and game, 
ete Biggest value ever offered 
in a vporting magazine 


Clipl - eam. me met today 


NATIONAL ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 

















A New Book 
By Bob Becker 


ASS and trout, musky and _ tuna, 
—F Ontario to California, Wisconsin to 
Florida—Bob Becker knows them all and 
all of them are in this great new book. 
Writer, humorist, philosopher and expert 
angler—Becker'’s reputation is nation- 
wide and this is a book which every 
fisherman should have. 350 pages, well 
illustrated. 
| Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


| F< the $4.00 Becker's “‘Memo 


» Fishing 


enclosed, send me 


Name 


Cit State 


| 
| l 
I s ; 
e | 
—s J 





$20.00 
AUTOMATIC 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Approved by Henry H. Lyman, 

Gun Sight Corporation. Mr. Lyman 
desirable double . . customer highly 

to those who have $20.00 and want a d 

_ commend yours. What a pleasure and 
ing Christmas gift. It's a “Durable Double.” 19381 c 


Manager 


The 
wrote, “It 
satisfied . 

ouble we rec- 
health giv- 

atalogin natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 













o Oo, 
a i, “ene, use today. 
4 . “ > . 
a *,  & %, 1860 is true today. 


Dan Lefever made guns over 70 years 
good guns, honestly made, most of them in 
What was true of Lefever guns in 


“. “apn, ent and shipped on a moment’s notice. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ago, 











“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever? “ 


A nice Christmas pres- 











Hobby 








from poul 


others are making money 


Learn how 


try, either as a side line or full time occupa 

tion Read POULTRY TRIBUNE, America’s 

leading poultry paper It has many beautiful 

pictures showing the poultry breeds in nafural 

colors. Regular price, 50¢ a year. Send 25e (coin 

or stamps) for a nine months’ trial subscription 
Nine Months for 25¢ 


| of charge on receipt of only 





Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, III. 

1 enclose 25c for 9 months trial subscription 
Name 
Address 








FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
EEE, BY Frank G. Ashbrook 
: An invaluable book to those 


| - engaged in the fur farm- 
' bh ig ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm 
ing or other branches of 
the industry 
The author deals’ with 
habits and characteristics 










of animals, in- 


various 











cluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
‘keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid feeding and housing. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
211 E. Hitt Street Mount Morris, Ill. 


JACK MINER AND THE BIRDS | 


$2.50 postpaid 





Illustrated with 52 remarkable photographs. 
Tack Miner’s bird sanctua s known throughout 
the world, and probably no man living knows 
more about birds He loves his feathered charges 
ind his book, like his love, is warm, intimate and 
inimated Re iding it is like meeting a friend 
who has come to stay Order your copy now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, Til. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


every phase of winter 
tobogganing, skat- 
winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
tracking animals, mountain climb- 
a chapter, and there are addi- 
apparel, trail transportation, 
logging camp, maple sugar 


practically 
skiing, coasting, 


This book treats of 
sport—snow-shoeing, 
ing, hockey, curling, 
hunting, fox hunting, 
ing Each has at least 
tional chapters on wearing 
winter carnival, life of a 
meking. ete $2.75 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Iii Mt. Morris, 


E. Hitt St., 





| New, Revised and Enlarged Edition | 
_PISTOL& REVOLVER SHOOTING 





by L. A. Himmel wrigh 

oo Price $4.00—NOW $2. 00 POSTPAID | 
This has always been one of most popular books 
we have ever carried in our Book Shop, and the } 
new edition is much more complete and compre- 
hensive with many photographs and diagrams 
which enhance its practical value. 

cureees LIFE BOOK sue, 111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Mil. 
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| rtis REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
with handle 


trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, 
shaped for non-slip grip, and @ heavy leather sheath, 
We will send you this knife 





HUNTING 
FISHING 


FREE 


$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv, and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 




















i Stories 


by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 

Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4.00 
postpaid. 

TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 

This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 

TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 

Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the hitherto-unknown jun- 
gle rivers of Mexico. With many illustrations 
from the author’s photographs. $4 postpaid. 

TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 

This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 


| A book for every fisherman, for every lover 
of the sea, and for all who like adventure. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 
The same qualities characterize this volume 


in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 


in new waters. He has written about New 
| Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 


same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 
ADVENTURES OF A DEEP-SEA ANGLER 
by R. C. Grey 
$7.50 Postpaid. 
Thrilling Tales of Big Game Fishing. 
Every reader of Zane Grey’s fishing ad- 
ventures knows R. C. and the extensive share 
he has had in making records, particularly in 
deep-sea fishing. Here, at last, is his own 


account of his life as a fisherman. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


111 E. 


Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 





| if he were within 20 steps of you. You 
just had to shoot by the waving of the 
grass if you got one. Preacher jumped 


that hare and the other dogs packed in. 
We scattered out around that grass plot 


| so as to make sure that one of us would 
get the rabbit when he came out—if he 
came out. That particular rabbit knew his 


garlic. He just made fools of those dogs 
Preacher was in the lead and doing his 
best to catch that cottontail but that cot- 


tontail would run right to the edge of the 
grass plot, duck, fool the dogs and rest 
while they were nosing him out. They 


fooled around with that rabbit for fully an 
hour. We could see a streak like the wind 
going through the grass and we knew that 
it was the rabbit but Preacher was so close 
on him we were afraid to shoot. 
ND the music those dogs did make! 
Honest, Old-Timers, you've heard 
is there anything that can beat it? 
we just got so tickled at the antics 


"em, 


Well, 








Hunting cottontails in the rain is dis- 
couraging 


of that rabbit and the way he was fooling 


us I doubt if any of us could have hit 
him had he come out in the open. All at 
once the dogs stopped barking. 

“Done lost him,” mourned Harry, who 
was standing not 20 feet from me. 

The dogs were milling around, one of 


them giving a little yip now and then when 
he would get on a hot scent. They went 
trotting off across the sage plot as if they 
had given that cottontail up for lost when 
I happened to look down at the ground 


and there sat that rabbit not 4 feet from 
Harry’s shoe. 

“There he is,” I cried. 

Just as I finished speaking that cotton- 


tail made one leap and disappeared in the 
broom sage 

“Heah, heah, heah,’ 
going to call the dogs off, 
that rabbit. He’s given us more 
we've had all day. Let’s leave 
we come again.” 

We called Jazz and Luke over and the) 
agreed that the rabbit deserved an exten- 


called Harry. “I’m 
we want to save 
fun than 
him until 


sion of time. 

“Old Betsy’ll git him the next time we 
come,” grinned Jazz, patting the rusty 
barrel of his heavy, dog-eared 12 gauge. 
“It’s the rabbitinest gun in the state of 
Virginia,” he added. 

It was the end of a perfect day. Walter 
and Allie probably won’t agree with us, 


but there are lots of old-timers who will. 
There’s just nothing that will beat a rabbit 
hunt when the hounds do their stuff. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Firearms Legislation 
DITOR, Outdoor Life:—I have always 


read with much interest your “Anti- 
Firearms” articles, and being a hunter my- 
self, positively agree with you. I am send- 
ing a cartoon cut from our local paper, 
and also an article written by a lawyer. 

The first two of the lawyer’s points 
positively would not work unless enormous 
sums of money were expended. And the 
last one I think is quite laughable. 

Suppose all guns sold were registered, 
what can they register? Only the number 
on the gun. Then some one would pass 
a law forbidding the sale of files so they 
could not file the numbers off. 

Take the state of New Jersey for in- 
stance, with their strict gun laws. I know 
a Navy man who bought a revolver in Ho- 
boken. He put his name on a paper, paid 
for the gun and walked out with it. That 
is some law, don’t you think? A person 
can have as many names as he likes. 

You probably know of the gun law that 
was passed and went into effect in this 
state on June 15, 1931. It forbids any 
person from carrying a rifle or shotgun at 
any time up until squirrel season opens on 
September 15, giving a closed season, until 
that date, on targets, tin cans and vermin. 

I personally talked with a State Senator 
and a representative who signed this bill. 
One of them told me he. was not present 
when the bill was passed and that he 
signed it thinking is was another bill. What 
do you think of that? He also told me 
that the bill was introduced by a lawyer 
from down state who never shot a gun in 
all his life and never held a fishing rod. 

3ut I can say for our game commission 
that it does not favor this law, and has 
twice tried to change it but doesn’t have 
the power to do so. 

I am sending an article from today’s pa- 
per and want you to pay particular atten- 
tion to this man’s confession of how he 
killed seven people with a hammer and 
a rope. 

And all of your readers know that “Fire- 
arm’s Laws” will stop murder and the sale 
of guns, like prohibition did the sale of 
liquor. KENNETH CULLUM. 

W. Va. 


Costly and Impossible 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Having read 

“So This is Justice” in your issue of 

August, I wish to add a little story of how 
Conservation works out in Ontario. 

The Anglers’ Association has been doing 
all it possibly can and is improving con- 
ditions very much in Ontario, but what I 
have seen in the Ottawa River during the 
last thirty years is an amusing illustration 
of the “costly or impossible” problems of 
industrial plants. 

A large sawmill which carries in its 
yards $2,000,000 worth of lumber, found it 
“costly and impossible” to prevent saw- 
dust, slabs and edgings from going into 
the river, and they poured thousands of 
tons of this material into the Ottawa 
River. It settled in the Ottawa River, 
filling the spawning places with rubbish. 

Our governments, like every other gov- 
ernment, I helieve, did a little hot-air 


shooting and that was all. I saw the ma- 
terial going in at the rate of a carload a 
day, more likely I should say three or four 
carloads a day and no effort was made to 
stop it. 

A little before .1900, a pulpmill was 
erected in the town. Within a year, con- 
veyors had been attached to ail the ma- 
chinery and the refuse was carried out and 
taken in cars: and also in trucks which 
would hold about a quarter of a carload 
each, and a stream of these every day leit 
the sawmill and went to the pulpmill for 
fuel. It was "costly” for the pulpmill but 
extremely profitable to both them and the 
sawmill company, and strange to remark, 
it is not “impossible” at all. 

The damage has been done, however, 
and the Ottawa River in its lower reaches 
is no longer a sportsman’s paradise, and 
more than that, a good source of food 
supply for the residents along the sides of 
the river has ceased to be productive. 

If we could only secure from our Ca- 
nadian Legislatures a law that after July 
1, it would cost $100 a day to pollute our 
streams, we would have a good solution 
for a number of our employment problems, 
and the Government’s expenditure on con- 
servation and new stocking would be really 
effective. GrorpiE McSNECHIN. 

Ont. 


Beware of Rattlers 


;DITOR Outdoor Life:—I want to take 

decided exception to the views ex- 
pressed by a writer in another sporting 
magazine for July, 1931. 

Because he did not see a rattler in his 
“five weeks hunt” does not méan that you 
—or I—would not run onto one our first 
day out. He admits that, “no doubt there« 
are many rattlers in Florida,” and that, 
“many dogs are bitten,” also, that in these 
days, “every hunting party carries anti- 
venom (antivenin) as a protection against 
possible snake bite.”” This means that the 
danger is real. Why minimize it then to the 
extent of inducing someone to go unpro- 
tected? No matter how slight the danger 
may be is it not better to play safe than 
to run chances? It reminds me of the ad- 
vice given the tenderfoot out West in the 
early days: “Yes, better pack yer gun. You 
may not need it for months—you may 
never need it—but if you do, you'll need it 
damned badly.” After reckless exposure 
and carelessness for “five weeks”—or five 
years—without even seeing a rattler, the 
day might come and with it death as a re- 
sult of unpreparedness. 

Don’t you believe, “a native seldom gives 
a thought to snakes.” It may “seem so,” 
but isn’t. He knows where they are like- 
ly to be and avoids such places. 

As to the matter of hogs killing and eat- 
ing snakes, they will and do; nor will the 
bite of a rattler on the face, or side of a 
fat hog have any effect on him whatever, 
as there are no blood vessels there to dis- 
tribute the poison. It was no test in this 
matter to put a snake “in a pen” with a 
couple of perfectly tame hogs. Had they 


been out in the open, and accustomed to 
running free and looking out for them- 
selves the result would have been quite 
different. 

Now why do I take up this matter, and 
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what do I know about it? I lived in Flor- 
ida back in the ’80s, when a lot more of the 
country was in primitive wildness than it 
is today. Since that time I have been all 
over the state, not once, but many times, 
and my business on several trips was to in- 
vestigate conditions as to the habits of 
birds and reptiles. I never was struck by 
a rattler but had a couple of very narrow 
escapes—narrow enough to give me a 
wholesome dread of the deadly fangs and 
cause me to play safe in the future. 

This is the “anti-venum” IT am admin- 
istering to counteract the effect which 
this article might have on those who go to 
the southern country. I say: Play safe 
every time and don’t be “ashamed” to wear 
your leggings even if someone else is fuol 
enough to go without. 

Va. J. FF. Orrrec. 


Poison Ivy 


OR the benefit of sportsmen who are 

susceptible to ivy, oak or the so-called 
rubber poisoning, make a saturate solution 
of common Epsom salts with hot water, 
and bathe the affected parts with the solu- 
tion as hot as one can stand without danger 
of burning. If on some part of the body 
which cannot be readily bathed, apply. a 
cloth wet with the hot solution for about 
fifteen minutes and in severe cases, four or 
five times a day. 

Reaction will set in almost immediately 
and in three or four days, all traces will 
usually have entirely disappeared. This 
treatment is not so unusual when we con- 
sider that Epsom salts is one of the most 
valuable agents in the treatment of blood 
poisoning and erysipelas. 

L. L. CALLaHAn, 


Sheep on Our National 
Forests 
‘DITOR Outdoor Life:—Under the 


present conditions, the sheep raisers 
are permitted by the Government, as I 
understand it, to pasture.their sheep in 
the National Forests, at a rental which 
is very nominal and out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits received by the sheep 
owner. It seems to be the position of 
the Government that these National Re- 
serves are for forestry purposes only, 
but I think such should not be the case. 
Many natural growths of great value 
might be produced in them as well as 
trees, but it is a well-known fact, among 
people acquainted with sheep, that they 
will in time eat off and destroy every 
edible plant within their reach, and thus 
the plant life of our National Reserves, 
except for forest trees, is completely de- 
stroyed. It may be the thought of the 
average observer that sheep only eat off 
the grass, but it is well known among 
persons who know the facts that they 
also eat and destroy as well every edible 
weed and plant within their reach. It is 
also true that sheep not only crop off this 
vegetation, but their continued pasturage 
enables them to effectively wipe out and 
kill all plant life of any value. It is also 
true that other herbivorous animals find 
the odor of sheep offensive, and will not 
generally graze where sheep have been 
pastured. 

It may thus be seen that the pasturing 
of sheep in our National Reserves is a 
menace to wild life therein. It is also a 
waste of our natural resources, and is 
not compensated for in a manner com- 
mensurate with the value received by the 
sheep raisers, nor in any ise compen- 
sating for the damage done by the sheep. 

Ore. A. H. Switzer. 
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sé REATED like 
sion formerly used 
frequency by those who 


a dog” is 


an expres- 
with much 
wished to 


emphasize the extreme of abuse and lack 
of care, but that is obsolete now in the 
realms of highly-bred canines 

At least the owner who really appre- 
ciates his dogs gives them the best of at- 
tention. Puppies are no longer left to 
grow up in a haphazard way with entire 


and well-being. 
however, is in 


their health 
puppies, 


disregard for 
The raising of 


many respects a fine art and the man or 
the woman who would be successful in 
this sphere must give it thorough study. 


In the first place, the health of both puppies 


and mother, irrespective of what breed 
they may be, whether hounds, bird dogs, 
spaniels or terriers, depends upon the 
mental repose of the dam. To possess this 
she must have perfect reliance and con- 
fidence in whoever cares for her. She 
must feel assured in herself that the ap- 
proaching footsteps are no menace to her 
newborn; that there is no ground for 
alarm. Furthermore, she must know that 


outstretched hand is one of protection 
not an uplifted club 


the 
to shield and comfort, 
about to strike 


With such perfect understanding estab- 
lished, the mother, as a rule, is proud that 
her master or mistress should know of her 
bairns and the one in charge, if made up 
of the proper fibre, will instinctively re- 
ward the confidence with sympathy 
Years ago when | operated a kennel of 
bird dogs I had a man and his wife as 
caretaker. Both loved dogs and _ under- 
stood them, but it was the woman who 
took especial charge of the puppies, for 
she had such a motherly way with all 


young things, whether puppies or pigs, that 


she seemed to set the most excitable and 
nervous matron at rest the moment she 
came into the quarters where the litter 
made home. She would tell the young 
mother what beautiful puppies she had, pat 
rer on the head, 

feed her with her 


own hands and thus 
she imme diately 
established a bond 
understanding 


oT 

And it seemed that 
ill went well trom 
that time on. Some 


sneer and sa‘ 


may 
“it's only a dog, 
but such actions al 
wavs filled t h e 
mother's cup to the 
brim with content 
ment and restful 
ease, perh ips teel 
ing that the mis- 
tress was as well 
pleased with the 
little ones as. she 
was herself. And 
when the mental 
anxiety is thus re- 
duced to a mini 


t 
mum, the young- 
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conducted hy 


A.F. Rochwalt 


Raising Puppies An Art 
By A. F. Hochwalt 





Six Llewellin puppies at age of six weeks. 
Owned by Seth Gordon, Washington, 
D.C 


sters are given a chance to thrive 
during the early period of their suckling 
days. It is a beginning that means in- 
calculable benefit for the future 

Breeders of at least many of 
them to whom this bringing up puppies is a 
new experience—do not realize the impor- 
tance of these little matters, but this is be- 
cause they do not understand the intricacies 
of canine nature and motherhood. How 
often they have puppies die within two or 
three days after birth without any apparent 
But there is a cause and at the bot- 
fact that the high-strung 
mother, especially if it is her first litter, is 
nervous and ill at ease. Her milk becomes 
tainted with acid, the mammary glands fail 
to function normally, or there may be an 
entire lack of nourishment. The inexpe- 
rienced breeder is sometimes at a loss as 
to what measures must be taken. Fre- 
quently much is due to conditions preced- 
ing the period of parturition. 

For from two to three weeks prior to 
the expected “arrivals” the meals of 
the prospective mother should be of the 
sloppy order—i. e., an abundance of good 
soup with the meat cut up into the broth 
from which the grease has been skimmed, 





cause! 
tom of it lies the 





Litter of twelve English setter pups, whelped Oct. 23, 1930. Owned by W. D. Albright 
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added. 


bread 
She should also be given an abundance of 


and with stale or toasted 
milk to drink. This diet tends to bring 
the mother’s supply of nourishment up to 
the best standard when her time comes. 
Three to five days before the expected 
time, a mild purgative in the form of 
castor oil and olive oil should be admin- 
istered. In my experience I always found 
half-and-half of each, the most effective 
as the system is thus thoroughly cleansed 
without violent purging. 

Three or four hours after 
are born, or rather when the 
had a good rest after her labors, 
some gruel made from well-cooked oat 
meal and milk. It is advisable to make 
this the exclusive diet for the first three 
days. After this discreetly add a meal of 
good, well-skimmed soup to which a quan 
tity of the meat, cut into fine pieces, may 
be added, but care must be taken not to 
overfeed the mother. Wholesome food is 
necessary but gorging is not to be thought 
ot. 


the puppies 
mother has 
offer her 


The strain of keeping her puppies at 
their best will not begin until they are 
about two weeks old. From that period 


until the puppies are about five weeks of 
age is the time when the mother’s powers 
are most severely tested. At this stage 
she requires all the nourishing food—meat, 
chiefly meat—she can get. Do not be mis 
led by those who would tell you that meat 
is injurious. It is the natural diet of the 
canine in his wild state and years of 
domestication and artificial breeding have 
not changed his organs of mastication and 
digestion. 

It is as well, too, to be present when 
she returns to her puppies after eating so 
that one may discover whether she gives 
up her meal to her now voracious family) 
Should this be so, either keep her from 
them for about an hour after she has been 
fed, or give her a duplicate meal for her- 
self; but in either event keep her from her 
young. 

At about 
weeks—and 
times even less—the 


four 


some 


puppies will be 
able to lap for 
themselves. Pur ¢« 
milk, the richer the 
better (it must first 
be scalded), is es 
sential, though onl) 
small quantities 
should be put be 

fore them at a 


time. It might be 
observed that the 
matron’s milk is 
much richer than 
that of a cow, and 
for this reason the 
formula should be 
one-third cream 
and two-thirds pure 
milk. None quite 
approaches the 
quality of that sup- 














plied by the mother. The English author- 
ity, A. J. Sewell, and many writers after 
him pronounce goat’s milk the next best 
substitute to that of the mother. 

At about six weeks the puppies may 
be given, in addition to the milk, any 
of the prepared foods used for infants and, 
at the present time many brands puppy 
food are on the market which are equally 
satisfactory. In the course of time, say 
when the puppies are about eight weeks 
old, meat, cooked or raw, may be in- 
troduced. Stale bread, baked in an oven, 
with a little beef or mutton drippings on 
it, should be given as an intermediate meal. 
It makes the little fellows chew and 
keeps the gastric juices functioning, as it 
were. At about this period it is safe, also, 
to give them a vermifuge of one of the 
safe and especially recommended varieties 
for puppies. For all dogs have worms at 
some time in their lives and the best time 
to eradicate them is when the puppies are 
young, provided of course one uses judg- 
ment and selects the proper remedy. I 
know of at least one vermifuge which I 
found absolutely safe to give at ten days 
old. : 

From six weeks to eight weeks the diet 
should remain practically the same and 


SO 


Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 


Part 7. 
EW people, it seems, know how to 
ship a dog, so a few words of ad- 


vice, as well as a few words of cau- 
tion, are surely not amiss on the subject 
of crating and shipping. 

Some weeks ago, a puppy was bought 
at high figure from a large kennel, and 
represented to be a “perfect specimen.” 
Sut on arrival it proved to be a “per- 
fect specimen” of what careless shipping 
will do. These are the things that were 
wrong: the crate, much too heavy (a 
fact which made the express charges far 
too high), was made of heavy boards an 
inch thick, but placed so wide apart 
that the pup could put a leg, or tail, or 
most of her head through, giving her an 


excellent chance to get crippled if the 
crate was handled roughly or tipped 
over, as heavy crates very frequently 


must be. 

Next, instead of a deep water can held 
fast in a corner by a nail driven through 
at the top, the shipper had a flare top 
pan set loosely inside, and, of course, 
it was upset. As the bottom of the crate 
was boarded up solidly around some dis- 
tance, with neither holes nor cracks for 
necessary drainage, you can imagine 
what a mess of filth this pup was trav- 
eling in after being on the road a couple 
of days. She was so scalded that a 
case of eczema resulted, from which she 
was cured slowly. And with all the 
extra water and slop in the bottom of 
her crate, she had no decent water to 
drink, and was quite thirsty. 

The dog cakes, instead of being fas- 
tened in bag or box to the outside of 
the crate somewhere (or better yet, fas- 
tened in a small box just under the top 
slats, where the expressman could reach 
the cakes easily), were put in a bag and 
just dropped on the floor inside, so in 


order to get them the pup would have 
had to chew through the sack. In this 
case, it seems she had not yet learned 


to do that, or perhaps did not care to 
eat these cakes in a bag lying in the 


pool of filth. 
At any rate, the bag of cakes—enough 
couple 


to have fed her a of weeks 


Shtapping Dogs 
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they should be fed four times daily until 
they are four months old. After that three 
times daily is sufficient and this should be 
continued until they are nearly a year old. 
After they are from nine to ten weeks old 
it is advisable to feed them separately 
as to be sure each puppy secures his share. 
Otherwise the bolder and more voracious 
ones are likely to beat the timid youngster 
to his food. Furthermore, if fed separate- 
ly, the puppies are more inclined to take | 
it leisurely and not bolt their food. A 
hard bone, such as one from a beef rib, 
or a marrow bone, helps the youngsters 
during their teething days. 


SO 


It is also advisable to give them a 
ration of sour milk, or buttermilk, at 
least once a week, especially after they 


are past three months of age. This is 
the system that was followed in the kennel 
that I maintained and it proved success- 
ful. That was some years ago, but I 
find the same method applies very well to- 
day if best results are desired. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that liberty, 
fresh air, clean, warm, dry sleeping quar- 
ters and an abundance of pure water are 
very important. Without these, all the 
care in feeding and doctoring would be of 
little avail. 


cakes 








had not been chewed into, the 

were quite soaked and spoiled, and the | 
only useful purpose the bag had served was | 
for a seat for her to sit upon to keep out 
of the filth surrounding her. So there she 
sat, hungry and thirsty with two weeks’ 
supply of spoiled and filthy food under her, 
and none of it fit for use nourish- 
ment. 

Some time ago I 
the South sent for mating. She had 
been shipped in a crate made of slats | 
11% inches thick, too heavy, and set too | 
widely apart so that a tail or leg could 
have easily slipped through to get brok- | 


as 


got a bitch from 


en. Although she was being shipped in 
midwinter from a warm to a cold cli- 
mate, her owner had put in neither a 


spear of straw or hay for bed, nor ex- 
celsior, nor even a piece of burlap or 


carpet. Naturally, she, too, was well 
smeared up, and would undoubtedly have 
taken cold had not chance made the 


weather quite mild at the time of her 
arrival here. Also, although she had a 
heavy padlock on her crate, the key did 
not arrive as early as the dog (as always 
happens in such cases), we had to 
break in anyway. 


SO 


HE first point is that both of these 
crates were too heavy with lumber, and 
yet did not have the lumber distributed 
where it was needed. In making crates, 
better use thinner “box lumber,” but 
have the slats closer together, so there 


will be little chance for limbs to stick 
through. This provides for sufficient 
cracks to admit air and light, and yet 
affords some protection if the dog is 


placed in a draught. 
The bottom of a crate always should 
have enough cracks for drainage; if there 


are none, bore some small holes. Better 
than to have a flat floor layer resting 
right down upon the floor is to have the 
floor boards of the crate resting upon 
slats nailed across the bottom of the 
crate, which slats keep the bottom of the 
crate a little above the ground and allow 


for better drainage, and keep it up out 


of the wet. The first basset hounds we 
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KEEP YOUR DOG 
HEALTHY 


Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 
their high quality for over 50 years. 
For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 


LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
4and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 
NEWBURGH. N. Y¥. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Complete scientific treatment prepaid $1.00 
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WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
i CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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Basset hound pup owned by Carl E. Smith 


mported from England came in_Iittle 
houses, with short legs under each hous« 
to keep the floor up off the wet decks 
or wet floors of the ship’s hold—a very 


valuable precaution—and they arrived in 
fine condition 

Each crate should 
water can of good 
corner by a nail driven through 
near the top, and nailed into 
upright ot the crate Over 
each there should be a 
opening left in the top of the crate, for 
pouring water through, and printed at 
tention can well be called to it. An 
added advantage is to have a can in h 


at least one 


held tightly 


} 


hav e 
§1ze, 


can 
the corner 


can fair-sized 


Cat 


end of the crate, so that a can will be 
handy regardless of which end presents 
itself to the expressman after the crate 


is loaded into place. 

shipping crates made with 
arched or slanting top, so other crates can 
not be easily piled upon them, thus cutting 
off the chance to feed and water 


oome are 


proper 


easily, as well as cutting off much of the 
light and air 
It is sometimes desirable to fasten in 


than the wa- 


more shallow 
which food may be dropped 


a lower pan, 
ter can, into 
thus making it 
to have to eat his food off the 


dog 


unnecessary for the 


he d OT 


floor, which necessarily gets some- 
what filthy after a day or two in the 
crate 

Also, don't forget a bed for the dog, 
summer or winter. Straw is best, if you 
have it, or hay, or excelsior will do 
Moisture sinks to the bottom of such 
beds, drains out, leaving the top in fair 
condition throughout. 

\ good way to send additional food 
along, and yet not have it knocked off 
and lost, 1s to fasten a small box under 
the slats in an upper corner of the 
crate, so the cakes are accessible b 
reaching down through the slats and so 


needed 
through 


doled out by the expressman as 
If vou think the dog will bite 
the wooden box, use a tin can nailed 
into the corner can, but 
at the top, so it « | 
the the crate 


from 
inside of 
b x 
each 


fives 


cold weather, a with 

auger hole or two in side. 

and with slats across the top, bet 

ter protection, especially if the dog is set 

on a truck in the wind for a time, await 
ing train. 

Well-crated, and 


bp BITTER 
an 


well-labeled and di- 


rected, it is also well to have directions 
on your feed box specifying how 


much 


fed \ large bone to gnaw 
may sustain and amuse a puppy, if the 
expressman is late in remembering to 
feed him, but older dogs, when hungry, 
usually file off and ruin their teeth it 
left too long with a large bone. 

Also, it is well to have sent word 
ahead that the dog is coming, preferably 
a letter sent two days before to allow 
for possible mail delay. If such has not 
been done, it frequently pays to send a 
telegram when shipping the dog. The 
wire usually will beat him 


should be 


some hours 
to his destination and give proper notice 
of his arrival so he can be gotten and 
cared for promptly. 

A little care as to these simple essen- 
tials in shipping will save many con- 
troversies, damage claims, and hard feel- 
ings, as well as much suffering and hard- 
ship which our dumb friends endure. | 
don't think I was ever so angry as when 
[ found a man had shipped his bitch on 
a two-day trip in stifling summer heat 
in a crate boxed in tightly with tongue- 
grooved siding, and the only opening 
was a 6-by-8-inch grating in the one door 
it had. 

Naturally, she was almost 
the terrible heat, and the 
emanated from that crate 
To top it off, he had her locked in, 
and the key had not come yet, but it 
did not take us long to break in and get 
his dog into more comfortable quarters. 
[ told the owner what I thought of such 


stifled in 
stench that 
was fearful. 


methods of shipping, and that he must 
send a proper crate for her return after 
mating, and that JI would return his 


air-tight box to him empty, and so it was 
done. 
It seems needless to add that the crate 


should be according to the size of the 
dog, and have extra space for move- 
ment, as the law demands, and some 
overhead space so the dog’s head will 


not be bumped constantly. On the other 
hand, a tiny puppy in a big crate—much 
too big—may be bumped around like a 
loose penny in a box. 





IN THE NEXT 
Managing the Winter Pup 
Problem 
By Cart E. Smitn 


Winter pups are valuable because they will 
be ready for training next fall. This 
practical article tells how to care for them. 


ISSUE 








An Open Forum 


V ote The opinions expressed by ’ tu 
to this mn are solely those of the writers and 
we assume no responsibility for them To 

attention letters must be signed, not 





for publication, with the writer 
and address.—Editor Doa Department 


The Springer or the Irish 


DITOR :—There is one thing I wo 


like to suggest in regard to your doz 
or kennel department. Every month you 
have something in it about springer spai 


iels. Although I have several good spru 
er bitches on hand from which I raise the 
necessary puppies, when hunting I alwa 


choose my Irish. I think the I[rish 
r 


spaniel is one of the best all-round dogs 
to be obtained today for hunting eithe: 
ducks or pheasants and through the Mid 
dle West those that use them would not 
swing over to a springer, so why not men 
tion the Irish a little more now and then 


and give the dog the publicity that it de- 
serves? Of course, tor field trials the 
springer is far superior, but remember that 


all of your readers are not interested in 
field trials and many of them would not 
know what you were talking about when 
mentioned to them. 

Neb Gait L. Kreymso 


Good and Bad Points 


* DITOR :—In 
on the Irish water spaniel, I wish to 
give my experiences with the breed. I 
have found them a hard dog to get through 


uur Con 


reading 


the puppy state, having a tendency to 
worms, a voracious appetite, and about the 
most surly and most vicious disposition 
[ ever saw in any dog I ever handled. 
Sore and mattered eyes seem to be their 
specialty up to a year old, and daily wash- 
ing and treating of said eyes must be 
done. Good points : Their one desire is to 


be in the marsh; they never tire and no 
day is too long for them. If you are going 
on a fishing trip though, leave them at 
home, for at every cast you make, nothing 
can keep them from the water over where 
your plug was cast, until you reel it in. 
As they grow older their viciousness seems 


to increase and the hand that feeds them 
is never safe. Another bad point, when 
you get a hard-mouthed one, good-bye; 
a dog heaven is the only place for him 


I have raised pointers, cocker spaniels, fox 
terriers and greyhounds and pride myseli 


that from an outlaw horse to a wildcat: I 
have never seen one that I cannot handle, 
and all with kindness, but for pure per- 


verseness [ never saw anything to equal 


my experiences with the Irish water 
spaniel Dave L. WILson 

Calif 

. 
Queries 
A Gun-Shy Dog 

Editor Dog Department [I have a_ year-o'd 
cross between a shepherd and water 
which is gun-shy. I obtained him w 
eight months old He was gun-shy ther Al 
4 mont zo he was shot at wh has 
sheep and has been much worse sir the: 
Would appreciate very much any suggesti y 
could offer on this matter.—G. D., 

Answe At best, curing a dog of 
s a long and tedious undertaking T 
a number of methods, but it would s I 
vossible to describe them at length n this 
column. Why not procure one or more of tl 
many books that have been written and pub 
lished on this subject? That is, if y all 
want to make the effort, but our sugge n 





would be that it is rather disheartening to put in 
valuable time on a dog that is gun-shy, a 
killer and a mongrel. Why not dispose of this 
dog and begin with a pure-bred one? You will 
then have something to show for your pains. 


sheep 




















Health 


of your Dod 
Bt ted by? 
A.A.Hermann,. DVS. 


Rabies Vaccination 
Question Is rabies vaccination 100 per cent 
How often must a dog be vaccinated 
Does it have any ill effects on the dog?—S. A., 


? 


effective ? 


Texas. 


Answer:—No vaccination is 100 per cent ef- 
fective as immunity is a relative degree of resist- 
ance induced and slightly influenced by the diet, 
condition of health and fatigue and the gradual 
loss of any natural or produced immunity by the 
creation of new tissue or repair of tissue. This 
is naturally more rapid in a growing puppy. If 
ou immunize a 5-pound puppy which grows to 
0-pound at maturity, 45 pounds of new un-im- 
munized flesh are produced. Rabies vaccination 
is more nearly perfect and dependable than most 
other vaccinations and protects for a year or 
longer and should therefore be repeated annually. 
An adult dose injected injudiciously into a tiny 
puppy might be serious or fatal. Common horse 
sense will prevent any injurious effects. Judi- 
cious repetition will make it very nearly 100 per 
cent effective—A. A. H. 


‘ 
S 


Depraved Appetite 


Question:—My ten-month-old police dog eats 
and craves rotten food and decayed matter. 
Why does he do so?—W. E. H., N. C. 


Answer The dog may be suffering from a 
vitamin deficiency or insufficient mineral matter 
to build the framework of his growing 
body. Vitamins are found principally in raw 
foods, and many of them are destroyed by cook- 
ing. Craving vitamins explains the impulse to 
purchase tomatoes when they are 20 cents a 
pound and ignore them when a whole bushel can 
be purchased at that price. Morsels which the 
dog relishes may appear spoiled to us, but ex 
tensive observation has never shown a case of a 
dog poisoned or otherwise injured by a _ bone 
that has been buried for weeks. Greater injury 
results from withholding a raw bone contain- 
ing essential minerals than in feeding it, though 


bony 


it be not quite fresh. Fits are of epileptic 
origin, or running fits (hyperkinesia) which, if 
epileptic, continue throughout life at irregular 


intervals, or if due to fright disease, recover 
spontaneously after a few weeks, in either case 


regardless of the food consumed.—A. A. H. 


Distemper 
distemper be 


Sao 


—Can prevented by 


vaccination ?>—C. H 


Question 


Answer Your dog can be safely and success- 
fully vaccinated to prevent distemper and if re- 
peated at maturity should protect him for a long 
time. Do not expose it during immunization 
by contact with sick dogs or hospitals. Have it 
given 15 or 20cc of hamologous serum followed 


in four days by an intramuscular injection of 
distemper homigen and two or three weeks later 
by a dose of live virus all carefully prepared in 


laboratories under government supervision. A 
couple of weeks after the virus injection the re 
sistance can safely and surely be further stimu 
lated by direct exposure to a sick dog. This is 
indeed a real test of immunity.—A. A. H. 


Secondary Poisoning 


Question :—My some ground 
squirrels poisoned with thallium. I gave each one 
a couple of compound cathartic pills. Do the 
dead squirrels have enough poison in them to 


hurt the dogs?—A. T. D., Calif. 


coon dogs ate 


Thallium is reputed to be relatively non toxic to 
domestic animals and is not listed as a toxic drug 
in my copy of “Veterinary Toxicology” or Wins- 
low’s “‘Materio Medica.” You are fortunate you 
did not kill any of your dogs with the compound 
cathartic pills as 1/60 grain of strychnine is 
frequently fatal to a dog though harmless to 
man. The antidote for any poison is to induce 
vomiting immediately. Then feed generously to 
dilute the poison with food and retard absorption. 
Avoid repeated doses of the poison. Metallic 
poisons such as the above may be treated by 
giving a Sec dose of 30 per cent sodium thio- 
sulphate subcutaneously three times daily for a 


couple of days.—A. A. H. 
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‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Bull Snakes 
I have just gotten a 4'4-foot gopher 
2% feet long. They 
pets. I can hold the 





Editor 
snake and also one about 
seem to make very good 
little one in my hand and the big one does not 
have to be held behind the head. Neither one 
has tried to bite but I guess they won’t until 
they are disturbed. Will the big snake eat the 
little one if hungry?—C. B., Jr., Calif. 


Answer:—The gopher snake in Florida is the 
indigo snake and an out-and-out cannibal, but the 
snake called gopher in California is a bull snake 


and, as the bull snakes are not cannibals, there 
is no likelihood that your large snake will eat 
the smaller one. 

As bull snakes are not poisonous there is no 
need to hold them behind the head at any time. 
All snakes dislike to be held by their necks and 
bull snakes will become very 


carefully handled.—W. A. B. 


docile quickly if 


Gila Monsters Poisonous 

Editor:—In the current number of OvurTpoor 
Lire you say, ‘‘The Gila monster is the only 
poisonous lizard in this country.” I wonder if 
you know the reptile to be poisonous or if you 
are simply accepting common belief. Some years 
ago I became interested in the Zoo signs warning 
visitors of the nature of the Gila 
monster. Upon making numerous inquiries, I 
could discover no authentic case of poisoning 
resulting from the reptile’s bite—EZ. B. C., Il. 


**noisonous”’ 


Answer There are definite 
glands located in the lower jaws of the Gila mon- 
ster. Each gland has four pockets with four out- 
lets on to the floor of the mouth at the base of 
the teeth. Venom can only get into the flesh 
through the torn surface of the skin, a condition 
vastly different to the intramuscular injection of 
venom in the’ease of a snake bite 

I have before me a volume %-inch thick de 
voted entirely to exhaustive experiments conducted 
by Dr. Leo Loeb with the venom of the helo- 
This is publication No. 177 of The Car 


venom secreting 


derma. 


negie Institution of Washington and _ costs 
$1.50. 
Ordinarily the bite of the Gila monster is not 


very dangerous to man but I received a cutting 


from a correspondent recounting what appears to 
be a well authenticated case of death following 
a Gila bite. I sent the cutting to Dr. Loeb and 
he stated that that was the first death brought to 
his attention. 


A dog weighing 10 kg. was injected sub 
cutaneously with O.1 cc. of fresh venom at 3 
p. m. and it died the following morning. Rest 


assured that any definite statement I make is al 
scientifically When I 

person’s opinion I shall 
is qualified as such.- 


ways exact. express my 


own ofr any always in 


ome manner see that it 


li’ 1B 
The Market for Snakes 
Editor Could you furnish me the addresses 
of any firms or individuals who would be inter- 


ested in buying any rattlesnake products, such as 


enom, oil or skins, or live rattlesnakes. Our 











country here is pretty badly infested with rattlers 
ind they seem to be on the increase. 

While I personally believe that a rattlesnake 
by reason of destroying large numbers of vermin, 

ch as mice and gophers, does more good than 
harm, still an increasing number of stock séems t 
get bitten each season, and also occasionally a per 
son. In our vicinity we have several large, well 
defined snake dens, and I know of several b 
who would be glad to get large numbers of 
rattlers from these dens, if there were some way 
whereby they could at least earn their expenses 
A. L. H., Ida 

Answer:—There is no market for snake sk 
venom or live rattlers that is worth both 
about. Show people are not buying as many 
snakes as usual and the snake dealers are bei 
offered more snakes than they can , conse 
quently the price is very low In this territory 


all kinds can be bought for 15 cents a pound and 
rattlers are so plentiful that they are not ever 
wanted this year. 

You are so far from the regular snake buyers 
that the cost of shipping and packing in 
lined boxes would be as much as the snakes would 
bring if you could find a buyer.—W. A. B 


screet 
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“WHAT A 
DEF-LICIOUS DINNER!” 


They’ve just had their daily meal of Ken-L- 
Ration, of course. Your dog, too, will find 
Ken-L-Ration a delicious feast of the kind of 
foods he wants and needs. 

In Ken-L-Ration there are proper propor- 
tions of fresh, pure lean meat, nutritious 
cereals, cod liver oil and other wholesome 
ingredients—all perfectly blended and 
balanced. Always convenient—just open the 
can and feed. 

Ken-L-Ration is U.S. Inspected and passed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Beware of imitations. Ken-L- Ration is for 
sale in all quality stores. Ask for it by name. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, III. 

















A swollen stomach is a sure symptom of 
worms in puppies. Give Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot or Puppy Capsules. Sergeant’s Dog 
Food builds health and strength. 

Write for a free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 





Book. Free advice on your dog’s health, 
| Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

| 2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


geant 


plete AND FOOD 











ree Dog Book 


| by noted specialist. Tells how to 
| FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
| CURE DOG DISEASES. 


| How to put dog in condition, kill 
| fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fit How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of ilustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Address 
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Alli BREEDS REl/SH PERFECTION 
r T 1 Tu r “—T, 
Be is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
~ Sporti: F. Stores ev here. 


Geder lccalty, or if you prefer, we will ship 
. 60c, or 10 ibs. $1.00 


5 ibs. 
to any in the United States, all c 
Pen ; sr stel or Buppies ar 
PANY 


CRPEEK iCHICAN 
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and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons wit 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen 


Address all orders to 


distributed all over 
Illinois. 


men in all walks of life, 
Mount Morris, 





Birds and poraern 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. - STAHL’S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 1354, Holmes Park, Mo. 











MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian par- 
tridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 








Book teaches you how: 
Book & 1 year Sub 
Reg. 1.25, Sample Dime 


Big Money in Rabbits 


Spec. We: 


to 


Journal. 














Kennel 

ENGLISH SETTERS, Liewellin-Lavarac strain Six 

generation pedigree Sloodlines of Field and Show 
Champions; Prince Rodney, Maliwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, 
ritannia, Mac Allister, Mohawk I1, Eugene’s Ghost 
30 youngsters born April-July from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field qualities. Some 
blue and orange beltons Perfect development and con 
dition guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. 
$30, $40 and $50 each. E. B. MelIntyre, P. 0. Silver 
Spring, Maryland (Residence 5 miles north of Wash- 
ington, D. €. line at Glenmont.) Telephone: Ken- 
sington 152W tf 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, the all-around 

gun dog for Field, Wood or Water. Points, trails, trees, 
retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder and im- 
porter. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs Puppies $40.00 
Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana 9-6 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10¢. 12-tf 


GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan 






































































































































bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 
Bo | wy eee RABBIT soues P hitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10c. 
x 241- ilton, Fa. Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 12-6 
= _ aoe -—_ GERMAN-ENGLISH POINTER pups Cross between 
SPECIAL—Golden Pheasants. six months old, ten dollars German male and _ English female, both registered 
pair Ringnecks, strongly Mongolian, five dollars pair Whelped Sept. 15 Males, $25; females, $20 R. A. 
Extra Cockerels Golden, four dollars each, Ringnecks Ole, Lock Box 103, Mt. Morris, Ill 
two dollars each Guaranteed Don D. Terpening THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Game Farm, Clatskanie, Oregon Tenn. Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat- 
3 Shi PY free tria p= 
RAISED IN RUGGED Oregon, a superior cross-strain a ee Se — om fee tate ~~ 
of dark Alaskan and large silky Minnesota mink ne - 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded Pair $65.00, AIREDALE PUPPIES, strong, healthy, playful 
trio $99.00. G. Matsen, 425 4th St., St. Helens, Oregon youngsters, fine companions, guards and _ hunters 
1-2 Satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed Giy Dille, 
- Ridgeway, Ohio. 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—bred = skunks, raccoons - 
minks Orders booked now aateteston, interesting EXCEPTIONAL PED:GREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
catalog 10 Shady Fur Farm, Sprinztield, Minnesota puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
2.3 sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo tf 
= ING SQl IRREL pe ETS supreme Mated pair FOR SALE—tTrained Water Spaniels tSeagle Hounds 
».00, two pairs $7.50, prepaid, safe delivery guaran water spaniel and beagle pups Send stamped en- 
teed Booklet ___Wildwoods Fur Farms Woodville, Texas velope if interested H Thiede Fond du Lac. 
12 PAIRS RINGNECK pheasants $50.00. 25 pairs , V4 2-3 
purebred bantams, four varieties, $70.00. Satisfaction GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed 
guaranteed Biohm Game Farm, Watsonville, Calif loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
EXTRA DARK GLACIER Mountain Mink. Fine heavy | “0S _Nennels. Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Cole. tf 
furred, excellent quality of breeding stock for sale ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS—All ages and 
Barney M. Brannin, Melville, Montana 12-2 colors, popular bloodlines, papers furnished. $10.00 
— up. Leo. R. Emery, 221 E. Golf Ave., Ottumwa, Ia 
KINGNECK PHEASANTS, three dollars each, rates - — a . . 
on six or more, satisfaction guaranteed Riverside SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages, leading bloodlines. 
Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind Very reasonable. All papers. Grown stock. Describe kind 
-— | wanted. Springer Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, Iowa tf 
FOR SALE—FERRETS and _ raccoons Write for de | Wa vey ‘Ea ar os . - 
scription and prices w. H Campbell Route No. 2 WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels offers Hunting 
New Lendes. os , * | Hounds of Quality, Cheap, Shipped for trial. Money 
: mn aa back guarantee. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, TI 
FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, | IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
_ muskrats skunks, wolf pups, opossums B. Tippman, fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
Caledonia, Minn guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind tf 
SILVER FOXES sired by national prize winner will CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, 
sacrifice several pair for cash. W. C. Krabiel, Winter guaranteed to tree and stay Month trial. Essex 
et, lowa 12-2 13009 Victoryway, Seattle, Washington 10-6 
FERRETS—Males $4.00, females $5.00 Pair $8.00 “oo mee fee — punters. ete Sams ont 
be 0K 1: L5e. __He Leichs« So nan on om pé ms d e g class puppies or sale 
a... men ———e S mn Al ana, Towa. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio 
PHEASANTS ac n, Silver, Amherst, Ringnecks. I | THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk 
_fHim to satisfy. Clarence ¢ irlson, Ashland, Wi 1-6 and opossum. Trial Also young Red Rone hounds 
pa Tg Ss *y, Springfiel B-§ 
HUNDREDS of PHEASANTS, several varieties, writ arias Semoey. Sortaeett. 20s — 
__ Mae Far! ane’s Game Farm Janesville, Wisconsin RABBIT HOUNDS shipped on trial Free literature 
RA a — — ee showing pictures and breeding. Kentucky Coonhound 
RAC OONS—Registered — blacks blacks dark Kennel, Kevil, Kentucky 
grays for restocking __Elbert 1 antz ._ Albany, Ind > 
_ —— ———. 50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
YUKON MINK—darkest obtainable Instructive liter started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King S8t., 
ature LaBar'’s Minkery + Aus tin, Minnesota York, Pa. Jan. 32 
FOR SALE Quail, Doves, and Rare Pheasants J FITS IN DOGS: Treatments, $1; money-back guaran- 
V. Pat‘on, 1, Holli ter _ California 1-6 | tee Safe-Sane Remedies Co Willow Springs, Mo 
— — sanmeeete 11-3 
| "Galleg T'S, HUNTERS, RATTERS, $5.00 each. Chas ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10¢. 
' 4 1 Spe er ow - roy + amg - - 7 ’ os ad 
Gallagher, Spencer, ae aes Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio 
RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., 115-R, Val- 1 
_ley Stream, tf | COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
Ses: ey ~ a S Trial Herrick H i Ke ol, ek 2 
SALE: White Pigeons, 1% Ibs. apiece Pair 95.00. Bex 4 = =— ; enne Herri Th 1 
A Harper, lowa GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies ;. Reasonable, 
——— Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 12-6 
H ti the Wild’ ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups. 
un = e 1 ur urkey Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky 11-3 
y Tom Turpin a —— pups, $15. +7 
This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are devoted to —— we . — A. 
the turkey language, exhaustive instructions as to stimu- HOUNDS FOR ANY game. Trial. Guaranteed. Three 
lating every one of the several calls turkeys make, and States Kennels, Somerset, Ky 12-2 
all methods used by the most successful hunters in the . ig 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. Broken, trial. M 
Baublitz Co., Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-6 
$1.50 Postpaid 
WATER SPANIELS, Cocker Irish cross, $15.00. Charles 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris. III. 





Gallagher, lowa. 


Spencer, 





Kennel 


reduction on Setters and Pointer 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, (¢ 
Bear and Lion Ho nds r 
Shipped for trial 
Farm Kennels, Berry 
coon and 
Satisfaction 


NOTICE—50% 
and Cat Hounds, 
Opossum Hounds, 
Rabbit Hounds 
cents Blue G 
FOR SALE—1 —First class 
on 3) days trial 
class rabbit-hounds $25.00 pair, 
Scott, Lawrenceburg, Penny 
TRAINED RABBITHOUNDS, $22.50 
foxhounds 35.00, trial satisfaction 
Rabbithounds $12.50, Beagies $15.00. Pork 
Kennels, Decatur, Il 


Blanks 


$35.00 BUYS thoroughly 

coon and oppossum hound, 
written money back guarantee 
Ky 








combination 
guarantee 
on 16 












~ beagle 
Young 
cracklins 


LEST 
$27.50 





female 
with a 


Haze! 


year “old 
trial 
Dalton 


trained four y 
fifteen cays 


Tony 





Trained 
camera 
Wash 
I 
Springer Spaniels Irish 
Eligible males $15.00 
Atkinson Nebr 
ril bbon “stud 
Reasonable 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, 1 


workers and winners 
dogs, puppies and broods 


Wanted Grafiex 
and typewriter Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, 





IRISH 
Setters 


WATER SPANIEL, 
and Chesapeake pups 
Females _ $10.00 Harley y__ Everett, 
IRISH TERRIER bred t bitches, 
Scottish and wire fox terrier 
Altura a_Kennels, Route 1, El Paso, 
$35.00 BCYS thoroughly trained four 
coonhound, fifteen days trial with a 
back guarantee. C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
SALE OR EXCHANGE—Beagles, rabbit 
hounds, one setter, fox terriers, pet dogs, 
Dotterer, Sharesville, Pa 
SETTER PUPPIES, 
papers, reasonable. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 
FOR SALE—Rabbit 
hunters, guaranteed 
Pierce Sta., Tenn 
FOR oa 
Shipped C D. 
Hannaford 1 N >. 
COON, POSSU ™., SKUNK 
On trial Money back guarantee. 
fleld, Missouri 
$17.50 BUYS a 
shipped C. O. D 
Kentucky 
$45.00 BUYS a 4 year old 
please any hunter on trial. 
Kentucky 





purple 
pupples 
Texas 











year r old male 
written mone 





coon and fox 


want guns 








companions, dark 
Shannon Kennel 


hunters, 
Stamp. 





~ excellent 
Matthews 


color, 
Ww 


hounds 
to 


any or 


please. 


age 





ploodlines. 
Dailey 
1-6 

;, cheap. 

Spring- 


Strongheart | 
Thomas 


puppies, 
on approval. 


r, fox : and ra rabbit “hounds 
Joe White 





~coonhound 


Kevil, 


nicely started 2% year 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 





guaranteed to 


Kevil, 


coonhound 
Coonhound Kennel, 





PEDIGREED IRISH WATER spaniels, and Springer 
og eee. $15 and $10. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, 
Nebr 





STAG HOUND PUPS from guaranteed killing parents. 




















$5.00 each. Harold Tieden, Dodyge Center, Minn. 1-2 
COYOTE HOUNDS for sale. Over 20 years of ex 
perience running dogs. Ben Ammon, Hammond, Nebr 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—all ages, colors $25.00 up 
Tom's Kennels, Blairstown, N. J 2 
FOR SALE TRAINED bird dogs, price list on re 
quest Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn 
CHESAPEAKS, NONE BELTER. Prices right Earl 
Henry, Albert Lea, Minn le 
ENGLISH BEAGLES—all ages, must sell Thurston 
Ensor, Reisterstown, Md a aS 
PEKINESE PUPPIES. Mrs. B. True, 205 W. Park- 
wood, Dayton, Ohio. 





PEUEEEREEC ERE EEEE TREE DEERE EER DEERE EE EEEE EES EEEEEEEEEEE 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 


By E. M. Shelley 


This book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work 
ever written on breaking all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers. 


Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent 
original. 
Descriptive and pictured chapters on inex- 


pensive kennel making and training appliances; 
also simple dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount 
Ul. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( 
here 

Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( 
here 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG 


Morris, 
) check 
) check 


BOOK 
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Taxidermy 





Final 





BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 
=. 


WINCHESTER Sale 






A once in a lifetime oppor- 


tunity to buy for way less 
than wholesale the latest Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown 
half-magazine repeater with nickel steel tapered 24-inch bbls. and shotgun 
” butt. 25/35 and .32 S. only. Brand new and shipped in origina 
Winchester factory boxes. $24.95. Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather 
and canvas takedown cases $1.50. “Limited stock. Order yours today. We ship ec. o. d. 


examination $5.00 M. O. For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 


38 South St., 


Sa 


$2.49 


Boston, Mass. 














Marvelous “Pacific” 


Reloading Tool 


The wonder tool—semi-auto- 
matic. Frames made of cast steel; 
dies made of high speed tool steel. 














| Reloading Supplies | 


Front and Rear Sights 
For all rifles. Best Krag sight 
ever made—25,000 in use. 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 
MASTER GUN SMITHS 


Repairing—Restocking— 
Catalog 7-B Rebluing 
Agents Wanted 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 




















Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand ‘loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.5th St. Wilmington, Del. 


ELOADING SUPPLIES 


Ideal & Pacific Reloading Tools, Primers, Pow- 
der, Metal Jacket Bullets. Stamp for Catalogue. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 1517 First St, BAKER, OREGON 














For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and speciai shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know vour wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie. Pa. 














A sample copy of The 
sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 


ATTENTION! 


GUN 
Rifleman will be 


American 


LOVERS, 





“KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” Sporting Model 


Regular Springfield action, Vickers harrel. Custom 
hand-made European walnut full stock with cheek-piece 
and p. ¢ Jold bead front and Lyman 48 rear sights 


at exact cost 
38 


fine rifles brand new 


We offer two of these 
& Kimball, 

















of manufacture, $75.00 each. Baker 

South St., Boston, Mass. tf 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 
$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am 
munition price list free PACIFICARMS, Box 427, 
San Francisco, California. June ‘32 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed ex 
ceptionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00 Write 

for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville 
la 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1_ up 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park 
hill, Rochester, Minn. 

GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 


July 32 











TRADE IN YOUR OLD GUN for a new model. We 
buy, sell and exchange guns—the house with a national 























reputation for quality and dependability Write for 
illustrated Bulletin 31-A to Gun Department Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 
1-2 
COLT’S 38 ARMY SPECIAL, with Hardy spring holster 
, $24.75, Colt’s 22 Auto., and holster, $26.50 Both 
in fine condition. First money order takes them Ss 
K. Sayles, Meriden, Kansas. 
OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, .30-06 
_boat-tail $4.00 per 100, .303 British $2.50 per 100 
Krag $3.50 the 100 -45 Auto $2.50 per 100. D. O. 
Amstutz Ransom, Kansas 
ITHACA, No, 1 Grade, double 12-30, fine condition, 
$35.00. Remington Model 8 autoloading rifles, one cal. 
30, one cal. 35 New in original boxes, $50.00 each. Box 
7 Merced, Calif. 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. Cc. T. Harner. 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 1-2 
OLD ARMS—RESTORED, repaired, no matter how bad 
the condition. L. Davis, Hinckley, IJ11 
SALE—One Ithaca single barrel trap gun, 4-E-Grade, 
no trades. Art Shoop, Prairie City, Il! 
mountings, selling out F, Decker, 


RIFLE TELESCOPE 
8 


14 George _ St. _ Chicago, — 





hotles Firearms 








OLD CAP BALL RIFLES and’ Pistols Old Violin, 
21j. watch, Shot Guns, Pistols, might trade ( M 

Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale. Lists to buyers F 
Theodore | Dexter, 910 Jette rson, Topeka, Kansas 12-3 








Books and Magazines 








ALL SPORTING BOOKS, volumes on fishing, hunting, 
camping, dogs and natural history, none at higher 

than regular prices. Write for regular and special] lists, 

the latter offering 200 volumes, new and never read, 

at prices reduced from 10 to 70 per cent P. ¢ 
Whipple, Mt. Morris IIL 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 


will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 5c, explains how 


to tell the good ones, 8-tf 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
fis a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; | 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle: Wo.dcraft;: 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 a year 
25 cents copy 








Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50¢ 


Clip thie ad and send with 60c cash, check or money order to 


Special 














FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 








Address 
On Sale at News Stands 








Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases: 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the | 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
take it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. ount Morris, Ill. 




















THE MORE YOU 
KNOW 


about taxidermy, the better you 

will like our work. 

FINS FURS FEATHERS 

LENTFER BROS., 
Texidermists 


Successors 
Jonas Bros. of ‘Civingston, Montana 


THOMAS HODGES 


47 Sculptor Taxidermist 


MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 
505 East 7th Street 



























| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
E. A. LOCKWOOD 
GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Taxidermy for those who 
want the best 


x Millbrae California 


















Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 











TA xt DERMY 
upplies for Amateur and 
Professional 
REAL Jonas paper mache head forms and 


forms of all descriptions. Modelled true to 
life with sincere craftsmanship. 


| 64-p FREE Catalog stows every 


thing, including eyes, 
teeth, tools, accessories. Invaluable as reference book. 
Hints. Methods. Write for your copy t 


oday! 
JONAS BROS, 10 Broadway 





Denver, Colo. 











buffalo, elk, deer. 
skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles 
shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Wholesale tanning Jack Miles, Taxider- 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 12-4 


AND SCALPS wholesale, 

rug 

mounting 
skulls, 


_1451 


HORNS 
Tanned 
for 
Rug 
mist, 


FOR SALE—Ready 


Ss 





mounted moose, 
tail deer 


and newly 
and white 


to mount 





elk, mountain sheep, goat, mule, 
heads Also scalps to mount the horns you now have 
Reasonable prices Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
Omaha, Nebr tf 





TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 

forms on the market Illustrated catalog l5c. Money 
refunded with order. L. Leew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 


first 





B EAUTIFU LC HOKERS from your coyote or fox skins. 





“anning Making $7. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 
ton, Wast 12-6 
TAXIDE RMIST—MOU NTING FISH, game heads, birds, 

animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
1-6 





free, 
32nd St., 


lowest prices, best — 


G r ASS EYES—Catalog 
New York. 


i. Schoepfer, 154 West 





TROPHIES 
Chokers made 


DR. ‘LITTLE’S DOG BOOK 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D. V. M. 


This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the American 
and who 


Skins tanned. 
10-6 


ANYTHING. 
Edison, Ohio. 


MOUNTED. 
Ralp h Feld, 








Society for Prevention of Crue'ty to Animals, 
now conducts one of the greatest canine practices in 
the country All dog lovers will find this book of in- 


Postpaid, $4. 
iit €. Hitt St., 


estimable value 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Mount Morris, tll. 











SO 


Wild Duck Attractions 


| 
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Wild Duck Attractions 





Miscellaneous 











to attract Wild Life (ducks, fish, 


Plan your feeding grounds NOW, 


success 


quickest results. 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 





Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 

















Box 331-8 Oshkosh, wis, 
WOODEN DECOYS $3 0 per lozen cut’ from olid 
“ek only need a tle trimmir ind painting, cash 
ith order B ler Woodwork Co., irlington, lowa 
> 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait 
kin Minnesota Sept "32 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stu 
rlefield Voodson, Texa ! 
CALL DUCKS—$1.00 each, R Chapman Wagner 
s D 


Fishing Tackle 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 





QUALITY Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 

TACKLE 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make Flies tied to order, Send for Catalog 


T. WILLMARTH CO.,'90Clinton Ave, Roosevelt, N.Y. 
FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers. 
W holesale-Retail. Write for price list. 


Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. A-42, Kent, Wash. 


ATTENTION—For 
silver plated jigger 

$2.00 postpaid s. 

ttle, Washington, 


Homesteads and Lands _ 


AND SOLD 
travelled road 


silk line, 
Directions 
Minor North, 


Fishing stick, 
successful 
224% 


ice fishing. 
ery 

Landberg, 

Se 


> FOR 
$112 
front, 
acres 
issued 
above 


SEIZED 
buys 10 acres on 
front, $175 buys 50 acres river 
with house, $495 buys 318 
Our 15th annual list just 
20-page booklet describes the 
properties offered at Tax Sale 
is the full price asked, 


CANADIAN LANDS 

TAXES—$40 
acres lake 
$234 buys 100 acres 
improved sea front 
in the form of a 
and many other choice 
prices The amount quoted 
perfect title, no mortgage Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps where there is real sport Summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka High 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, Now ts the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly payments 
if desired Don’t delay, write today for free booklet 
with full explanation TAX SALE SERVICE, Room 
07, 72 Queen £ St. W., Toronto, Canada 


buys 5 


fruit, 
Hunting 
Bldz., 





poultry 
fish- 
Kansas 
1-6 


DOWN, : $5 00 monthly—Five acres 
river front; Ozarks; $125.00 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman 


$5.00 
location 

ing. trapping. 

Ci Nallsas, 





if 
THE REAL LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for $2.50 


The most popular 
seller in our 
Book Shop 


A most practical and 


up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
‘country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 





aa 


and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 





$2.50 postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE oe @ 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount — Tl. 





2 cAttract Wild Life 


> Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato—99 varieties 
muskrats, game and 
song birds, etc.) Sure-growing and used with world-wide 
so you will be 
ready to plant at the most favorable time and get the 
Suitable materials furnished and grounds properly planted. 
Write for free catalog and expert planting advice that helps get results. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 


A Materials and Supplies 







36 years erperience 


381 A Bik. 


_ Old Coins 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins "Many very valu- 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York 12-3 
UNITED STATES and Foreign 
War medals and Decorations. 
Alexis Mangelle, Colorado 


$5 





coins Paper 
Selling cat- 
Springs, Colo 
t 


RARE 
currency 
alogue 10c, 


( AL IFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 1c, Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah 12-6 
OLD COINS FOR SALE 
list 10¢, Towns Davis, 
Va 








coin and selling 
1791, Huntington, 


Old 
Box 


price 
Ww 





Indian Curios 


Necklaces, $2.50; 
Arrowheads, $2.75 
relics Costumes 
Canoe, 25 Chief 
Michigan. 8-7 





BO'VY, ARROWS, 
Watchfobs, $1.00; 
“Everything Indian 
Blankets Catalogue and 
Flying Cloud, Dept. oO. L., 


$1.60; Hatbands, 
dozen selected 

Prehistoric 

Birchbark 

Harbor Springs, 





antique firearms, daggers 
Illustrated lists 10e, N 
Wis 1-2 


beadwestt, 
curios 
Elkhorn, 


INDIAN RELICS, 
weapons coins, 
Carter, Box G-7, 


WANTED—Old 














Especialy those with 


Vail, 


powder horns. 





scratch or engraved decoration. Roy Warwick, 
y 1-2 

IND.AN ReLics, coins, curios, beadwork Catalogue 
free Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans 








Trapping 


AND TRAPPERS—Here it 





HUNTERS is, the mechani- 


eal ferret for driving out rabbits, groundhogs, skunk, 
fox, and other burrowing animals. Does not injure the 
animal or fur. Simply goes right around the curves 


‘em out of their holes and dens.”’ 
sold on five days trial 
Price, $4.00 each with 

Free circulars and 
Dept. H, Huntington 


and bends and “‘drives 
Rugged and simple construction, 
with a money back guarantee. 
order, or C, O. D. _ plus postage 
testimonials. The rabow Co., 
Station, Long Island, N. ¥ 
FOX AND COYOTE TRAPPERS—My 
ent from all others and will catch the 
on bare ground or any amount of snow 
anteed or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, 





differ - 
Works 
ilts guar 
Box O 

11-3 


system 

slyest 
Res 

Minn., 


is 





Archery I Equipment 


FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow 
ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. 
25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers »20c doz. 
919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


horn, 
Arrow 
HH. 


TOOL 

bow 
points 
Wayte, 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 








ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer, moose, 
etc. Set of 12, all different, size 2%x1%—50e post 
paid, E+ston Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 





Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to $800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring: capacity of 
other side when us- 
i small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
U.S. Orders Only 




























OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. ount Morris, Ill. 




















OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 































































ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
WHY NOT 24,375) Surg ® Female 
mer and "Pall ° 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hundre 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $ 
ir eres work with my instructions, 
st Send 10 cents (not stamps) 
i wirated Prospectus bef sending 
Sinciair, Dealer in insects, 
Box 1 San rego, e 
BU ILD YOUR OWN BOAT and save two-thirds the 
Builders cost during your spare time this winter using 
our ready-cut semi-assembled materials 380 designs, 
Cruisers, Runabouts, Launches, Sail, Row, Outboard 
Speedsters and Racers as well as complete line Boat 
Fittings Send 10¢ for catalog. aed Boat Co., Inc 
Box L34, Saginaw West Side, Michig 12-3 
WANTED, ELIGIBLE M1 MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 
ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today tf 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescop Slightly 
used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11 All makes 
DuMaurier Busch, Lemaitre, Colmont Megaphos, ete 
24 power World's largest assortment Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 11 A, ] Elmira, N. ¥ 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, 
mashing, fermenting, distilling de-naturing $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. O. Shaver 0-2 
De e Queen, Ark 1-6 
WIN-. A-W A Y—Honey- Sheen Boot-Shoe Dressing Makes 
boots and shoes waterproof. Quarter pint, 30 cents 
postpaid Johnson Company, Manufacturers, Mulberry 
Kansas 
MY BLOOD PRESSURE reduced 190 to 130 (normal), 
no medicine. Full particulars $1.00 Results guaran 
teed or money refunded. Daniel Caldwel, Ocean ——— 
Cal 
REPAIRS FURNISHED for all stoves and — 
Unequalled prices, fit guaranteed Mention manu 
facturer’s name, Central Stove Repair Co., Quincy, II! 
HONEY—OHIO’S WHITE CLOVER Extracted The 
Health Food Five pound pail $1.00—12 5 pound 
pails $8.00 Prepaid. Melrose » Apiary Delphos, Ohio 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
QUIT TOBACCO. Harmless natural root treatment 
quickly stops habit or money back $1.00 Campbell 
Products, 3625-W Whittier Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 
PECANS direct from orchard in ten to one hundred 
pound bags, 20c, 30c, 40c per pound F O. B. E 
8S. Brashier, Millsaps Bldg, Jackson, Miss 12-2 
GOLD LEAF TOBACCO; mild, mellow, like rare old 
wine Smoking 4 pounds $1; Chewing 4, $1.25 post 
paid. Belmont Farms, Chatham, Virginia 11-3 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 1-3 





if not satis 
Department 
1-3 


MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee 
fled after using days. T. D. Robinson, 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 


MICROSCOPE, 





Doctor's, exchange for Colt Double, W in- 
































chester Trap, Outboard Motor. L. E. Davis, Hinckley, 
Ill 
3CZEMA, VOLLMER'’S OINTMENT, best dollar you 
ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mich 
1-3 
SONGWRITERS! Poems, melodies. Outstanding prop- 
osition. Hibbeler, D188, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 
BOAT BLUE PRINTS, Folder 10c¢ Blue Print Com- 
pany, 1037 East 146th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. tf 
FOR SALE: Buffalo coat from Montana in good shape, 
$40.00. E. C. Carruth, Havre, Montana 
Giants of the Forest 
By W. S. Chadwick 
$5.00 
Many of our readers have enjoyed Mr. 
Chadwick’s African stories in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and they will 
get their full share 
of entertainment out 
of this book. Well 
printed, beautifully 
illustrated and 
written in Mr. Chad- 


wick’s inimitable 
style. 

Mr. Chadwick has 
had such wide expe- 
rience in the jungles 
that his stories can- 
not help but be 
authentic, and they 
are certainly thrill- 





ing too. Any sports- 
man will feel he has 
gotten his money’s worth after reading 
the book. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 


























They Mailed 
the Coupon 


ve 
R. A. Stippick, of 
Ill., says—""I had 
no trouble in sel- 
ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun. In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 


tically sold itself 
and I am sure all 
the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 
it. 


+48 





Ww. J. 
Mo., 

the first of Octo- 
ber | began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 


King, of 
says—'On 


and by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash. It required 
only a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 


-+48he+- 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 
your fine maga- 
zine. The boys 
enjoy reading it 
and the premiums 
I received were 
splendid guns, 
especially the .33 
Winchester.” 
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R. as Knepper, of 
Ohio, says—‘‘Re- 
ceived my Rem- 
ington j ust eight 
days after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 
beauty, actual 
time consumed in 
securing subscrip- 
tions—six hours, 
and time well 
spent. Wish to 
thank you for the 
gun and your 
promptness in 


sending it. 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 
You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 
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HE LONG ist of loyal friends 


OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned | Subscription Pepertmett, na swrces | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes 1! 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 


lawyers, doctors and successful business | Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 


men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
able work than meeting anglers and Jc cceeeeeeceeeeees sevesseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 

hunters whose personal hobby is the | I 
same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name.........cccccccccccccccecccccccceccece | 
gladly give you a list of his personal | | 
friends who are fishing and hunting | sereet | 


enthusiasts and in that way you can 
build an endless chain of prospects who 
will enjoy our magazine. 
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4 They Mailed 





the Coupon 





must say that I 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 
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J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—" 

received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were SO easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 
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Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — ™ 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 

U iT 
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Cc 
oO DOOR 
LI} LE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy Seller.” 
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as. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 
says—‘“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
ge oy sold it- | 
self. It was more 





: like finding my 


splendid Win- 
chester.” 











than held his own in a i line of 
talkie triumphs. We hope you saw him in 
the “Spider.” And be sure to see ee him 





